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INTRODUCTORY NOTK 



THE Executive Committee of the Brookline Education Society 
having been authorized to publish an abstract of the work 
of the Society for the year ending April, 1896, take pleasure in 
submitting the following pages. 

Considering the novelty of the experiment and the breadth of 
plan upon which the Society has begun its work, its members may 
justly be gratified, not only with the good beginning already made, 
but with the promise the Society gives of future usefulness. 

The membership is large and influential, and includes representa- 
tives from all portions of the town. The tone of the meetings has 
been serious and thoughtful, and the discussions have touched 
upon some of the most vital problems that beset the home and the 
school. The lecture course was well sustained. 

Tlie several committees did not commence work until late in the 
year, but enough has been done to show how great is the field of 
opportunity. 

It is hoped during the coming year to make the meetings of great 
interest, and to emphasize the social feature in order that citizens 
and teachers may be able to know each other and to codperate 
heartily. 

The fact that several other towns and cities are imdertaking to 
establish similar organizations, should stimulate us to make the 
parent society genuinely strong and efficient, as an example of what 
may be done in a community through the correlation of social forces, 
with education as a central aim. 

The Executive Committee. 



PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE. 



Early in March, 1895, a number of citizens were invited to meet 
at the residence of Mrs. Joshua Crane, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the question of forming some organization, looking to the better 
imion of forces in the community. Among those who took part in 
this meeting were Dr. Walter Channing, Judge J. R. Dimbar, Mr. 
William H. Lincoln, Mr. D. S. Sanford, Mr. W. T. R. Marvin, Mr. 
Prentiss Cummings, Col. C. A. Hopkins, Miss Mary P. Frye, Miss 
Irene Weir, Rev. Howard N. Brown, Mr. Alfred D. Chandler and 
Mr. S. T. Button. All spoke earnestly in favor of some plan that 
should tend to bring the school and the home into closer sympathy. 
It was urged that the higher moral and spiritual ideals now made 
prominent in education cannot be attained without the fullest 
cooperation. Attention was called to the dangers that beset yoimg 
children when out of school and away from home during the long 
vacations, the possibility of reducing these dangers, and the' im- 
portance of " Child Study." 

Above all things it was felt that the physical conditions surround- 
ing the life of the child in the household and in the school-room 
need more studious attention than they have hitherto received, and 
that nothing could be more promising to the cause of education 
than frequent mutual conferences between teachers and parents 
upon all those vital questions that are constantly arising in the 
training of children. 

At the close of this interesting discussion, a committee on organ- 
ization was appointed, which was to report at an adjourned meet- 
ing to be held in the near future. 
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MEETING FOR ORGANIZATION. 



On Wednesday, May 8th, 1895, a meeting was held at Pierce 
Hall, Walnut street, and a representative assembly of about two 
hundred was present 

Dr. Walter Channing presided, and spoke of the progress which 
had marked educational work of recent years in Brookline, and of 
the possibility of accomplishing still better things through coopera- 
tion. 

The committee on organization, through Judge Dtmbar, pre- 
sented a draft of the Constitution, which was adopted. During the 
evening about one hundred persons signed the Constitution, and 
thus became members of the Society. After the election of officers, 
the subject of Nature as a factor in education was introduced by 
Mr. D. S. Sanford, who urged that parents should cooperate with 
teachers in bringing children into relation with natural phenomena, 
so that the Nature Study carried on in the school may be supple- 
mented by the aid of the home. Very interesting papers were read 
by Miss Helen P. Howell, Mrs. M. P. Kennard and Miss Mary 
McSkimmon, the latter illustrating her paper by drawings made in 
water colors by her pupils. 

Mr. J. Murray Kay congratulated the Society upon its formation, 
and endorsed all that had been said upon the value of Nature study. 

Dr. Felix Adler of New York being present, spoke in emphatic 
approval of the formation of such a society, and made some perti- 
nent remarks about the value of sociology as a study, beginning in 
the kindergarten and carried through all grades of the school. 
Nature is groaning and travailing for the attainment of the king- 
dom of righteousness. 
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FIRST REGULAR MEETING. 



The first regular meeting for the year 1895-6 was held in the 
Assembly Hall of the new High School, on Monday evening, 
November 25th, 1895. The weather was unfavorable, but the 
attendance was large and representative. Judge Dunbar proposed 
two amendments to the Constitution of the Society, relating to the 
custody of funds and providing for a committee on finance, which 
were adopted. 

The president. Dr. Channing, spoke of the attractiveness of the 
new High School and the g^eat change in educational methods 
which has taken place in recent years. He also emphasized the 
value of environment. 

The subject of the evening, "The home care of children," was 
then discussed by Dr. George W. Fitz of Cambridge, and Dr. T. 
M. Rotch of Boston. Dr. Fitz pointed out the difficulty of counter- 
acting the pernicious surroundings to which children are subjected 
in many homes. It showed that the teacher cannot assume all the 
responsibility of a child's training ; that parents must be educated 
to appreciate the means by which character is developed. 

Dr. Rotch emphasized the need of stud)dng early child life and 
the function of the mother in providing suitable care and nurture. 
He uttered a caution against too much exercise for young children, 
and urged moderation in dancing. 

At the close of these addresses an informal reception was held 
in the Art Room, which was largely attended. 
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SECOND REGULAR MEETING. 



The second regular meeting of the Society occurred on Wednes- 
day evening, January 14th, 1896. The subject for discussion was 
"The Reading of our Boys and Girls." 

President Channing introduced the subject by calling atten- 
tion to the importance of reading as one of the great channels 
whereby truth reaches the mind and heart of the young. He also 
deprecated the sensationalism which characterizes the modem 
newspaper, as being an unhealthy form of literature for young 
children. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder urged that reading should be not so 
much for information as for inspiration; that the schools should 
teach not only how to read but what to read ; that the home and 
the school should unite in bringing young people into relation with 
the great literature. He declared that parents may best help their 
children by sharing with them the pleasure of good books, the 
re-reading of what they once read and imperfectly digested. 

Mr. Dutton spoke of the beginnings of reading in the home and 
the school, calling attention to the importance of an enriched home 
life. We read and understand by means of the sense materials 
which the mind has accumulated. The end in reading is not 
immediate results, but interest and promise of future development. 

Miss Maud A. Hartwell thought that there was much need of 
elevating the taste of pupils of High School age. Young people 
think more of the plot than of the quality of the diction. Fiction 
should be taught more seriously, and a discriminating judgment 
should be cultivated as to what and how much to read. The home 
as well as the school needs to be reached in this regard. 

Mr. C. K. Bolton spoke of the parent's work in directing the 
reading of his child, especially along those lines which he is 
pursuing in the school. 
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Miss McSkimmon gave some interesting evidence of the high 
order of outside reading done by her pupils during the past year. 

Mr. J. C. Packard thought that much of the reading of children 
should be in the direction of Nature and Science. Better than 
classical reading along such lines, he said, is an acquaintance 
with the common applications of science, which are in the every- 
day life about us. 

Miss £. W. Bean called attention to the proper teaching of 
history as a means of stimulating a love for good reading. 

Hon. Charles Carleton Coffin spoke of the great activity of the 
present age as evidenced in the modern newspaper and magazine. 
He thought a specific course of reading could not be laid out, but 
that a wide knowledge of history is valuable as giving us in the 
records of the past a preface of the great developments of the 
future. A child should be educated for the time in which he lives. 

Mr. George W. Arnold called attention to the need of following 
the great leaders of literary thought. 

Miss Frye pled for the development of imagination ; said that the 
melody and swing of poetry helps us over the hard places in life. 

Dr. E. M. Hartwell was opposed to making children literary 
echoes. The child cannot be judged by an adult standard. He is 
not a miniature man. We know too little of the proper physical 
and mental development of children. This is more important than 
mere literary advancement. Children should learn to speak cor- 
rectly before being taught to read. 

Father Field called attention to the value of pictures appropriate 
for schoolrooms. 
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THIRD REGULAR MEETING. 



The third regular meeting of the society was held on Wednes- 
day evening, March i8th. Upon motion of Mr. Dutton, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved^ That in the death of Hon. Charles Carleton Coffin the 
town of Brookline has lost one of her most distinguished citizens, 
and the Education Society one of its most valued and highly 
esteemed members. 

Resolved^ That the homes and the schools of the whole coimtry 
are greatly indebted to Mr. Coffin for his volumes upon American 
History, which have appealed strongly to the interests of the young, 
and have done much to promote a broader and purer patriotism. 

Resolved, That we hereby extend our most cordial sympathy to 
the members of his family. 

President Channing spoke of the importance of keeping 
complete records of the doings of the Society, so that there 
might be not simply seed sowing, but fruit gathering, as a result of 
this work. 

Mr. John Tetlow, the head master of the Girls' High School, 
Boston, then opened a discussion upon the subject of ''Home Study 
and Recreation." After expressing his appreciation for the harmo- 
nious and aesthetic surroundings provided in the new High School, 
he spoke very pertinently with reference to pupils in the secondary 
period of school life, especially those who are preparing for college. 
He felt that the teacher in the secondary school stood between the 
devil and the deep sea ; Harvard College, with searching entrance 
examinations representing the one, and the community of parents 
and physicians the other. He recognized the great value of recrea- 
tion, and felt that parents were responsible for this side of the 
child's life. The manner in which pupils study at home is of great 
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importance, and is determined largely by conditions. Parents 
should exercise great care with reference to the amount of sleep 
and exercise that their children have, and should be moderate in 
their ambitions concerning the study of music and other outside 
accomplishments. He declared that two hours per day of piano 
practicing, in addition to the time needed for school tasks, would 
break down a blacksmith. Parents and pupils alike should be loyal 
to the school, and not allow outside diversions to interfere. It is 
an unmixed evil to allow duty to be sacrificed to personal pleasure. 

Judge Dunbar followed in the discussion. He explained that the 
American public school is a most democratic institution. It exists 
for average children who make up the majority. The school studies 
are graded as suggested by years of experience, and the presumption 
is that no serious mistake is made. We have found that the time 
required for home study in the grammar grades is from i to i ]^ 
hours per day ; in the High School from 2 to 2 ^ hours per day. 
Nine hours of sleep are necessary for children during this period, 
and at least four hours of play. Concentration is one of the real 
ends; both study and play should be earnest. Children in the 
High School have no place in society. Society diversions are 
opposed to concentration. 

Mr. Alfred D. Chandler pointed out the relation between home 
study and home teaching, and thought the field was unlimited, in 
case the parents were willing and competent, and the child receptive. 
Above all things he would establish moral, mental and physical 
health. He spoke of the inability to correct by the hard discipline 
of real life, mistakes made in the school age. He called attention 
to the caution implied in a witticism of Charles II., who said of the 
Spaniards, " They never said a foolish thing, and never did a wise 
one." He also quoted from Dr. Jackson, formerly of Boston, 
" Employment without labor, exercise without weariness, temperance 
without abstinence." Also one by the late Prof. Benjamin Pierce, 
of Harvard, '^ I urge upon you moderatioh in work, moderation in 
food, moderation in exercise, and unlimited enthusiasm for all that 
is noble and true." 
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Mr. C. C. Soule raised an inquiry in regard to the amount of help 
that parents could properly give their children. Methods for 
teaching have so changed that the parent is often left far behind. 
Parents knowing the individual characteristics of their diildren 
may do much to strengthen them upon those lines. They may thus 
supplement the school work with appropriate tasks. The home 
has its distinct field for supplemental education. 

At this point Dr. Channing gave an account of some experiments, 
testing the quality of mental work after various periods of rest, and 
said that short interruptions do not interfere with quality, as is the 
case with long periods of rest. The result of study is determined 
by the manner in which it is performed. 

Mrs. A. M. Ritchie spoke of indoor recreation and of the happy 
balance between too much and too little. The luxuries of our 
grandparents are the necessities of our children. The mother's 
vigilance is needed to simplify the demands made upon her children. 
Nothing should infringe upon the time appointed for sleep. All 
social amusements should be elevating. What is commonplace 
should not be allowed to attract children too much. All amuse- 
ments should be positively beneficial. 

Mr. Patrick O'Loughlin called attention to the need of treating 
individuals according to their needs respecting out-door exercise. 
Too many children are permitted to ape the manners of their elders. 
Faithful study during the school age is most essential to perfect 
manhood and womanhood. The future of our country depends 
upon the imited efforts of all regarding the schools. 

Mr. Osborne Howes emphasized the danger of too long vacations 
in the summer. He thought a shorter vacation would interfere 
with school less, and would reduce the pressure. Private schools 
are worse than public in this respect. He thought that the summer 
vacation could profitably be reduced by four weeks. 

Mr. Button took exception to this view and said that the school 
system is adapted to the social conditions of the day. Pupils, like 
men in business, must do more work in a shorter time. Moreover, 
the lengthening of the year would require another set of teachers. 
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Children should never be allowed to study after school in the after- 
noon while the sun shines, especially in winter, and parents should 
feel themselves responsible for the enforcement of this rule. The 
parents are to have the last word as to what and how long the child 
shall study at home. 

Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot remarked that certain virtues are taught in 
school, — as truth, honor and fidelity, — ^but that the antidote for the 
superficiality of young Americans must be sought for in the home, 
and in no other place. If a child is not morally strengthened there, 
the school will measurably fail. The development of a character 
never to be shaken can be accomplished in the home alone. 
Fathers and mothers must enter into the school life of the child in 
order to understand the conditions under which he studies. 

Mr. D. S. Sanford closed the discussion. Brookline pupils suffer 
severely from the effect of outside diversions — ^theatres, whist, church 
festivals, etc. The introduction of the higher branches into the 
lower grades promises to do much to relieve the pressure induced 
by added requirements by the colleges. Teachers and parents are 
coming more into conference. The school stands midway between 
the family and the state. If we deal justly with the average pupils 
results will take care of themselves. The outside activities of boys 
and girls should be organized. All obligations should be met by 
intelligent cooperation. Intelligent sympathy and companionship 
with the child is possible and should be exerted. 
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FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 



The Society held its annual meeting on Wednesday evening, 
April 22d. The attendance was large, and much interest was 
manifested in the reports of the committees as they were read. 
The President, Dr. Channing, after the reading of the minutes, 
spoke briefly concerning the work of the past year, and the future 
prospects of the Society. Here is the need of study by individual 
members in order to understand the questions of temperament and 
mental organization which so deeply affect child life. Education is 
not only for the purpose of making good citizens ; it must perfect 
manhood and womanhood and insure the success of the home. 

The Society then listened to the reports of the Standing Com- 
mittees. 

Report on Physical Training. 

Dr. H. M. Cutts,for the Committee on Physical Training, reported 
as follows : — 

Your Committee on Physical Training has been enlarged to 
sixteen members, and we would be glad to have it further increased 
by volunteers from the Society. The committee was most fortunate 
in receiving from the President of this association a communication 
suggesting topics pertaining to physical education for its investiga- 
tion. The committee was divided into sub-committees, each having 
one or two topics for its special consideration. Reports have been 
prepared by only a portion of these sub-committees, and these are 
to be regarded only as partial. 

Recess in the Schools, 
The length of the recess for the five-hour session of the higher 
grades of schools is thirty minutes. This period is utilized by the 
children for lunch and recreation. In addition to this thirty min- 
utes there is a break of from ten to fifteen minutes, during which 
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light calisthenics or marching is done. This serves a double pur- 
pose, as a rest from study while the exercise is physical training. 
In hot weather the regular recess is shortened to fifteen minutes, or 
just long enough to eat lunch, but the other fifteen minutes are 
made up by dismissing school just so much earlier. 

The recess seems satisfactory in length, and the observance of 
recess as such is universally compulsory. 

In suitable weather, all of this period (with the exception of that 
part which is required for lunch) should be passed in the open air ; 
and this is quite generally the case. 

Out-of-door exercises during the recess period are recommended, 
and probably more could be done in this line than at present. But 
some difficulties present themselves, the chief of which is that some 
school buildings have not sufficient land connected to form suitable 
playgrounds. Again, the children have no one to direct, so that 
many, instead of entering into active exercise, stand about in 
groups, with apparently nothing to do. The proportion of such is 
large, being about one third. 

Some games or simple gymnastic work might be introduced, 
which would demand, however, a guiding spirit, and some small 
outlay in material. Some friend of the school, or older pupil pre- 
viously prepared for the work, might be found to direct such exer- 
cise. 

When the weather is unsuited to out-of-door exercise, pla3n'ooms 
prove to be of great service, and it is recommended that in the 
construction of any new school building such rooms be provided. 

Bathing Advantages. 

The report of the sub-committee on "How can the New Bathing 
Establishment be utilized as a part of the Educational System of 
Brookline ?" was as follows : 

With the completion of the new bathing establishment, expected 
before September ist, an attractive and potent factor should enter 
into the physical training of the school children of our town. The 
shower-baths will present incentives and advantages for cleanliness 
which will doubtless influence the personal hygiene of a portion of 
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them most favorably. But beyond this direct hygienic mission in 
facilitating cleanliness, the establishment has a broader usefulness 
in furnishing almost ideal conditions for a swimming-schooL This 
opens up the possibility of a far-reaching and most beneficial influr 
ence upon the physical training and education of the pupils in our 
schools. It will put within reach of all of our youth the opportunity 
of learning to swim, — an art of established practicable value. We 
believe, also, that it is an art of great educational value from the 
standpoint of muscular coordination and general training of bodily 
processes. But, furthermore, it will give facilities for the practice 
of swimming as an exercise, for several months, if not throughout 
the entire year. Under the right conditions of temperature and 
ventilation, which the new establishment will supply, no other 
exercise is productive of more all-roimd, far-reaching good. Ample 
precautions will be taken to preserve the purity of the water and 
good order throughout. A preliminary rain-bath will be compulsory 
before entering the natatoriimi; while constant surface currents 
and frequent refillings give promise of water always in good condi- 
tion. 

It is hoped that a general recognition of the value of swimming 
as an exercise and the admirable conditions which are presented 
for its practice may lead to some arrangement whereby the use of 
the natatorium may be oifered to all pupils of our schools free of 
charge. 

In Birmingham, England, during a portion of the year, four large 
public baths are open on certain days for the use of the public 
school children, when swimming is systematically taught and 
practiced. The children of certain grades are expected to attend 
swimming school twice a week until they are able to swim, when 
further attendance becomes optional, but as a rule they continue to 
go from choice. 

The sub-committee which has been working upon this problem, 
and which consists of the medical officer of the board of health, the 
superintendent of the water works, the lady member of the com- 
mittee on improved bathing facilities, and the director of physical 
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training in the public schools, believes that something approaching 
this plan may be carried out with beneficial and pleasurable results 
to the pupils, and in a manner which will not offend the most fas- 
tidious. It therefore recommends : 

I St, That for a portion of the year competent instruction be pro- 
vided for both boys and girls, and that the slight expense involved 
be met from the appropriation for schools. 

2d, That for the same portion of the year the use of the nata- 
toriimi be reserved on certain afternoons for boys, and on others 
for girls, when pupils arranged as to grades may enjoy its privileges 
free of charge. 

" Swimming is an art so manly, so graceful and so useful that no 
one ever regrets the trouble of learning. And everyone can learn 
unless he be physically infirm or naturally a coward." 

Report of the Committee on Lectures. 

At the first meeting of the committee it was decided to invite as 
lecturers only persons eminent in their several departments, and to 
pay each lecturer I50. Of those first invited only three were unable 
to accept. The report of the treasurer will show that the returns 
from the lectures more than paid expenses. It should be a cause 
of encouragement to know that the citizens of Brookline will sup- 
port such a course of lectures, and their influence will be a helpful 
factor in the working out of a sound educational policy. The course 
of lectures given during the past winter was as follows : — 

Wednesday, Dec. 4. — Dr. G. .Stanley Hall, President Clark Uni- 
versity; subject, "Child Study: some of its methods and results." 

Wednesday, Dec. 18. — Dr. Felix Adler, of the Society of Ethical 
Culture, New York; subject, "The Influence of Modern Industrial 
Development upon the Family." 

Wednesday, Jan. 8. — Prof. John Fiske, the historian; subject, 
" Charles Lee, the Soldier of Fortune." 

Wednesday, Jan. 22. — Dr. William J. Tucker, President Dartmouth 
College; subject, "The Value and the Limit of Utility in Educa- 
tion." 
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Wednesday, Feb. 5. — Prof. Arthur W. Wheeler, Yale University; 
subject, "The Campaign of Waterloo." 

Wednesday, Feb. 19. — Dr. Charles De Garmo, President Swarth- 
more College ; subject, " Concentration, or Correlation of Studies." 

Report of the Committee on Child Study. 

Child Study must be recognized as an appropriate form of effort 
in a society whose avowed purpose is to secure the cooperation of 
parents and teachers in the improvement of educational conditions 
in the home and in the school. If your committee is not able to 
report as much in the form of tangible results as could be desired, 
it is because of the difficulties that surround the subject, rather 
than for any lack of appreciation of its importance. 

While this committee represents one of the few organized efforts 
in New England to study the child for the sake of knowing better 
how to educate him, it is encouraging to know that all over the 
West, where new ideas always find a quick response, there are 
many groups of persons zealously engaged in making observations 
upon children. In certain states, as, for instance, Illinois, there 
are regularly incorporated societies with many affiliated local com- 
mittees. The Illinois society has published during the past year a 
year book containing a full and complete history of the child study 
movement, with many suggestions for the canying on of this work. 
The Child Study Monthly, edited by Prof. William O. Krohn of 
the University of Illinois, and published in Chicago, is devoted 
exclusively to those practical problems which are connected with 
this subject. 

The committee has held several meetings during the past six 
months, which have been well attended, both by members and asso- 
ciate members. The various forms of Child Study have been 
discussed, as well as the importance of securing active cooperation 
of both teachers and parents. 

There are two general methods of Child Study : First, that of 
the laboratory, whereby tests, measurements and systematic experi- 
ments are applied to ascertain such facts as height, weight, sense 
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and motor ability ; and, second, the more incidental observation of 
traits and characteristics that can be carried on without stimulating 
the self-consciousness of the child, or even causing him to know 
that he is being observed. 

While the committee strongly favor the latter method, they are 
convinced that to secure definite information, it is necessary to issue 
from time to time syllabi that suggest certain lines upon which data 
may readily be obtained. 

The first schedule, especially applicable to young children, upon 
"Games and Toys," was issued in February. In response to this a 
good number of records have been received, mainly from mothers, 
and have been examined and simimarized by the secretary of the 
committee. 

A second schedule, upon the tests and aptitudes of children in 
respect to art and music, has been prepared and will soon be issued. 

The committee are convinced that suggestive outlines adapted to 
all ages in both the school and the home should be prepared, so 
that all parents as well as all teachers may contribute to this under- 
taking. The most important facts in the nature of children are 
subtle and illusive. We need in this branch of investigation some- 
thing of that patience and determination displayed by Professor 
Roentgen and others, who have brought to light and turned to 
practical use a deep physical truth that hitherto has been unem- 
ployed. 

It is our hope that a blank form may be devised containing ques- 
tions touching the child's tendencies, interests and habits as shown 
in the home and school, to be filled out by both teachers and 
parents and then exchanged. The intercommunication of the 
results of observation from these two widely differing points of 
view can but be of great mutual advantage and must redound to 
the welfare of the child. It is likely that in a large number of cases 
the observations and opinions of either parent or teacher are incom- 
plete or erroneous. They need to be supplemented by data taken 
from the other point of view, in order that serious mistakes may be 
avoided. 
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Says Prof. Krohn, ''Many a child who has been pronounced as 
hopelessly dull, might have been saved to society if his teacher had 
known how to test for common defects of sight, hearing, etc. 
Many a child that has been classed as having a peevish, unruly 
disposition, may have been suffering from indigestion, lack of 
proper nourishment, want of proper exercise, or some petty annoy- 
ance, any or all of which might have been removed by a little 
knowledge and wise counsel, and the child made one of the bright- 
est and happiest in the schoolroom." 

It is apparent that future progress in education is to be along the 
line of a finer adaptation of educational processes, based upon a 
better understanding of individual needs. We have been living in 
what might be called the era of school organization, when great 
attention has been paid to the perfecting of the graded system with 
respect to courses of study, text-books, examinations, marking, eta 
We are now entering upon a period of more scientific development 
when the joint intelligence of parent and teacher is to be brought 
to bear in order that peculiarities of temperament, defects of body 
and mind, and external conditions may be taken into account in 
prescribing courses of treatment. 

The committee earnestly invite all to take such an active interest 
in the work of Child Study as will make it an important depart- 
ment of the Education Society. 

Summary of Records concerning Games and Toys, 

In answer to the first schedule sent out by the Child Study 
Committee, reports from thirteen persons have been received, some 
of them giving the results of the study of one child; others, of the 
study of two or more children. 

The subject of the schedule is Play. The questions relate to the 
spirit and methods of the spontaneous play of children, and to the 
kind of games and toys they prefer. The children observed are 
from two to ten years of age. 

The following are the common points emphasized in these 
reports : — 
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The infant enjoys anything which has bright color, movement 
and noise. 

The favorite toys of children over two years of age are tools and 
dolls. Some children show a fondness for the same kind of toy 
from babyhood; in other cases, the character of their likings 
changes at each new stage of development. Im one case, a baby 
whose favorite toy was a little wooden mallet, as he grew older 
showed a great taste for carpentering; another boy of the same 
family, fond of impersonating a horse, later organized and carried 
on an extensive express business. 

In no case is a strong attachment for mechanical toys reported ; 
curiosity and passing interest are the strongest feelings excited by 
them. 

In regard to the question, " Does a child become angry with his 
toys, or go to them for comfort ? " all the answers to the first part 
of the question are in the negative, but in several instances the 
last part is answered in the affirmative. 

Out of five cases in which the effect of the kindergarten or home 
play is mentioned, four think that it helps the child to play by him- 
self ; and one, that it makes him dependent on an older person for 
his amusement. 

Toys are destroyed from carelessness and, occasionally, from a 
desire to investigate their nature. One case is reported of a child 
pulling a watch to pieces to find the mouse that " ran up the clock." 
Great sorrow was shown on not finding it. Musical toys are 
investigated to find the music. 

Girls usually show a fondness for dolls in general, feeling towards 
them as a mother towards a child ; boys do not care for dolls in 
general, but three cases are given of boys caring for a particular 
doll. 

Play seems to consist in the main of the impersonation of animals 
and older people. The child wishes to have the impersonation 
respected, and to be addressed in character. 

" Dressing up " is a great means in helping the illusion desired. 
Imaginary pla3anates are not unusual. One child of three years 
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old had an imaginary companion constantly with her, until one day 
when the family were moving, the elder sister suggested leaving the 
little companion in the railroad station, and she was never heard of 

It is impossible to generalize from so little data ; but what strikes 
one in looking over these reports, and from personal experience as 
well, is, that what a child requires in a toy, is a means of expression. 
Something he can modify, produce new results with, make serve 
the numberless different purposes his thoughts suggest, is the only 
satisfactory toy. For this reason, tools, dolls, blocks, sand, paper, 
pencil and scissors hold the first place in the hearts of the children. 

Mechanical toys appeal to a mature mind by their ingenuity and 
completeness, qualities not appreciated by children, and after the 
charm of novelty has worn off they are discarded for the simpler 
material which readily lends itself to the child's ideas. 

Report of the Committee on Music. 

The sub-committee on Music submited the following report: — 

The Society's object is two-fold; first, with the children, to 
increase their interest in the study of music and to encourage a 
preference for good music; second, with the parents, to increase 
their interest in having their children taught music. 

In his report in the Town Book of 1896, the instructor says that 
in the High School and the upper classes of the Grammar School 
the children are able to perform music which is in itself both 
educational and interesting. Below those classes, as the music has 
to be restricted to what the children can perform, it is not, of itself, 
so interesting as in the upper classes. 

The sub-committee has already accomplished some work at this 
point. Mrs. Latham, with several others invited by her and Mrs. 
Whitney, went to the schools and played and sang to the pupils. 
They report that there could be no question as to the pleasure and 
interest manifested by the children. The sub-committee recom- 
mends that, if opportunity can be given by the Superintendent, 
this experiment should be repeated. The plan is capable of 
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systematic development, and, after another year of the kindness <^ 
those who give their services, it can better be decided whether it is 
advisable to urge the employment of those who make it a profes- 
sional study. The intelligent observation of the school teachers 
will prove of the greatest value in this connection, as, indeed, it 
already has. One of the teachers added to the interest and 
pleasure of one occasion by telling the children about a young pupil 
whom she had taught in a Cambridge school before she came to 
Brookline, and whom she remembered for her sweet voice and 
earnest interest in the singing, saying in conclusion that the lady 
who was singing to them was that very pupil. 

The study of the workings of this plan would be of great service 
if the Brookline Education Society should find itself in possession of 
sufficient funds to attempt a series of educational concerts for the 
school children. 

It might be possible to introduce, as an elective study in the last 
two years of the High School, an advanced course in music and 
musical history. The sub-committee has not, however, any plan to 
oifer at present in this respect, but takes this opportunity of sug- 
gesting it, that it may be considered by as many as possible who 
are interested. The report of the Society will bring the suggestion 
to the notice of the School Committee. 

The second object of the Society, to make parents more earnest 
in the desire that their children should be taught music, must of 
necessity fellow the first object. Much is to be hoped from the 
accounts which the pupils themselves will give and from the parents' 
knowledge that the study of music is becoming a keener delight to 
their children. The sub-committee hopes that next winter an 
evening may be given by the Society to the discussion of the 
subject of music, in order that these and other points may be 
considered. 

Report of the Committee on Elementary Science. 

This committee has taken upon itself the task of attempting to 
answer, in part, at least, the following question : — 
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In what way can parents and teachers cooperate to the best 
vantage in the all-important work ot bringing the children to a 
en appreciation of Nature and Nature's moods? or, to put the 
itter more plainly, since the Superintendent and the School 
immittee have determined pretty fully what the teacrher is 
pected to do. Just how can the intelligent parent, or the good 
izen, assist the teacher in her aneropts to bring the children into 
>ser contact with all that is grand and beautiful in the phenomena 
daily life? 

A glance at the situation of things in any one of our modem 
lools will suffice to show that assistance of some sort from the 
me and from the office is sadly needed. The science-teaching of 
lay is no longer restricted to the old-time subject of Natural 
ilosophy, consisting largely of a bundle of ill-digested theories 
d subtle dogmas. Botany, taught by the dictionary method, or 
lology and Physical Geography by paragraphs, but must embrace, 
'Sooth, the entire realm of natural phenomena that is so continu- 
y coming into the environment of our pupils through the obser- 
don of things about them, through conversation at home, through 
estions put by their fellows, and last, but by no means least, 
ough the columns of the daily newspaper. The so-called 
mentary science of our schools of today should embrace among 
ler things a discussion of — 

[t) The soil and outcropping ledges of Brookline, her hills and 
lleys, the position of her water-sheds, her prevailing winds and 
erage temperature, her native flowers and fruits, her trees and 
r native birds, with much that formerly went under the head of 
lysical Ge<^aphy. 

[2) Out city water system, our telephone connections, our fire- 
irm system, our electric car service, and the new X-ray photog- 
>hy, with much that belongs under the head of that well-nigh 
shaustible topic, the new Physics. 

[3) The constituents of our atmosphere and the mechanical prop- 
ies of water, leading to such vital topics as ventilation and home 
litation, with much that comes under the head of the Chemistry 
daily life. 
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(4) The laws of health and the proper care of our bodies, to say 
nothing of Astronomy and Political Geography. 

Much of this work belongs to the High School, of course, and 
large provision is there being made to carry out a plan of study 
that shall cover all of this and more ; but surely the foundation of 
such work should be laid in our elementary schools. No matter 
whether our children are well versed in foreign lore or not, they 
should certainly be brought into familiar terms with the great world 
of Nature and of Art that is all about them, and be put in the way 
to answer a few, at least, of the thousand eager questions that are 
continually springing to their lips, as they watch the ever-changing 
scenes of this busy, bustling nineteenth century life of our modem 
city-town. 

Better a little less of arithmetic, of music, of dancing, or even 
of Latin, if need be, than to lose the practical wisdom that comes 
from a study of the '^philosophy of common things," tending as we 
believe to a development of common sense, and an appreciation of 
the true and the beautiful in the phenomena lying all aroimd us in 
our own daily lives. But here comes in a very practical question 
that must be answered. 

How can the conscientious teacher meet the heavy demands laid 
upon her by such a condition of things ? It is well-nigh impossible 
for her to collect the materials for the concrete illustration of certain 
portions of her subject, and yet such illustration is a prime necessity 
for an adequate conception of the topic presented. 

What is the use of talking to a child, for instance, about a certain 
kind of tree, or a flower or a bird, or an animal or a machine, if you 
cannot present something in the way of a specimen or a model or a 
picture to enable his mind to form a clear mental concept of the 
particular object that you are discussing? Now, it is right at this 
point where the intelligent parent and the good citizen generally may 
step into the midst of our public school system and render invalu- 
able aid to the struggling teacher, who is trying so hard to make the 
common surroimdings of daily life mean so much more to our 
children than they ever did to us. But how can the parents render 
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such assistance if they are not sufficiently in touch with the schools 
to know what subjects are being taught from day to day, or the 
methods pursued in science-teaching? In no way. But is it too 
much to ask that each father and mother spend a few minutes 
each day, — as much as might be given to the daily paper or the 
latest magazine, for instance, — in questioning the son (or the 
daughter) about his school work, with the definite purpose of placing 
himself en rapport with the teacher, and of assisting in the mental 
and moral development of the child? We are glad to know that 
this plan is already being carried out to some extent here, 
and that many a teacher ia encouraged and greatly helped by 
a bright comment upon the lesson from a boy or a girl, who is 
all enthusiasm over a bit of information or a practical illustration 
apropos of the topic in hand that his papa or his mamma gave 
him. Just so soon as our children find that the topics studied 
in the school are considered interesting at home, will the 
success of our science-study be assured. 

But we are indulging in generalities. To be more specific — 
Suppose that while a class was studying trees, there might be 
placed upon the walls of the room in which the pupils spend so 
much of their time, a really beautiful picture of a sturdy oak, such 
as the Germans like to draw, with massive trunk and giant arms, 
magnificent in the Herculean strength it has gained from continual 
wrestling with adverse winds. Would it not be a life-long lesson 
to every child who dwelt in its presence ? How many tjrpical and 
famous trees, indeed, might come as welcome guests and gracious 
teachers, softening and refining speech and manner by their silent 
influence. At the Peabody Museum, in Salem, there is a fine collec- 
tion of photographs of native as well as of rare and beautiful trees. 
Such a collection would be of great worth to every Brookline 
school, particularly if supplemented by a collection of tree products 
after the kind of the famous one at the University Museum, 
Cambridge. 

We are sadly in need of pictures, pictures of famous trees, of 
interesting animals, of curious flowers and of American scenery — 
the canons of Colorado, the Yosemite Valley, the Yellowstone 
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National Park, the Palisades of the Hudson — pictures not so 
much of the chromot3rpe order as of copies, inexpensive it may be, 
of great originals, such as Paul Potter's Bull, Rosa Bonheur's 
Horses, or Landseer's Hounds, together with photographs of natural 
scenery, mountains and rivers, and lakes and seas at home and 
abroad. Suggestions looking to the formation of such a collection 
of pictures, or an occasional contribution from one's own collection 
would be of great service. At the High School some interesting 
effects of clouds, lightning, etc., are in process of production and 
will be valuable helps. We need charts, diagrams, magazine articles 
of discoveries and manufactures, that are not to be found in the 
stores. It has been suggested that headquarters for a science 
museum be established at the School Committee building for the 
reception and preservation of curios, mementos of foreign countries, 
lantern slides of people, cities and objects of interest in far away 
lands, as well as those of noble mountains, majestic rivers and 
yawning canons of our own broad land. Here also railroad litera- 
ture might be kept for consultation. This has become an important 
aid in teaching commercial geography. Many of the railroads 
publish well-illustrated books containing fine photographs. A 
thousand minds are better than one, and we need suggestions 
along these lines, both as to where the material can be found and 
how it can be obtained. 

In the teaching of races of men, and regions remote from ordinary 
lines of travel, we should in some why make it possible for our 
children to hear the great travelers and explorers when they come 
to Boston. Men like Kennan, Peary, and Stanley ought to make 
almost an epoch in the school life of our children. 

In Geology, the fine collections in Boston and Cambridge must in 
some way be made a part of our pupils' close study at first hand. 
A few parents could greatly assist the teachers by being present on 
these excursions, and assisting in taking charge of the children and 
explaining the exhibits. 

In many of oiu: magazines are fine articles upon curious habits 
and interesting varieties of flowers. Who can realize the value of 
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a collection of such articles ready for use at the very moment the 
class requires their aid ? The nucleus of such a collection has 
already been formed, and parents could assist greatly by sending 
an occasional clipping or magazine to the chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

One of our townsmen has shown a praiseworthy example in 
inviting the school children and teachers to inspect his beautiful 
display of rhododendrons. This step can hardly be over-valued in 
its results to the children of our schools. We have overestimated 
the advantages our children have in living so near a great center of 
progress. Comparatively few of our three thousand pupils have 
ever seen an exhibit by the Horticultural Society or visited the 
Arnold Arboretum. Could not transportation be provided for the 
poorer children to visit such interesting and helpful places as the 
Arboretum, for example ? Through May, June, September and Oc- 
tober of our school months, there is a wealth of form and color there 
that would enrich the thought and feeling and imagination of every 
child in town, if it could be viewed thoughtfully and under escort. 
Philanthropic ladies could greatly assist here by acting as guides or 
providing conveyance. 

We appeal, then, through this committee, to the broad-minded 
busy men and women who are wrestling with great business and 
social problems. We need the advice and suggestion of men who 
are looking at things in the large, to help the teacher whose horizon 
is necessarily restricted, and who is dealing with details. 

Report of the CoMMrrrEE on History. 

The History Committee of the Education Society, appointed with- 
out instructions, submit herewith the conclusions they have reached 
as to the work such a committee might properly undertake, and also 
append a brief statement of what of a practical nature they have 
accomplished. We have felt that the committee would best prove 
its usefulness in supplementing the historical instruction already given 
in the schools, and in devising means for more thoroughly enlisting 
the interest of the parents in a subject not too elementary to claim 
their attention, and one which, next to literature, offers the best 
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chance for intellectual companionship with their children. We 
believe that no acquisition made by the school-boy rivals in import- 
ance the growing consciousness of his connection with the community 
life about him, where service is the supreme law of good citizenship. 
Rightly educated, he recognizes this law and becomes a valuable 
member of society. Because our best thought and activity is so 
largely determined by local conditions, and because existing social 
and political institutions are the outgrowth of the past, we feel 
warranted in emphasizing the importance of local history. If further 
justification is needed, it is found in the sound pedagogical maxim, 
that " we must pass from the known to the unknown." 

The first practical suggestion we would make is that, so far as 
possible, direct rather than indirect means of teaching should be 
employed. Many of the fathers of our boys and girls were partici- 
pants in the nation's struggle for existence. Since this is so, it is 
unreasonable that the children should be fed wholly on the unreality 
of books. The stirring times of the great Civil War should be made 
real by a recital of the personal experiences of those who in the field 
or at home had a share in saving the nation. The services of Brook- 
line men and women, the spirit which moved this and every loyal 
community and which found expression even among the school 
children of that time, should be recalled and made to stir the 
patriotic instincts of our boys and girls. Through the interest in 
local history fostered by prize essays and the High School paper, 
many interesting old letters and other documents of value have been 
brought to light during the past year. Brookline has no historical 
museum, but the beginnings of a collection have been made at the 
Public Library. We hope to augment this collection by enlisting the 
cooperation of the children, and through them of their parents, in a 
project the realization of which would be of direct benefit to genera- 
tions of school children and of lasting interest and value to all 
residents of the town. Hitherto, natural science has monopolized 
the advantage which comes from objective treatment. Properly 
taught it requires a laboratory where the individual pupil handles 
specimens or apparatus, performs experiments, and reaches his own 
conclusions. The training involved is of the highest value. History, 
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too, may be used as a means of developing independent judgment, 
and to this end the intensive study of local history, based upon direct 
observation and original research, is strongly to be recommended. 
From it would come standards of measurement to be applied in 
interpreting conditions more remote in place and time ; by it would 
be begotten the surest guarantee of good citizenship. So rapid is the 
growth of Brookline that its civic tone is sure to be lowered unless 
the children in the schools are taught to cherish and perpetuate the 
best traditions of the town. The unique individuality of the town 
should be preserved at any cost. It will be no mistake for the 
authorities to follow the example of other communities in marking 
by tablets and appropriate inscriptions every historic spot in the town. 

Another suggestion made by the committee is that the historic 
highways should be made special objects of study ; that the old 
houses, many of which are still standing, should be sought out, 
photographed, and located with the early routes of travel, upon 
schoolroom maps of the town. The old Aspinwall house has dis- 
appeared within a few years, and the entire character of the neighbor- 
hood has been changed by the erection of new houses. A similar 
fate will soon overtake other old residences. It is an interesting fact 
that the Indian trail over which the apostle Eliot traveled still exists 
as Poimd lane. Valuable monographs upon the history of convey- 
ance between Brookline and Boston, Brookline's share in the Revolu- 
tion, and Brookline in the Civil War, have already been written by 
pupils of the High School, and the future historian will find his task 
easier in consequence. In all such work there is room for the 
sympathetic cooperation of the parents. Its up-to-date character 
makes it as interesting for adults as for children. 

Again, we believe that excursions to historical localities in and 
about Boston should be made systematically by the children of all 
grades that are studying United States history; and that the art 
museums in Boston and Cambridge should be frequently visited by 
students of ancient and mediaeval history. 

Finally, there is a wealth of matter bearing upon history, biography, 
current politics and government, in the newspapers and periodicals of 
the day, which, if systematically coUected and preserved, would be of 
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permanent value in the schools. Bulletin boards may be kept bright 
and attractive by pictures cut from illustrated magazines. Scrap- 
books may be filled, and longer articles may be bound separately and 
indexed for ready reference when they are needed. Under the 
guidance of their teachers and parents the children will grow increas- 
ingly discriminating in collecting such material. 

These are some of the suggestions made by the History Committee. 
It remains to state what the committee has actually accomplished. 

I St. It has provided a Friday afternoon course of lectures upon 
local history and the Civil War^ to which all children of the town 
twelve years old and upwards, their teachers and their parents, have 
been invited. The subjects and the speakers were as follows : — 

Vicksburg and Gettysburg . By Hon. Charles Carleton Coffin 

History in the Boston Streets By Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D. 

The Abolitionists By Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison 

Lessons from the Old South Meeting House By Mr. Edwin D. Mead 

The Negro as a Soldier By Mr. Chas. C. Soule 

Personal Reminiscences of the Civil War By Rev. Erastus Blakeslee 

2d. They have prepared a suggestive outline and placed letter- 
file envelopes and boxes in the high and grammar schools, for the 
systematic collection of newspaper items. 

3d. The first of a series of guide leaflets for historical excursions 
has been printed. These will contain a bibliography, and give in a 
condensed form such information pertaining to a historical locality 
as will be helpful to the teacher who wishes to visit it with her class. 

Report of the CoMMnrEE on Milttarv Drill, Gymnastics, Etc. 

The boys of the High School have two half hours each week 
devoted to class drill ; a part of the year this consists of marching 
and "setting-up" exercises, and the rest is military drill, which is 
largely the manual of arms. 

It seems to us that the manual of arms is not the most desirable 
form of exercise, for the reasons that it is not sufficiently interesting 
and that it does not seem to accomplish enough to pay for the 
time occupied. 

We approve of the marching and setting-up exercises, and we 
favor their retention. 
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We do not desire to report definitely on the subject of military 
drill in advance of the close of the discussion now going on before 
the Boston Phjrsical Education Society upon this subject ; we lelt it 
to be our duty to call the attention of the School Committee to this 
discussion and to the opportunity of hearing Colonel Edmunds, of 
the Cadets, on April 33d. 

If the single-stick and broadsword drill, combined with marching, 
which is proposed by Colonel Edmunds, should meet the approval 
of the School Committee, it would dispose of this question of the 
best form of exercise for the boys ; nothing else would be needed 
during the hours of school. 

Our recommendations refer to such work as may be done during 
the five hours of the daily session, and have no reference to what 
might be done if the school should claim any control of the boys* 
play hours. We think any experiment in this direction should be 
entered upon with the greatest caution. We should, of course, be 
glad if the school authorities could exercise such moral control and 
advice as would extend the benefits of athletic games to the many 
instead of the few ; for it is well known that outdoor athletics and 
the making of athletes, as at present carried on, do not tend to the 
physical development of the majority. They usually end in the few 
best getting most of the benefits ; and we think that health for all is 
the proper end for physical work in connection with the schools. 

But against this benefit must be set the danger of making boys 
feel that athletic games and sports are compulsory. This would take 
away much of their usefiilness as well as much of their charm. 

We do not advise the establishment of a complete gymnasium. 
Any apparatus which may be purchased, should be with definite idea 
of its regular use for the general health and welfare. 

On the subject of competitions, we realize their use in encouraging 
interest in any form of exercise the School Committee may adopt, 
and we would favor competitions and the giving of prizes to that 
end • but, though we do not wish to discourage any form of athletic 
games or contests in which boys naturally take an interest, we regard 
outside competitions as open to serious objections. If under school 
control, some of these would be lessened, but we do not advise taking 
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the school work out of strictly physical training and into the domain 
of athletics. Judicious recognition^ on the other hand, will undoubt- 
edly do good and counteract some of the demoralizing tendencies of 
these competitions. 

The girls of the High School have at present two half-hour classes 
each week in calisthenics, under a director of physical training ; the 
exercises consist of free body movements, with and without simple 
apparatus, such as dumb-bells, wands, etc., and marching, all with 
music. 

We heartily approve of these classes in calisthenics, especially for 
the winter season. We should be glad if basket-ball or some such 
game could be substituted in the open weather ; we feel that this 
would be a beneficial change from the indoor work, and would prove 
to be of great interest, and this matter of interest should always be 
borne in mind by those having the choice of exercises and drills. 

In the schools below the High School there are, we believe, short 
daily exercises with the windows open, in the middle of the session ; 
this we greatly approve of, and we suggest the possibility of its 
adoption in the High School on the days when there is no other 
physical exercise. 

Report of School Libraries Committee. 

The committee appointed to consider plans for placing small 
collections of books in school-rooms has made some study of the 
progress along this line in other places. It finds that much has 
been done elsewhere to awaken in children a taste for better 
reading as a means of recreation, and as a help to their studies. 
Next year the committee hopes to offer suggestions for effective 
work here in Brookline. 

Meanwhile, Miss McSkimmon, of oiu: committee, has prepared 
an annotated list of books on each subject taught in the primary 
and grammar grades. These books are all in the Public Library, 
and the shelf-numbers are given to enable children, as soon as the 
list is published, to call for the books that interest them. 



AN ART BOARD. 



Report op a Conference. 

As indicating one of the many directions in which a society of 
this kind may be of service to the commimity, mention maybe 
made of a conference which the Executive Committee held with a 
nmnber of prominent citizens, to consider what might be done in 
the direction of promoting the aesthetic development of the town. 

After one deliberation, it decided that it would be desirable for 
the town to appoint a board or committee to which plans for new 
public buildings and works of art or decoration could be submitted 
for approval. 

A committee was appointed to take any further action that 
might be necessary. Learning that the Selectmen, through its sub- 
committee on by-laws, had already discussed the subject, a consul- 
tation was held with its chairman, and it is now confidently expected 
that when the by-laws of the town are revised, as they soon will be, 
the appointment of an art board or committee will be provided for. 



REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 



Brookline Education Society 
In Account with C. K. Bolton, Treasurer. 

Cr. 

1896. 

April 8. By annual fees $452 00 

" By contributions to the expenses of the 

fall meeting 100 00 

" By sale of tickets for the lecture course 440 35 
" By other receipts i 50 

*993 85 

Dr. 

1896. 

April 8. To paid to lecturers $300 00 

" " caterer 100 00 

" " for printing, postage, advertis- 
ing, etc 203 97 

Total $603 97 

April 8. Cash on hand to new account (Brook- 
line National Bank) $389 88 

t99Z 85 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. K. Bolton, Treasurer, 
Correct : 

W. CHANNING9 
S. T. Dutton, 

J. R. DifNBAR, 

Finance CommUtee, 



CONSTITUTION. 



The Brookline Education Society is established to promote a 
broader knowledge of the Science of Education, a better under- 
standing of methods now employed, and a closer sympathy and 
cooperation between the home and the school. 

Officers. The Society shall elect by ballot, at the r^^ular meet- 
ing in April, a President, a Secretary, who shall also act as Treas- 
urer, and five other persons who, witn the President and Secretary, 
shall constitute an Executive Committee. 

The President shall preside at the meetings of the Society and 
of the Executive Committee. 

The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings^ of the 
Society and of the Executive Committee ; shall issue notices of all 
the meetings ; shall notify members of their election, and shall con- 
duct the correspondence of the Society. The Secretary shall also 
be the custodian of the funds of the Society, use them under the 
direction of the Executive Committee, and render an account of the 
same at the re^ar meeting in April. 

The Executive Committee shall present for election to member- 
ship in the Society, such names as their judgment may determine 
shdl prepare programmes for all meetings, and shall have general 
charge and management of the business and affairs of the Society. 

Members. Any persons of the age of twenty years, desiring to 
join the Society, and sympathizing with its objects, may become 
members by signing the Constitution, if nominated by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and elected at any meeting by a majority of the 
members present. Every member shall pay an annual fee of one 
dollar. The Secretary shall send to all persons who are chosen 
members a notice of their election, with a copy of the Constitution, 
calling attention to the provision for an annual fee. 

Meetings. Regular meetings of the Society shall be held on the 
second Wednesday of October, December, February and April. 
Special meetings may be called by the President whenever he shall 
deem it expedient. At all meetings of the Society, after papers or 
addresses nave been presented, there shall be opportunity for free 
discussion of the same. 

Standing Committees. The executive committee shall appoint 
the following standing committees: (i) Committee of ten persons 
on Child Study; (2) Committee of five on Physical Training; (3) 
Committee of three on History; (4) Committee of three on Natural 
Science ; (5) Committee of six on Music and Art ; (6) Committee of 
seven on School Libraries ; (7) Committee of three on Lectures ; ^8) 
a Finance Committee, whose duty shall be to obtain funds for tlie 
Society and to act with reference thereto under direction of the 
Executive Committee. 

F" Quorum. At all meetings of the Society a quorum shall consist 
of twenty members. 






MEMBERS. 



Achom, Mr. Edgar O. 
Achom, Mrs. Edgar O. 
Adams, Mr. John S. 
Adams, Mrs. John S. 
Adams, Miss Lulu G. 
Addicks, Mr. F. P. 
Addicks, Mrs. F. P. 
Allen, Miss Lizzie C. 
Andrews, Mr. Robert 
Andrews, Mrs. Walter E. 
Anthony, Mr. Edgar W. 
Anthony, Mrs. Edgar W. 
Archibald, Rev. William Elder 
Arnold, Mr. George F. 
Arnold, Mrs. George F. 
Aspinwall, Susan L. 
Atkinson, Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, Mrs. Edward 
Atkinson, Mr. William 



21 Center street. 

63 Harvard avenue. 

The I brook, Kent street. 
21 Clinton road. 

Searle avenue. 
Chestnut Hill. 
Heath avenue. 
123 Sewall avenue. 

Prospect street. 
Waverly street. 

Chestnut Hill. 
Heath avenue. 



Bacon, Mr. Francis H. 
Bacon, Mrs. Francis H. 
Bacon, Mr. Edward 
Baker, Mr. Harvey H. 
Baker, Mr. Edward W. 
Baker, Mrs. Edward W. 
Bates, Mr. Jacob P. 
Bates, Mrs. Jacob P. 
Bean, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Bearce, Mr. Horace L. 
Bearce, Mrs. Horace L. 
Beecher, Rev. Luther F. 
Bennett, Miss Helen P. 
Bishop, Mr. Robert 
Bishop, Miss Helen 
Blakeslee, Rev. Erastus 
Blakeslee, Mrs. Erastus 



40 Kent street. 

10 Marlborough street, Boston. 
Newton street. 
29 Vernon street. 

S6 Longwood avenue. 

45 Upton street, Boston. 
61 Sumner road. 

177 Davis avenue. 
2 Elm place. 
Linden place. 

162 Mason terrace. 
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Bolton, Mr. Charles Knowles 
Bosworth, Miss Abby F. 
Bowker, Dr. Everett M. 
Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, Mrs. Nehemiah 
Bradley, Miss Ella 
Briggs, Mrs. Katherine E. 
Brown, Mr. D. Austin, 
Brown, Mrs. D. Austin 
Brown, Miss M. Louise 
Bruce, Miss Sarah E. 
Bryant, Mr. Henry F. 
Bryant, Mrs. Henry F. 
Burdett, Mr. Frank W. 



Public Library. 
115 School street 
328 Washington street 
16 Stetson street. 

374 Marlborough street, Boston. 
10 AUerton street 
Parker Hill, Roxbury. 

9 Louisburg square, Boston. 
82 Chandler street, Boston. 
164 High street. 

Harvard avenue. 



Cabot, Mrs. J. EDiot 
Cabot, Miss Theodora 
Cabot, Mr. Frederick P. 
Cabot, Mrs. Louisa S. 
Cabot, Mr. WiUiam R. 
Cabot, Miss Margaret 
Carr, Miss Hattie L. 
Carpenter, Mr. Edward H. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Edward H. 
Chandler, Mr. Alfred D. 
Chandler, Mrs. Alfred D. 
Channing, Dr. Walter 
Channing, Mrs. Walter 
Chapin, Mrs. Henry W. 
Chase, Dr. H. Lincoln 
Chase, Miss Ellen 
ChUd, Mr. Horace W. 
Cheney, Mrs. Frederick N. 
Christenson, Mrs. Niels 
Coale, Mr. G. O. G. 
Cobb, Mr. Charles K. 
Cobb, Mrs. Charles K. 
Codman, Jr., Mr. James M, 
Coffin, Mrs. C. C. 
Coffin, Mrs. Sarah T. 
Coffin, Mr. Rufus 
Cole, Mr. Edward B. 
Cole, Mrs. Edward B. 
Cole, Mr. Samuel W. 



Clyde street 
Fisher avenue. 
35 Heath street 
232 High street 
Clyde street 
Heath street. 
21 Harvard street. 
Walnut street, 

Boylston street. 

Chestnut Hill avenue. 

364 Columbus avenue, Boston. 

Harvard street 

Heath Hill. 

2 Monmouth street 

Harvard street 

Harvard street. 

Sedgwick street, Jamaica Plain. 

Chestnut Hill. 

Warren street. 
Shailer street. 
Chestnut Hill. 
Boylston street 
208 Aspinwall avenue. 

9 Holyoke street, Boston. 
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Collingwood, Miss Mary J. 
Conley, Mr. George H. 
Conley, Mrs. George H. 
Cook, Miss Eva W. 
Cooper, Mr. Frank I. 
Crane, Mrs. Joshua 
Crane, Jr., Mr. Joshua 
Crane, Miss Mary 
Crocker, Miss Marion £. 
Cummings, Miss Emma 
Cummings, Miss Mabel 
Cummings, Mr. Prentiss 
Cummings, Mrs. Prentiss 
Cushman, Miss Bertha F. 
Cushman, Miss Martha 
Cutler, Mr. William S. 
Cutler, Mrs. William S. 
Cutts, Dr. H. M. 
Cutts, Mrs. H. M. 

Dabney, Miss O. Frederica 
Daland, Mr. Tucker 
Daland, Mrs. Tucker 
Darling, Mr. Herbert H. 
Darling, Mrs. Herbert H. 
Davis, Miss Agnes 
Davis, Mr. L. Shannon 
Davis, Mrs. L. Shannon 
Davis, Miss Sarah C. 
De Bacon, Miss Louise F. 
Defriez, Dr. William P. 
Defriez, Mrs. William P. 
Denny, Mr. Arthur B. 
Denny, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Denny, Miss Elizabeth E. 
Denny, Miss Emily G. 
Denny, Miss Mary G. 
Doland, Miss Matilda B. 
Doliber, Mr. Thomas 
Drew, Mr. Charles H. 
Drew, Mrs. Charles H. 
Driscoll, Mr. Dennis 
Driscoll, Mrs. Dennis 
Driscoll, Mr. Michael 
Driscoll, Mrs. Michael 
Driscoll, Miss Grace 



2 Elm place. 
Osborne road. 

31 Harvard street. 

53 Devonshire street, Boston. 

High street. 



Cypress street. 
31 Cypress street. 

Gardner road. 

Perry street. 

Chestnut street. 

105 Aspinwall avenue. 



Fisher avenue. 
Fisher avenue. 

14 Elm street 

Tappan street. 
45 Clinton road. 

Cypress place. 
University road. 
Washington street. 

Chestnut Hill. 

Upland road. 
Edgehill road. 

69 Prospect street. 
Goddard avenue. 
24 Winthrop road. 

21 Kent street. 

9 Kent street. 
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Drost, Mr. C. A. 
Drost, Mrs. C. A. 
Dunbar, Mr. James R. 
Dunbar, Mrs. James R. 
Duncan, Rev. Samuel W. 
Dutton, Mr. S. T. 
Dutton, Mrs. S. T. 
Dwight, Mr. Edmund 



1 1 Cypress street 

Mason terrace. 

169 Freeman street 
Colboume crescent 

191 Marlborough street, Boston. 



Edgerly, Miss Martha W. 
Edwards, Miss Agnes E. H. 
Edwards, Mrs. J. Cooper 
Estes, Mr. Dana 
Ettinge, Miss Eudora T. 
Everett, Mr. Arthur G. 
Everett, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Everett, Miss Margaret M. 



Irving street. 
36 Longwood avenue. 
Sumner road. 
Englewood avenue. 
109 Harvard street 
Chestnut Hill avenue. 

Goodwin place. 



Fay, Mr. Clement K. 
Fisher, Miss Laura 
Fitz Gerald, Mr. Desmond 
Fitz Gerald, Mrs. Desmond 
Flanders, Mrs. A. L. 
Flanders, Mr. Rufus A. 
Flanders, Mrs. Rufus A. 
Floyd, Mrs. Eugene B. 
Forbes, Mr. F. F. 
Forbes, Mrs. F. F. 
Foster, Mr. Charles H. W. 
Foster, Mrs. Charles H. W. 
French, Miss Nelly W. 
Friend, Miss Mabel C. 
Frost, Miss A. May 
Frye, Miss Mary P. 
Fuller, Mr. Horace W. 
Fuller, Mrs. Horace W. 



Linden place. 

68 Marlborough street, Boston. 

Washington street. 

49 Longwood avenue. 
39 Auburn street. 

7 Vernon street 
School street. 

38 Upland road. 

4 Faxon avenue, Quincy. 
Mason terrace, Corey Hill. 
109 Harvard street. 
786 Washington street. 
156 Cypress street. 



Garrison, Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison, Mrs. William Lloyd 
George, Miss Emma A. 
Gibbs, Mr. Emery B. 
Gibbs, Mrs. Emery B. 
Gleason, Miss Elizabeth 



1763 Beacon street 

2 Aspinwall avenue. 
85 School street. 

12 Kent street. 
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Glidden, 2d, Mr. WilUam T. 
Glidden, 2d, Mrs. wmiam T. 
Goodwin, Miss Frances C. 
Graham, Dr. Douglas 
Grey, Mrs. Morris 
Gross, Mrs. Susan M. 
Guild, Mrs. J. Anson 

Hale, Dr. Josiah L. 
Hale, Mrs. Josiah L. 
HaU, Mr. Joseph W. 
Hall, Mrs. Joseph W. 
Hall, Mr. Prescott F. 
Hammer, Mr. Frank J. 
Hammer, Mrs. Frank J. 
Hand, Mr. J. B. 
Harkins, Mr. Edward 
Harkins, Mrs. Edward 
Hartwell, Miss Maude A. 
Haven, Rev. William I. 
Haven, Mrs. William I. 
Hay ward. Miss Susan C. 
Hayward, Miss Lucy B. 
Head, Mrs. Fannie L. 
Henderson, Mr. Ernest F. 
Henderson, Mrs. Ernest F. 
Henry, Mr. John J. 
Henry, Mrs. John J. 
Higgins, Miss Dorcas C. 
Hill, Mr. William H. 
Hill, Mrs. William H. 
Homer, Mr. Joseph W. 
Homer, Mrs. Joseph W. 
Hopkins, Col. Charles A. 
Hopkins, Mrs. Charles A. 
Hopkins, Miss Martha 
Houghton, Dr. Silas A. 
Howe, Mrs. Annie 
Howell, Miss Helen P. 
Howes, Mr. Osborne 
Howes, Mrs. Osborne 
Humphrey, Capt. William F. 
Humphrey, Mrs. William F. 

Hunneman, Mr. William C. 
Hunneman, Mrs. William C. 



Kilsyth road. 

55 St. Stephen street, Boston. 
Aspinwall avenue. 
Chestnut Hill. 

11 Holden street. 
2 Elm place. 

188 Chestnut Hill avenue. 

Tappan street. 

135 High street. 
Auburn place. 

Andem place. 
118 Davis avenue. 

418 Massachusetts avenue, Boston. 
33 Marion street. 

12 Greenwich Park, Boston. 
60 Waverly street. 
Harvard street. 

Devon road. 

150 Toxteth street. 

4 South street, Quincy Point. 
81 Marion street. 

247 Walnut street. 

Winthrop road. 



137 Park street. 
26 Chestnut street. 
24 Linden place. 
Woodland road. 

165 Aspinwall avenue. 



94 Colchester street. 
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James, Mr. Charles L. 
James, Mrs. Charles L. 
Jenney, Mr. A. S. 
Jenney, Mrs. A. S. 
Johnson, Miss Anna M. 
Johnson, Miss Catherine F. 
Johnson, Mrs. Patrick 
Jones, Mr. John C. 
Jones, Mrs. John C. 
Jones, Mrs. R. H. 
Jones, Mr. Winthrop B. 
Jones, Mrs. Winthrop B. 

Kaan, Dr. George W. 
Kay, Mr. J. Murray 
Kay, Mrs. J. Murray 
Kellogg, Mr. Charles W. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Charles W. 
Kennard, Mr. Charles £. 
Kennard, Mrs. Charles £. 
Kennard, Mrs. Martin P. 
Kingsbury, Miss Mary £. 
Kingsbury, Miss Fannie W. 
Kittredge, Dr. Joseph 
Kittredge, Mrs. J. C. 
Knapp, Mr. Benjamin L. 

Lamb, Mr. Henry W, 
Lander, Mrs. Ruth £. 
Latham, Mr. Aaron H. 
Latham, Mrs. Aaron H. 
Lawrence, Mr. Francis W. 
Lewis, Mrs. £mma W. 
Lewis, Mrs. £mma T. 
Lincoln, Jr., Mr. Albert L. 
Lincoln, Jr., Mrs. Albert L. 
Lincoln, Mr. £dwin H. 
Lincoln, Mrs. £dwin H. 
Lincoln, Mr. William £. 
Lincoln, Mrs. William £. 
Lincoln, Mr. William H. 
Lincoln, Mrs. William H. 
Littell, Miss Susan G. 
Little, Mr. George B. 
Logan, Mr. Hiram H. 
Logan, Mrs. Hiram H. 



Still street 

30 Steams road. 

Washington street 
Centre street, Jamaica Plain. 
205 Davis avenue. 
1647 Beacon street. 

Chestnut HilL 
Webster place. 



Brook street 
Gardner road. 

51 St. Paul street 

200 Kent street. 

331 Walnut street 

Holden street. 

20 Greenwich Park, Boston. 

Cypress street 

Gardner road. 

95 Francis street. 

High street. 

12 Storey street, Cambric^e. 

Allerton street 

187 Mountfort street. 
Harvard avenue. 
24 Searle avenue. 
40 Cypress place. 

132 Summit avenue. 

54 Gardner road. 

Beech road. 

36 Alton street. 
232 Kent street. 
143 Tappan street 
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Long, Miss Florence H. 
Lorimer, Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, Mrs. George C. 
Lothrop, Mr. T. J. 
Lothrop, Mrs. T. J. 
Lovett, Mr. A. S. 
Lovett, Mrs. A. S. 
Lundberg, Mr. Gustaf 
Lundberg, Mrs. Gustaf 
Lyndon, Mr. W. H. 

Macomber, Mr. Henry S. 
Macomber, Mrs. Henry S. 
Maine, Miss Dora T. 
Malone, Miss Margaret £. 
Manning, Mr. Joseph A. 
Manning, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Manson, Miss Fannie A. 
Martin, Mrs. Georgia L. 
Marvin, Mr. W. T. R. 
Marvin, Mrs. W. T. R. 
Mason, Mrs. Eveleen L. 
Mason, Miss Martha 
McCleary, Mr. S. F. 
McKay, Mr. Joseph 
McLaughlin, Dr. Henry V, 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Henry V. 
McSkimmon, Miss Mary 
Mead, Mr. F. S. 
Mead, Mrs. F. S. 
Mills, Mrs. Arthur 
Mitchell, Mr. J. G. 
Mitchell, Mrs. J. G. 
Mixter, Mrs. Samuel J. 
Moore, Dr. J. Herbert 
Moore, Mrs. J. Herbert 
Morrill, Miss Grace W. 
Morris, Rev. L. J. 
Moses, Miss Hattie £. 
Mowry, Mr. Oscar B. 
Mullowney, Mr. John M. 
Mullowney, Mrs. John M. 



Newton Highlands, Box 298. 
Harvard street. 

1359 Beacon street. 

32 Vernon street. 

Rawson road. 

115 School street. 

162 Cypress street. 

12 Kent street. 
2 Elm place. 
41 Clark road. 

5 Shenandoah street, Ashmont. 
Davis Mansion, Davis avenue. 
Harvard street. 

St. Paul street. 

96 Summit avenue. 

384 Harvard street. 

The Colchester, Beacon street 

29 Kent street. 

13 Putnam street, Roxbury. 
Walnut street. 

Irving street. 
Gardner road. 

180 Marlborough street, Boston. 
1 1 Charles street. 

105 Center street. 
Linden place. 
55 Linden place. 
136 St. Paul street. 
298 Boylston street. 



Nash, Miss Frances J. 
Newell, Miss Helen 
Newhall, Mr. Horatio 



14 Auburn street. 

4 Kilsyth terrace, Kilsythfroad. 

920 Beacon street, Boston. 
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Nevers, Miss Henrietta A. 
Noyes, Mr. George D. 
Noyes, Mrs. George D. 



Goodwin place. 
287 Walnut street 



Ober, Miss M. Louise, 
O'Hearn, Miss Margaret 
O'Loughlin, Mr. Patrick 
O'Loi^hlin, Mrs. Patrick 
Owens, Mr. Joseph £. 



46 Thomdike street. 
98 Boylston street. 
Cypress street 

140 Boylston street 



Packard, Mr. John C. 
Packard, Mrs. John C. 
Page, Mr. George H. 
Page, Mrs. George H. 
Paige, Mr. Walter W. 
Paige, Mrs. A. S. 
Paine, 2d, Mrs. Robert Treat 
Paul, Miss Hattie F. 
Percy, Dr. Frederick B. 
Percy, Mrs. Frederick B. 
Perkins, Mr. F. Nathaniel 
Perry, Mr. Arthur 
Perry, Mrs. Arthur 
Pierce, Miss Caroline A. 
Pitkin, Mrs. Nellie W. 
Pitman, Mr. F. B. 
Potter, Mr. WiUiam W. 
Potter, Mrs. William W. 
Punchard, Mr. William H. 
Punchard, Mrs. William H. 

Ransom, Mrs. Eliza M. T. 
Raymond, Miss Mary £. 
Reay, Miss Ella 
Redding, Mr. William 
Redding, Mrs. William 
Rice, Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Rice, Mr. Lepine Hall 
Rice, Mrs. Lepine Hall 
Richards, Mr. Henry N. 
Richards, Mrs. J. Dudley 
Richardson, Mrs. John 
Rideoute, Miss Caroline L. 
Ritchie, Mr. A. M. 
Ritchie, Mrs. A. M. 



12 Searle avenue. 
Hill street 

26 Searle avenue. 

Heath street. 

27 Lambert avenue, Roxbury. 
194 Aspinwall avenue. 

12 Kent street 

12 Lancaster terrace. 

227 Chestnut Hill avenue. 
Argyle road, Brighton. 
Carlton street 
287 Kent street 

5 KeifEer road. 



10 Union Park, Boston. 
218 Columbus avenue, Boston. 
Mrs. W. L. Chase's, Alton place. 
Winthrop road. 

2 Wellington terrace. 
4 Wellington terrace. 

I Chestnut place. 

44 Linden street. 

Chestnut Hill. 

16 Brimmer street, Boston. 

Walnut street 
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Robarts» Miss Grace A. 
Roberts, Mr. Reuben L. 
Robeson, Mr. Andrew 
Robeson, Mrs. Andrew 
Robinson, Mr. Frederick H. 
Robinson, Mrs. Frederick H. 
Robinson, Miss Isabel W. 
Rockwood, Miss Adela F. 
Rogers, Miss Sarah C. 
Runkle, Prof. John D. 
Russell, Mr. Frank A. 
Russell, Mrs. D. W. 
Rutan, Mr. Charles H. 
Rutan, Mrs. Charles H. 
Ryan, Mr. Joseph A. 
Ryan, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Ryan, Miss Rose £. 



743 Washington street. 
22 Upland road. 
112 Davis avenue. 

Linden place. 

8o Center street. 
107 Harvard street. 
Tappan street. 
80 High street. 
60 Park street 

III Davis avenue. 

Auburn street. 

Davis Mansion, Davis avenue. 



Sabine, Mrs. George K. 
Sanford, Mr. Daniel S. 
Sanford, Miss J. B. 
Sanderson, Miss Florence £. 
Sargent, Mr. Charles S. 
Sargent, Mrs. Charles S. 
Sawyer, Miss Louise C. 
Schlesinger, Mr. Barthold 
Schlesinger, Mrs. Barthold 
Schmeltz, Mr. Christian B. 
Schmeltz, Mrs. Christian B. 
Schweinfurth, Mr. J. S. 
Schweinfurth, Mrs. J. S. 
Scudder, Mr. Winthrop S. 
Scudder, Miss Bessie M. 
Shapleigh, Mr. James H. 
Shapleigh, Mrs. James H. 
Shepard, Mr. Horace B. 
Shepard, Mrs. Horace B. 
Shepard, Mrs. Susie 
Shewell, Mr. Thomas R. 
Slack, Rev. Ezra A. 
Slack, Mrs. Ezra A. 
Smith, Mrs. E. Storey 
Soule, Miss Caroline G. 
Soule, Mr. Charles C. 
Soule, Mrs. Charles C. 
Southworth, Mr. Robert A. 



Irving street. 
Allerton street. 

10 Columbus avenue. Boston. 
Warren street. 

268 West Newton street, Boston. 
Warren street. 

loi Harvard street. 

10 Webster place. 

295 Walnut street. 

St. Paul street. 

Clark road. 

Gardner road. 
166 Tappan street. 
Harvard street. 

Buckminster road. 
187 Walnut street. 
169 Walnut street. 

23 Salisbury road. 
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Spencer, Mr. C. A. W. 
Spencer, Mrs. C. A. W. 
Stanley, Miss Kate 
Steams, Miss S. Louisa 
Stodder, Miss Emily 
Stone, Mr. Edwin P. 
Stone, Mrs. Edwin P. 
Storey, Mr. Moorfield, 
Storey, Mrs. Mooriield 
Storrs, Rev. L. K. 
Swan, Mr. Francis H. 

Talbot, Mr. Thomas H. 
Talbot, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Taylor, Mr. Washington I. 
Thomas, Rev. Reuen 
Tomlinson, Miss Annie B. 
Tompson, Mr. E. W. E. 
Toulmin, Mr. John E. 
Toulmin, Mrs. John E. 
Tucker, Mr. Payson E. 
Tucker, Mrs. Payson E. 
Tuckerman, Mr. J. Willard 
Tuckerman, Mrs. J. Willard 
Turner, Dr. Maurice W. 
Turner, Mrs. Maurice W. 
Tyler, Prof. Harry W. 
Tyler, Mrs. Alice I. 

Untersee, Mr. F. Joseph 
Untersee, Mrs. F. Joseph 
Utley, Mr. Charles H. 
Utley, Mrs. Charles H. 

Ver Plank, Mr. Edward D. 
Ver Plank, Mrs. Edward D. 
Volkmann, Mr. A. L. K. 
Volkmann, Mrs. A. L. K. 

Waite, Mr. Harry W. 
Waite, Mrs. Harry W. 
Walker, Mrs. Arthur L. 
Walker, Mr. Joseph W. 
Walker, Mr. N. U. 
Walker, Mrs. N. U. 
Ward, Mr. Andrew J. 
Ward, Mrs. Andrew J. 



75 Prospect street 

83 Montgomery street, Boston. 
62 Harvard street 
Walnut street 
Argyle road, Brighton. 

42 EdgehiU road. 

Aspinwall avenue. 
3 Upland road. 

38 Webster place. 

Walnut street 
21 Rawson road. 
12 Kent street 
15 Francis street 
Colboume crescent 

68 Davis avenue. 

60 Waverly street 

127 Harvard street. 

Linden place. 
Newton Centre. 

23 Thayer street 
140 Toxteth street 



41 Cypress street. 
Elm street. 



549 Washington street. 

13 Cypress street. 

68 Upland road. 

71 Buckminster road. 

156 Tappan street 
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Ward, Rev. Julius H. 
Ward, Miss Grace 
Ward, Mr. W. E. 
Ware, Mr. M. Everett 
Ware, Mrs. M. Everett 
Wason, Mr. Leonard C. 
Watson, Mr. J. R. 
Watson, Mrs. J. R. 
Wead, Mr. Leslie C. 
Wead, Mrs. Leslie C. 
Weir, Miss Irene 
Wetherell, Miss Alice E. 
Wetherell, Mr. George H. 
Wetherbee, Miss Helen F. 
Wheelock, Miss Lucy 
White, Mr. Joseph H. 
White, Mrs. Joseph H. 
White, Miss Mary A. 
Whitney, Mrs. Charles L. B. 
Whitney, Mr. Henry M. 
Whitney, Mrs. Henry M. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The committee appointed to prepare for publication the second 
Year Book of the Education Society submit with pleasure the 
following record of the work for the year 1896-97. 

It has not been thought feasible to publish full reports of meet- 
ings and lectures, but to give only such outlines as may form a 
permanent record of what has been accomplished. The reports of 
the various committees presented at the annual meeting were of 
such interest and value that they are given substantially in full. 

It may be interesting to the members of the society to know that 
at least twenty similar organizations, patterned closely after this 
parent society, have been organized in different parts of the 
country. The demand for the first Year Book has been very great 
and it has been found a most convenient means of answering 
many questions which have come through correspondence. 

Acknowledgments are due to Mr. Sidney W. Dean for excellent 
reports of the meetings and lectures prepared for the Brookline 
Chronicle. 

It is confidently hoped that the success which has crowned the 
efforts of the past two years may be a source of gratification not 
only to the retiring officers, but to every individual member, and 
may stimulate all in carrying on the good work that has been so 
well begim. 



First Meeting, October 28th. 



Subject: "Works of Art in the School." 



The first regular meeting was held in the art-room of the new 
High School building, the room being filled with members and 
friends of the society and its work. President Walter Channing 
presided, and after the regular business called upon Aaron H. 
Latham, Esq., the chairman of the lectiure committee, who said that 
plans had been made for the lecture course of the winter and that 
four lectures would be given, instead of six as last year. 

Mr. William H. Lincoln, chairman of the School Committee, was 
the first speaker, and told of his experiences in obtaining the 
replicas of famous statues which form the George W. Armstrong 
collection, made public for the first time that evening, and situated 
in the art-room of the school. He spoke of the influence of the 
art atmosphere and instanced the meagerness of American art in 
public view. He spoke of the refining influence of artistic sur- 
roundings upon the yoimg mind, and gave as a practical example 
the effect of the artistic furnishings of the main hall in the Lincoln 
school, the first school in the country to provide these privileges 
for grammar students. As compared with the record of the 
same class of pupils in the old Pond-street school the showing was 
a magnificent one. Instead of graduating classes of six or eight, 
the classes were between fifty and sixty, and the morale of the 
school was much higher. This fact was cited as a striking illustra- 
tion of the effect of works of art upon the young mind at its most 
susceptible period. In behalf of the School Committee and of the 
town he expressed his gratitude to the donors of these statues, etc., 
and referred especially to the munificence of Messrs. George W. 
Armstrong, Edmund Dwight, Jerome Jones and Miss Chase. The 
replicas forming the Armstrong collection are Demosthenes, Venus 
Genetrix, Commodus, Augustus Caesar, Artemis, Diana and 
Atalanta. 

Mr. W. T. R. Marvin, in accepting in behalf of the High School 
the casts of ancient statues, the gift of our fellow-citizen Mr. Arm- 
strong, for which due acknowledgment has been made to that 
gentleman by the Board, said, in response to Mr. Lincoln's remarks : 
I wish to thank you, also, in their behalf, for the interest and care 
which you have given to the selection of these casts, and to con- 
gratulate the school on the successful efforts by which you have 
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been able to procure for us replicas of famous works of art, some 
of which it is believed are to be foimd nowhere else in this country. 
This gift marks another and important step in the direction in 
which we are working — the committee and this society — to 
advance the cause of education, and in this instance to provide 
opportunities for the pupils of our High School, which shall not be 
surpassed, even if they are equalled, by those of any other school 
of its grade in New England. 

Of the pleasure which teachers and scholars will derive from 
their study, I need not speak, for all these gifts have a higher end 
than the mere pleasure they afford. The sources of pleasure are 
indeed legitimate objects of pursuit, if the pleasure itself be worth 
seeking. That, in the moral world, the highest pleasure comes 
from a right action, is a fundamental principle of ethics which 
needs no demonstration. In physical life, a victory gained in some 
well-contested match, the successful accomplishment of some feat 
in athletics — such as the winning of the olive crown in the recent 
Olympic games — will bring to the spectator, as to the participant, 
a pleasure peculiarly its own, and of a different character from the 
former. A deed of valor, inspired by patriotism or duty, will evoke 
a nobler pleasure still, hardly to be distinguished from that which 
is the due reward of sacrifice, or self-denial, or loving service, 
rendered at the call of principle ; and the incentive to such deeds, 
which works like these afford, has not been forgotten in their 
selection. 

Then, too, there is the pleasure to be derived from the perception 

of beauty — the cultivation of the aesthetic nature — of a still 

different character, and one which may worthily be sought for its 

own sake. The day has passed when mere utility and nothing 

more will satisfy. The "little red school-house," useful in its day, 

has given place to buildings provided with every appliance for 

aiding teachers and pupils in their work. The severe plainness of 

the meeting-house of our stem forefathers has found its fit 

successor in the beautiful architecture of noble churches and 

cathedrals, 

" With storied windows richly dight," 

with more elaborate forms of worship, and appeals to a side of 
our nature neglected, if not overlooked, in times not too distant 
to be recalled by most of us. Today we find even the factory 
and the railroad station adorned and brightened with vines and 
shrubbery and beds of flowers. 

Doubtless there was a strength and manly vigor in the principles 
which obtained in the early days of our history, when the necessities 
of the case were an important factor in the construction of school- 
house or church : but we may well ask if our fathers realized the 
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true meaning, the profound truth, of the Psahnist's words when he 
declared that " Strength and beauty are in His sanctuary." It has 
been well said that beauty is often the door-keeper to those charmed 
precincts where dwell truth and right; and surely these must 
include the home and the school. 

There is no antagonism between beauty and utility ; each may 
willingly serve as the hand-maiden of the other. And while I would 
not claim that utility without beauty is as much to be despised as 
" a fair woman without discretion," at least I may say, with no fear 
of contradiction, that a useful thing loses nothing when beauty 
adds to its utility. The flower blooms, not for the sake of being 
beautiful, but in beauty; and its charm is heightened by the 
adaptation of its graceful corolla, its lovely hues, and its leaves and 
petals, to the purpose for which it was created. To use an expres- 
sion familiar to our teachers, there is the closest correlation 
between its beauty and its utility. 

Ornament is not beauty, though it should be beautiful ; but 
ornament without use has no just claim for approval, and can 
render only a stammering excuse to explain its presence. But the 
beautiful statues which have been presented in behalf of our 
fellow-citizen, Mr. Armstrong, the fine cast of the Venus of Melos, 
" the statue which enchants the world," so full of dignity and grace, 
for which we are indebted to your own liberality, are no mere orna- 
ments. While these adorn our hall, they beautify it also ; for they 
combine the highest types of beauty with the greatest utility for the 
ends they seek to advance. So from these gifts, and from those of 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Dwight, and Miss Chase, to say nothing of others, 
whether in this building or elsewhere, which have given so much 
pleasure to the friends of our public schools, — the best results will 
surely follow in the work of the pupils. 

Under the skillful and judicious training of our excellent teacher 
in the department of art, they will receive a new inspiration from 
these examples. Our casts of statues, our engravings and photo- 
graphs are reproductions of the best works of the old Masters of 
architecture, of painting, and of sculpture. Their influence, though 
silent, cannot but be profound and enduring. 

Surely He who planted the eye, and endowed it with power to see 
and enjoy the beauty of the landscape, the glories of the sunset sky, 
and the soft tints of the rainbow ; who formed the ear to listen to 
the melody of the birds, the murmuring music of the pines, and the 
majestic diapason of the ocean as it dashes on the beach, created 
these beauties in order that the aesthetic nature which He has given 
to all His children, might receive its due share of culture; and that 
upon the labor which is the lot of man, beauty might descend like 
an angel of light, to banish drudgery from his toil. 
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May I not express the hope in closing, that as these donors have 
realized in some measure, I am sure, the truth that " it is more 
blessed to give than to receive," so there will be many others of 
our citizens who will follow the bright examples of Edward Devo- 
tion and William Hyslop in the olden days, and of Mr. Armstrong 
and others recently, and by similar gifts enlarge our facilities and 
beautify our school-houses with works of art; and thus, while 
honoring themselves, enrich the life of many a child coming, it may 
be, from a home where beauty rarely enters, but who shall gain 
new impulses and new inspiration from such generous sjonpathy : 
proving thus the thought with which I began, that the highest form 
of pleasure to one's own consciousness, and the greatest usefulness 
to others, comes from noble deeds under the guidance of the law of 
love. 

Miss Irene Weir, art instructor in the school, said that soul 
development called for special instruction and surroundings. Art, 
said she, comes in to modify the lack of the home and natural 
surroundings of the school. The more beautiful things surrounding 
the child the more beautiful and spiritual impressions and thoughts 
would the child receive. This art-room is possessed of remarkable 
opportunities for child impressment She referred to the remark 
of Confucius, made five hundred years B.C. — "O that men would 
love goodness as they love beauty." The school should stand for 
all needed by the child to bring out the finer spiritual characteristics 
of its nature. 

Dr. Channing here spoke upon the need of a sound, healthy 
physical organism upon which to build a healthy, vigorous mentality. 

The Rev. Daniel Dulany Addison, rector of All Saints Parish, 
was the next speaker. If James Russell Lowell had visited the art- 
room of this school, his remark, " the public school has done for 
the imagination," would never have been made. Mr. Addison spoke 
upon art in its three great sub-divisions, the elements in art, the 
ministry of art, and the ethical bearing of art. Art is the creation 
of man as he tries to give form and content to the things seen in 
the phenomena of nature and in his own soul. The stronger the 
human personality the stronger ,the interpretation and creation. 
He referred to the caricaturist as making men worse than they are ; 
the idealist as making men better than they are ;'and the realist in 
portraying things as they are. The idealist is the greatest artist, as 
he is the prophet of the thing yet to be. He sees and portrays the 
beauty hidden and unrevealed, and gives an expression, however 
feeble, to the yet unrevealed beauties in the mind of God. True 
art is the union of the truly beautiful and the truly good. Schiller 
thought that in an aesthetic education lay the solution of most of the 
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problems of human life. But his conception failed, as it left out 
entirely the consideration of the absolute, ideal, God. In the union 
of ethics and aesthetics, the good and true with the beautiful, lies 
the solution of child leading : to teach the yoimg that through the 
contemplation of the works of the genius of man he may be led to 
contemplate and understand the greater works of the genius of God. 

Miss Amalie Hof er of Chicago followed with brief remarks upon 
the influence of art upon the poor of our large cities, and referred 
especially to a happening in the city of Chicago. Art, said she, 
is after all common property and has been since the earliest days ; 
thus proving that the embodiments in art of human beauty and 
human righteousness have been from the beginning. 

At the close of the speaking, Mrs. Aaron H. Latham rendered 
several delightful selections upon the pianoforte which were greatly 
appreciated by the gathering. The evening closed with a social 
hour. 



First Lecture^ November 23d* 



Subject: "The Story of German Music." 



Professor Louis C. Elson, of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, gave a scholarly and extremely interesting address upon the 
" Story of German Music," illustrated by songs and chorals. The 
whole lecture-recital was a great success, and was a departure from 
the lines originally followed by the society last year, in that it took 
up another branch of educational work. 

Dr. Walter Channing, the president of the society, was the pre- 
siding officer, and in his introduction expressed the thought that all 
had been struck with the cheerfulness and equable temper of the 
German race. It was their characteristic, and it is a fortunate 
race and people who possess such a temperament. National love 
for music is a harmonizing and unifying influence which fosters a 
genuine patriotism and a genuine love of one's own fatherland. If 
we could as a nation acquire this musical love, it would harmonize 
and unify the sometimes discordant elements in our national cosmos. 

Mr. Elson said in part: I do not wish to give a technical 
discourse on the subject annoimced, but to the contrary, purpose to 
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tell of the planting of the seeds of Gennan music and the great causes 
which led up to the modem schools through the past centuries. 

The folk-song is the wildbrier rose of music. In every coimtry 
the folk-song b often the f oimdation of the classical and national 
music. In Germany the composers of all schools have taken up 
and cherished the folk-song as the song of the people, the song 
richest in association and in interest. German music can be 
divided into two great epochs, the age of the minnesong and the 
glorious revival of music at the time of the Reformation. 

The minnesinger of Germany and the troubadour of France were 
contemporaries. They had many points of resemblance: the 
minnesinger or love-singer sang of the love, beauties and graces of 
womanhood, the sex in general ; the troubadour sang of one woman. 
Through the minnesinger we obtain a side-light upon the customs, 
the education and the practices of the gentlemen of the twelfth 
century, the period from 1 150 A. D. to 1318 A. D. 

In Germany with the departure of one school of music another 
has immediately followed ; the minnesingers were followed by the 
meistersingers. Mr. Elson gave interesting details of the methods 
of judging at the yearly and semi-yearly tournaments of song, 
illustrated his description by extracts from the rules and examples 
of the songs themselves, and said that Wagner's opera "The 
Meistersingers of Nuremberg " was a historical presentation and 
depiction of the customs and social environments of the period. 

The greatest musical upheaval came at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Luther took the popular songs, the folk-songs, and transposed 
them, making them into the chorals so inseparably connected with 
the Reformation. The speaker gave examples of the choral music 
of the time of Luther, and selections from the " Passion-Musik," 
the oratorio of the " Nativity " by Johann Sebastian Bach, in which 
the same methods were employed. 

Prof. Elson spoke of the German sangerf estes, the singing clubs 
and choral societies, the college and university music, national, war 
and lyrical composition. He treated upon the borrowing of 
German music by the Americans in the past and the adaptation of 
German songs and Ijrrical music to uses unthought of by the 
authors. He instanced one example in particular in which the 
most rollicking and audacious drinking song in the German lan- 
guage had been adapted into a kindergarten and Sunday-school 
melody here. He expressed his joy at the foundation of an 
American school of composers, rapidly growing and developing, 
and was confident that there would yet be great composers of all 
schools of music here. He brought his address to an end with the 
thought that the folk-song and l3rrical song of the past was the root 
and fountain-head of German classical, popular and national music. 
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The following program in illustration of the different periods and 
schools was given by Professor Elson, he accompanying himself 
upon the piano : — 

Ancient Minnesong: "Konig Rudolph," — A. D. 1287. 

Modern Minnesong : " O, Du Mein Holder Abendstem,'* R, Wagner 

Popular Song: " Dich Meiden,"— 15 th Century, Arranged by R, Franz 

Ancient Choral : " Goldberg," — 14th Century. 

Comic Song : " Urian's Journey," . . . . L.v, Beethoven 

K6mer's"SchwertUed," C.M.v, Weber 

«* Gretekin," F.Kuecken 



Second Meeting, January 13th* 



Song Recital by Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke, 
Assisted by Miss Evelyn Benedict. 



I. 

Widmung Schumann 

Schlummerlied Franz 

Mit Einer Primula Veris Grieg 

O Liebliche Wangen Brahms 

II. 

Deserted MacDowell 

My Ain Kind Dearie O' Bennett 

I'm Wearing Awa* Foote 

III. 
Gewittemacht Franz 

IV. 

Homer Gulf Gow 

Thy Beaming Eyes MacDowell 

Spring Song McKenzie 

V. 

The Water Lily Bullard 

'Twas April Nevin 

Because of Thee Johns 
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Third Lecture, January 27tiu 



Subject: "Thb Profession of the Teacher." 



The third lecture in the series was given by Professor Geoige 
H. Palmer, who introduced his remarks by saying that he would 
not talk to the parents present directly, but would devote his atten- 
tion to the teachers. One peculiarity of the teacher's work today 
is that teaching has ceased to be a trade and is now a profession. 
It represents a very different idea than formerly. A trade is 
expected to give something to us ; a profession is the giving of 
something to others. We draw from trade, but a profession draws 
from us. We used to teach in a hap-hazard way : it was merely an 
occupation. We gave so much, and got so much in return. The 
problems of that day were left to the teacher {o solve; today these 
problems can only be solved by earnest cooperation between 
teachers and parents. 

We should not be influenced by the matter of fee. A true teacher 
will say, '' Here is a previous interest ; I will give all my time and 
study; let it draw all I have to give." The teacher has about 
reached this point Teaching is now a profession in which remun- 
eration is a secondary affair. When a physician is called to a 
patient he does not say, " Give me my fee, and then you can reap 
the benefit of my knowledge." No such relations are possible in 
his or our department of life. It is perplexing to say whether this 
is a fortunate or an unfortunate condition in our own profession. 
There are few teachers who are living largely above want ; their 
salaries are scarcely sufficient for mere living purposes. " Not one- 
fourth of my colleagues," said Prof. Palmer, "live on their salaries. 
They are obliged to supplement their incomes by other means." 
It is in some respects an unfortunate position, but the teacher has 
the satisfaction of knowing that his is a public service. He is 
richly paid for what he would gladly pay to be allowed to do. 

How many of us long for the influence and ability to carry out 
our ideals I The teacher is richly privileged in that he can incor- 
porate in the young life under his care the life ideals which he him- 
self would reach. This is the dignity of the profession ; it is our 
reward to be able to fashion human beings. We are in a sense in 
special partnership with the Creator to carry out His plans. This 
is more and more gaining recognition by the community at large. 
If this is our great work, what a noble effort it is ! 
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The great characteristic of teaching, and one that is too often 
overlooked, is that in the teacher we must expect a readiness for 
vicariousness. We must take up a double^nded life ; we must see 
not only where truth arises, but where it penetrates. The teacher's 
work is not absorption. It has been said that " the librarian who 
reads is lost." It is his business to teach others to read. It is not 
the teacher's business to gain knowledge for himself, but that he 
must have knowledge to give away is a first essential. A teacher 
cannot live his own life, but must live the lives of others — many 
others — and all different. He must take on conditions not his 
own, and look at things from another's standpoint. He must lead 
the student on, step by step, and then must be continually retreat- 
ing to the first standpoint and first principles. 

A teacher must have imagination. The poet is a man of the 
imagination and puts the psychology of life underneath its everyday 
happenings and struggles. He shows the world how all this looks 
from the inside, and illuminates the daily happenings. Kipling has 
entered into the inside of his characters. Not only does he talk 
their talk, but he thinks their thoughts. He has even succeeded in 
giving the impression that he is conversant with the life of what 
are generally termed inanimate things. His ships have their 
thoughts and feelings. No wonder is it that in all ages poets have 
been recognized as tjrpes of the perfect man. We cannot do any 
work if we are sundered from poetry. Imagination is the great 
cart-horse of our profession. The teacher puts himself inside of 
the young lives ; many times he lives the lives of all ; he is among 
you as one who serves. 

He cannot love knowledge for its own sake, but must give it to 
the thirsty soul. We cannot give that which we do not personally 
possess. We must bear the child's burdens vicariously, we must 
study out the line of the least intellectual resistence ; must spend 
days in discovering where the burden can be rolled away. Knowl- 
edge buffets the child ; we must aid it in penetrating the young 
mind with the least friction. All this we must do, not for our own 
sake, but for the sake of the children. We must love to do it, and 
unless we do, it is no profession for us. 

We can never hope to attain such unselfishness, but no end can 
arouse enthusiasm if complete attainment be possible. The pursuit 
of knowledge is fascinating, because absolute knowledge is im- 
attainable ; the chase for wealth is attractive because it is never 
ending; absolute purity of character is attractive because it is 
non-obtainable. We creep nearer every year ; we see the faults 
of the past year. It is an infinite end to live outside of yourself, 
and there are no rules laid down which can be followed. It is 
our life to impart to others, and we study through the eyes and 
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minds of many. We can work for years and years to old age, and 
then we will see that more time is needed to become expert. 

We must be altruists — although I am not sure that altruism is 
not a sort of contradiction. Professor Palmer here related an 
anecdote of two children who were overheard talking one night on 
the end of living. Such a narrow subject for children ! The girl 
said that she knew what she was here for — "to help others." 
" Well,** remarked the boy, " what are the others here for ? *' This 
is the weakness of altruism. 

It is hopeless to try to become a good teacher imless we can 
accumulate wealth — a wealth of knowledge not obtained for your- 
self, but for the sake of giving to others. We must gain with both 
hands and impart as freely. We must watch our own faults, for 
the faults of the teacher are reflected by the pupil. The faults are 
greater in the child than in the instructor, and will be reprobated 
by him. Here is the great danger of teaching. When we get to 
know a subject by heart, then we are in danger ; then is the time 
for earnest study. The hard work of teaching is the study of what 
we never say. If you would teach well you must gain a large 
background. You must not approach the thin edge of your knowl- 
edge; there is great danger of falling off. Get your mind filled 
with plenty of supporting ideas. We must give a perpetual daily 
work that is not forced. We must recognize a profession, not a 
trade. The only things we should listen to is the demands of the 
profession. 

In order to grow wealthy in our own way, we must be wealthy in 
something that calls us out of ourselves. I believe every one 
should have some educational interest outside of the class-room, 
so that the work there will be broader and better. These side- 
lights enrich a class. It sometimes seems as if a pupil received a 
dash of knowledge in one room, a dash in another room, and with 
no connection between the two subjects — as if the classes were 
shut off by watertight compartments. There are two kinds of 
specialists: one would shut out ever3rthing in the world but his 
branch ; the other takes his specialty as a point of view from which 
all else should be examined. This latter specialism is the key used 
to unlock all doors. The teacher is wise to give fairly free rein to 
her special interests. The higher ranges of a subject are always 
beyond a class, but if the teacher is familiar with the higher 
developments he can teach with greater scope. A teacher may say, 
" Thus far will I go and no farther,** but that is not possible, for 
human nature will then say, " No, not quite so far.*' All teachers 
are studying the subject ; not this grade nor that grade, but the 
entire subject. We cannot divide the subject off into grades. 
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The trouble has been in American education in the past that the 
best men did not go into secondary work. It is essential that the 
pupil should start right. Thus, our wealth should be put where it 
will do the most good. 

We scatter our knowledge, and sometimes what seems the veriest 
chaff to us has depths of meaning to the pupil. It does not 
matter whether we state the greatest of truths or not, if the spark 
of life and intelligence is there and awakens an interest and the 
right train of thought. 

There is one fine thing about this profession. We must try to 
harmonize things that almost refuse to be harmonized. Suppose 
we have comprehended these two conflicting views of the work — 
the poet and the greedy scholar — and have found a means of 
making the two compatible. We have still another aim, natural- 
ness. The scientific way of looking at a thing is very different 
from the life way of looking at it. We have to restore from the 
abstract to the life. We must be the mediators to bring ideas into 
natural sequence. As Bishop Berkeley so well said, "We must 
think with the learned, and speak with the vulgar." We must 
think the studies out technically and present them easily and 
naturally. Teachers must take on the burden of equalizing the 
abstract and the natural. We must take the veil off. 

The good teacher must have a readiness tp be forgotten. He 
should stand as a colorless medium through which the character 
and the larger life passes undistorted. We must hide ourselves. 
The teacher must train up the young mind so that the pupil can 
expand his life in his own way, but yet in the right way. We must 
teach a pupil to find himself. The disclosure of the pupil to him- 
self and not the disclosure of the teacher to the pupil is the desired 
end. Every time I fail as a teacher it is because in some respect 
I fail personally. We must gain for ourselves through the gain of 
others. Study and comprehension must be kindled; you cannot 
vaccinate a pupil with the desire. You must be filled with the 
desire so that some spark from you will set the pupil aflame with 
the same desires for knowledge. 
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Upon Manual and Domestic Arts^ 
February 1 0th* 

The Art Rooms were well filled with members of the society and 
the discussion of the subject of the evening, " Manual and Domestic 
Arts," was of deep interest. Not a little was added to the force of 
the addresses by the exhibition of Sloyd work, dress-making, 
cooking, carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, forging, casting, 
etc., prepared by pupils of the Brookline schools. Dr. Walter 
Channing presided, and after the reading of the secretary's minutes 
of the last meeting, he spoke to this effect : — 

Ii suppose all who are interested in education are constantly 
impressed with the number of new problems freshly coming up. I 
was never more impressed with this fact than at the Elliot school 
in the North End of Boston the other day. This, fifty years ago, 
was a school which our ancestors attended and was situated in a 
residential section. Twenty-five years ago the character of the 
pupils had completely changed and the attendance was largely 
Irish. Today the character has again changed; the Irish have 
disappeared and the pupils are Russians, Hebrews and Italians. 
Professor Webster, the principal, told me recently that out of 1198 
pupils 618 were born in Europe; 1000 of the parents were bom in 
Europe, and only 12 of the grandparents of the boys were bom in 
this country. All of the 12 were of Irish extraction. This is 
certainly an interesting problem, suggested by the character of 
school attendance. 

Another of the great problems of modem education, said the 
speaker, is that of manual training. When addressing myself to 
these meetings in the past I have called attention to the great 
difference between the present methods of instruction and those 
of even twenty-five years ago. Today we have a vast reservoir of 
knowledge, so great, in fact, that we often are at a loss what to do 
with it, and this reservoir is connected with the children by a series 
of pipes through which the knowledge is to be conveyed. The 
trouble is that the faucets are at the wrong end and the consumer 
cannot regulate the supply. He has to take what he gets. Either 
he gets too much, and is liable to become water-logged, or else he 
may not get enough ; the result is deplorable in either case. This 
is the conventionalized method ; the former method may be termed 
the natural method. 

By the former system each pupil acquired his knowledge for him- 
self. Of course, the system had many defects, but still there were 
great advantage?. In many cases the child had to shin up the tree 
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of knowledge, and what he obtained was hand-picked ; he struggled 
for it. Today there is a marked contrast. The pupil stands 
beneath the tree of knowledge and some one shakes it for him. 
If the fruit happens to fall into his mouth, well and good, but the 
result is not assured. By the former method the pupil either came 
out stronger or he went to the wall, but it was a natiural method. 
He had to meet the problems and solve them for himself ; he then 
had some idea of what he would have to do in life. " Much of the 
work of the schools divorces knowing from doing." It is most 
imperative that education should teach the pupil how to do. Genius 
is practically an application of knowledge. 

Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the State Board of Education, 
was next introduced. After congratulating the town of Brookline 
upon the fact that such a society as the Education Society existed, 
** because it is a delightful thing for parents and teachers to get 
together to consult upon topics of mutual interest," he said that 
the attitude of the teacher towards manual training and the domes- 
tic arts was controlled by the attitude of the teacher towards 
education itself. He spoke of the different theories of education, 
the knowledge theory which aims simply to conquer the curriculum ; 
the discipline theory which aims towards the development of the 
will powers, which lays stress upon the training of the faculties. 
It is claimed by the advocates of the knowledge theory that if 
knowledge is obtained, the mind will discipline itself ; the disciplin- 
ists agree that if the mind is rigidly trained the knowledge will 
come of itself naturally. Neither of the two theories are fatally 
defective, because the mind will inevitably grow whether no atten- 
tion is given to the theme, or whether it is rigidly held down to 
routine. The mind will grow even as Topsy grew, and the knowl- 
•edge obtained by this wild growth is often the sweetest. 

We need a unifying idea not to be found in the dead body of a 
subject, nor in a mere body of faculties, but rather in the child him- 
self. We must learn what principle fits him and how to use it; 
this is the development theory. 

The speaker quoted President Eliot of Harvard College to the 
effect that " education had its power in actual doing." Knowledge 
cannot be poiured into a pupil's mind, neither can it be disciplined 
in, but the pupil must be freely and nobly guided. It matters little 
what definition is given to acquirement of an education ; doing is 
ever the touchstone. Under all definitions exists the principle of 
learning by doing. There is no more wide application of the prin- 
ciple than this which you may infer from the structure and growth 
of the brain. It is true that when education runs to pure intellect- 
ualism — when mental activity is divorced from human things — 
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the mind runs to perversions, whimsicalities, and things puerile in 
themselves ; as for instance, the question long debated by ancient 
philosophers, **How many angels can dance on the point of a 
cambric needle without jostling one another ? " Whenever intel- 
lectualism is divorced from active doing there is great danger of 
strange and senseless activities. 

The education of the child is best when the interest developed 
is active and which leads to self-development. Nature study and 
manual work fit into each other. The instincts which are devel- 
oped by manual training are those of construction, imitation, 
emulation and personal ownership. The educational value of this 
interaction is that it leads to a greater, clearer, more definite con- 
ception of the concepts gained. There is a development of 
two sorts of brain areas, motor and sensory, by the intermingling 
of brain and manual work. When two areas of the brain work 
together the concepts are clearer than if one were thinking and 
acting. Manual training leads to an all-round development. The 
speaker said that he had often wondered what the result would be 
if baseball were taught from books, and the pupils were not allowed 
to practice or even see a game played. Imagine an examination 
upon the subject, said he. Would not the result be such that the 
conclusions reached would be impotent and lame ? This would be 
but natural, and often the conclusions reached in school life are 
from just such unnatural premises. 

Dr. Holmes has said that just as there is a blind spot in the eye 
there is an idiot area in the brain. We are certain that there are 
idiot areas in the brain ; that is, there are certain years of plasticity 
in which the areas are developing. If these areas are neglected 
through wrong or unequal training, then we have useless Saharas 
of brain matter. Such areas have not in the past received ade- 
quate attention. The development of all brain forces needs atten- 
tion and guidance, and if these motor areas are neglected there is 
a neglect of one of our most important attributes, for all action 
comes from these motor areas. It is surprising how many things 
hinge upon right motor training. The prizes of life go to the men 
of action. Neglect of the fields of motor education is a neglect 
of the formation of character. Phillips Brooks said that character 
fades out in an inactive life. The physiologist finds in the very 
growth of the brain an overwhelming reason for learning by doing. 

Disorder in the school room is a blessing in disguise, because it 
indicates that the school craft is not sailing in the right direction, 
and that the child should be given something interesting and at the 
same time valuable to do. The activities of the child are not to 
be repressed, but rightly guided. 
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Dr. Channing said that personally he did not believe in the 
theory of birth with idiot areas. Some people, said he, are bom 
idiots, some acquire idiocy and the greater number by far have 
idiocy thrust upon them. We are born with large brain areas 
which oftentimes are never called into activity. The trouble does 
not lie with the brain cells, but with the training. Manual training 
affords an opportunity for any man to train these cells so that he 
can call them to activity to meet any possible emergency. 

Dr. Channing deplored the unavoidable absence of Professor 
John D. Runkle, and paid a high tribute to him for his unremitting 
effort in behalf of manual training. 

Mrs. Alice P. Norton gave a very interesting talk upon the " Do- 
mestic Arts," and briefly outlined her work with the young women 
of the High School. A most serious need of the day, said she, 
is the bringing of the home and school together more closely- 
Domestic science means the science of all home life. It includes 
not only cooking, but the study of the home, its development, its 
relation to other social institutions, the formation of the family, 
the house, its location, pliunbing, etc.; the food : its preparation, 
adulteration; milk and water supply; clothing; home nursing; 
administration ; the relation of different members of the family ; 
domestic servants; financial management, etc. The study em- 
braces sociology, chemistry, psychology, bacteriology, economics, 
finance, etc. We too often study the sciences without appljdng 
them, but in domestic science we learn the application of the 
sciences to home life. It has another value in that it makes the 
home life more interesting. 

An interesting paper upon " Sewing," prepared by Mrs. J. Elliot 
Cabot, was read by Mr. D. S. Sanford. 

Miss Chamberlain spoke of the teaching of mechanical drawing 
and especially of the methods pursued at the Lincoln school. Miss 
Woodbury explained the different steps in the manufacture of a 
hatchet handle as performed at the Cabot school, and Messrs. 
Owens and Hutchinson also treated upon the subjects of carpen- 
try, pattern-making, casting, etc., articles being selected from the 
many displayed, and the processes of manufacture being explained 
step by step. 

After these exercises, an informal half hour was devoted to 
social purposes. 
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Fourth Lecture, March 3d* 



Subject: "Geology of Massachusetts, and How to Teach it." 



Despite the unpropitious weather, one hundred and twenty-five 
or more members of the Education Society were present in the 
art-room of the new High School building, to hear the last lecture 
in the regular course. Professor N. S. Shaler of Harvard was the 
lecturer, and his address was a fascinating treatment of a difficult 
subject — " The geology of the neighborhood in relation to teaching," 
Mr. Prentiss Cummings, the vice-president of the society, acted as 
presiding officer. 

Professor Shaler said that his address would treat more particu- 
larly of the structure of the earth in this immediate vicinity, in its 
relation to teaching, and that he would undertake to show how to 
use the earth about us for our own enlargement and the enlarge- 
ment of our pupils. He had studied the subject for three and 
thirty years, but considered that he would require at least three 
and thirty years more before making any great advance in knowl- 
edge. It is well in undertaking to teach a science to make up your 
mind as to what you wish to do and how you wish to do it. In 
teaching geology, it is well to establish three or four points. 

First : To give some sense of the history of the earth ; a sense 
of perspective, — a looking away down the great perspectives of 
the past, — thus to establish a sense of the relation in which man 
stands to mother earth. 

Second : To use geological science in the sense of its continu- 
ously applied energy. We cannot frame a concept of energy unless 
we note how it takes hold of the material of the earth. We should 
seek the energy concept of the earth as a workshop. 

Third: To frame a concept as to the relation of man to the 
earth about him. We have a cant way of speaking of the earth 
as the mother earth, but we must teach the dependence of man 
upon the earth, and how he came forth from it ; how a man's body 
doings are a part of geological phenomena. 

Fourth (and almost first) : To teach the beauty of the earth 
about us, and open minds, eyes and souls to a knowledge of the 
grace of things. 

The question comes, how far is Eastern Massachusetts fitted to 
be a place in which to find these qualities ? The common notion 
that we must seek an Alpine region to find striking geological 
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phenomena is a mistake. It had been the speaker's fortune to see 
a great range of the earth's surface, but nothing in his mind ex- 
celled the section mentioned, Eastern Massachusetts. We have 
no Alpine ranges, but we have Alpine structure ; we have not the 
coast cliffs of England, but we have a coast which, for its lengthy 
has more teaching value than any strip of coast in the world. Take 
the student to the shore to break him away from the cheap and 
miserable sense of the commonplace. The commonplace is a 
miserable exudation which keeps us from feeling the depths of 
nature. The seashore affords an opportunity to break the shell of 
the commonplace, so that the mind can feel the work of nature. 



Regfular Meeting, March 24th* 



Discussion upon " Music as an Educational Force 

IN THE Community." 



Dr. Walter Channing presided, and he prefaced the remarks of 
the speakers by saying that he supposed all teaching was intended 
to develop both the emotional and intellectual sides of the child 
nature. When children are normally developed the emotions come 
to the surface in the form of expressions. One gets the impression 
that underneath the surface there is a river of emotional nature 
which, if normally expressed, is clear and sparkling, but otherwise 
frothy and muddy. The child must have idealism, spirituality, and 
especially imagination. We have a feeling for the beautiful in the 
face of nature, painting; for the beautiful heard in nature, 
music ; for the beautiful as felt in the human nature, poetry. All 
these are to be expected if the emotions are normally developed. 
We have more or less frequently an abnormal state in the place 
of imagination; the power of visualizing the real and idealizing 
appears to be oftentimes lost, owing in part to the peculiar environ- 
ment of the child. Things happen before he realizes; he feels 
things too fast before he realizes them, and then we have precocity; 
that is, an abnormal weakness of mind in which the child learns 
to take a great many things without realizing their real importance. 
The next step in such a process of having things happen, is a 
magnifying of the child's own sense of importance. Instead of 
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picturing things as they are, the effect is that he magnifies himself. 
Next follows ^otism, and then some form of mental degeneration. 
To prevent this we should use all possible counteracting tenden- 
cies, and music is one of the influences which help to strengthen 
and restrain the emotional side of the nature. Music is a funda- 
mental human endowment. In idiots the musical sense is 
remarkably developed. Music is the strand which connects the 
emotions with the higher realms of thought. 

Mr. William F. Apthorp, musical director, of Boston, the first 
speaker, said : Education in music is one of the humanities. When 
any number of people set out upon a scheme of musical education, 
they resemble a party setting out for the North pole, in that they 
are not aware how much they are in for. Music is a most perplex- 
ing and subtle subject from a technical point of view. In paint- 
ing, sculpture and the fine arts the pupil can have the benefit of 
instruction and the model at the same time, but such is not the 
case in music. There is no viva voce method of teaching music. 
You cannot talk ten measures and then play ten as an illustration, 
as the continuity of the subject would be lost. No one can form 
the utmost conception of what modem music is like without being 
able to read music ; that is, to be able to sit to a music book or 
composition and read it as fluently as you would a book, knowing 
just how the music would sound. To teach a pupil just what music 
is necessitates a long and arduous course of purely technical train- 
ing. In 999 cases out of looo no one can 'study harmony to any 
purpose without going through as much mental drill as if he were 
to be a musical composer. Although harmony is a purely theoreti- 
cal study, and is not to be learned without much technical practice, 
you cannot give a technical training without studying harmony. 
You must have the technicalities at fingers' and tongue's end before 
you start. 

He said that the subject given him, "The relative value of 
hearing and learning to perform good music from a historical 
and interpretative point of view," was hardly one which he would 
have chosen for himself. History and interpretation have always 
been in antithesis and historically opposed to one another. In 
Germany twenty-five or more years ago, there were two violently 
opposed parties, and the subject of their quarrel was the proper 
filling out of the unfinished scores of Bach and Handel. The first 
called themselves the artistic party ; the second was the historic 
party. The latter party studied all the traditions and history of 
the composers, the methods employed in composition, etc. The 
first party simply studied the scores and the composer's style, and 
the result was that the historic party went as far wrong as half- 
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musicians could go, while the artistic party did some of the finest 
work in the history of music. 

The speaker expressed himself as always sceptical about the 
educational value of listening to music. The amount of education 
to be gained in attending operas and music rooms is very slight. 
The power of observation is but thinly distributed over humanity, 
especially observation in unaccustomed directions. Things that 
have to do with purity of tone are noticed much more quickly than 
peculiarities of musical form and structure. The lowest grades of 
music lovers like to hear peculiar musical tones, musical flower- 
pots, tumblericons, etc., and will admire the " Dead March " from 
" Saul " upon a harmonica. 

We would teach musical form and S)rmmetry of phrasing, but we 
cannot, unless a pupil can read notes fluently, or rather, we could 
not teach without such a waste of energy that only the most enthu- 
siastic would find it worth their while. You can lecture upon art 
understandingly and with success to a class of 200 ; you can 
lecture intelligently upon musical forms with examples to a class of 
twelve. The pianoforte is an almost indispensable instrument, 
although it makes you imagine you can hear things that you do not. 
Its power of suggestion is wonderful. In playing the pianoforte 
you may play a great many things, you know not what, but in 
quartette and other instrumental work, you not only realize what 
your own part is, but are forced into knowing others. You may 
play selections upon the piano, be even a brilliant performer, and 
not know that the selection played has four real parts. 

Musical interpretation — the going out and making clear the 
meaning of the music — must be clear and musical before anything. 
The idea of interpreting music which is not technically understood 
is preposterous. The historic has but little use in the interpreta- 
tion of music. The interpretation of the composer is interesting 
only in an archaeological sense. To have Handel's and Bach's 
compositions played as the composer would have played them is 
of no more value than Shakespeare's plays would be if put upon 
the stage today as given, scenery and all, in the old Globe Theater 
of London. Times have changed. Garrick, Macready or the 
elder Booth would be hissed from the stage today unless their 
methods were changed. We must aim to make music have the 
same effect upon a modern audience that it had when first played 
by the composer. 

Studying music through hearing it, is both futile and dangerous. 
It is dangerous for a listener to get into the anal3rtical habit. The 
only way to get any understanding of music, its structure and char- 
acter of composition, is to do it on some technical basis ; either on 
the basis of reading music as fluently as you would your own Ian- 
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guage, or by performing in some way yourself. It is not hard to 
acquire a sufficient degree of execution. Once get in the theoretical 
wedge, and unless it be by conservatory diploma — the lowest l^al 
instrument known — the interest will come for further musical 
research. 

Supt. S. T. Dutton was the next speaker, and was given the 
subject, — "What place should be given to music in our public 
schools ? '' Music, said he, deserves a large place in our public 
school life, because one of the most important features of our 
modem school training is the proper development of the emotions. 
Among the reasons for placing music upon the school curriculum 
is, first, the good which music brings to the school as a whole, it 
bringing happiness, a legitimate end in both school and home 
life ; second, the opportunity offered to develop intense interest in 
school exercises ; third, its capacity for correlation with other 
studies and branches of study, as illustrated by the study of music 
in relation to the teaching of the characteristics and governments 
of foreign nations, national and folk-songs, etc., etc. One of the 
most interesting things in connection with the Education Society is 
the work of the sub-committee upon music in bringing musicians 
from outside into the schools. Mr. Dutton emphasized the im- 
portance of bringing musical training into the life of children at 
the time when they were the most susceptible to influence, and 
urged that such training should be given with the greatest of care 
and intensity at this early age. 

Prof. Samuel W. Cole, director of music in Brookline schools, 
said that the keyword of instruction in our schools was participa- 
tion. What we participate in expressing from the inside carries us 
to greater heights than we can be lifted to from the outside. Those 
who are absolutely tone deaf are as scarce as those who have 
absolute tone pitch. There is a participation of two kinds, intelli- 
gent and tuneful. In school, as everywhere else, there are leaders 
and followers. We cannot treat the individual, but must take 
classes of 25 or more. The bright minds will come to the front 
every time. It does not require much brains to sing. He referred 
to the methods pursued in the Brookline schools, giving an outline 
of the course in musical training, and said that if a pupil were 
obliged to leave school at the end of the fifth year, he would then 
have the power to decipher ordinary music. In the present course 
the High School is treated as a choral society. 

Miss Regal of Springfield spoke of the new elective course in 
music at Springfield in the public schools, and explained in graphic 
language the nature of the work undertaken. 
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Young PeopIe^s Gmcerts. 

Four Young People's Concerts were given in Shailer Hall upon 
afternoons during April and May, under the auspices of the Music 
Committee. There was a steady increase in attendance and inter- 
est. These concerts were in charge of Miss Helen A. Brooks, who 
played and interpreted much of the music. She was assisted by 
Miss Edith Estelle Torrey, Mrs. Albert Nickerson, Miss Katherine 
Jennison, Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke, Miss £vel3ni Benedict and 
Miss Mary W. Brooks. The programmes follow : — 

April 2. 

JOHANN Sebastian Bach. 
Born 1685 ; died 1750. 

1. a. Loure. Old French Dance. 
d. Two- Voice Invention. 

c. Prelude and Fugue, from " The Well-Tempered Qavichord." 

d. Chorale, from " The Passion Music." 

2. Song. "My heart ever faithful." 

3. Gavotte. B minor. 

George Friederic Handel. 

Bom 1685 ; died 1759. 

1. Gavotte. 

2. "Air k la Bourrde." 

3. a. Dance Song, from " TAUegro." 
d. Song. " Lascia ch'io pianga." 

c. Aria. " I know that my Redeemer liveth," from " The Messiah." 

4. Prelude and Capriccio. 

April 9. 

Franz Josef Haydn. 
Born 1732; died 1809. 

1. Menuetto, from Military Symphony. 

2. Song. " My mother bids me bind my hair." 

3. a. Finale, from Sonata in D. 

d. Menuetto, from Surprise Symphony. 

c. Austrian Hymn. " God Save the Emperor." 

4. Recitative and Aria. " With Verdure Clad," from the " Creation." 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
Bom 1756; died 1791. 

1. a. Minuet, from Don Giovanni. 

d. Minuet, from Symphony in G minor. 

2. a. Lullaby. 

^. Lachrymosa, from the " Requiem." 

3. Allegro, from String Quartet. 

4. Song. " Voi che sapete," from the " Marriage of Figaro." 

5. Finale, from Symphony in G minor. 
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April 3a 

LuDwiG VON Beethoven. 
Bom 1770; died 1827. 

1. a, Menuetto, from Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3. 
6, Presto, from Sonata, Op. 79. 

2. Song. " Adelaide." 

3. a. Allegretto, from Symphony No. 8. 

b. From Symphony No. 6. " The Pastoral Symphony." 

Allegro: The awakening of cheerful feelings on arriving in the 

country. 
Allegro : Merry meeting of country folk. 
Allegretto : Shepherd's song. Glad and thankful feeling^ after the 

storm. 

4. Songs. 

a. "In questa tomba oscura." 

b. " Das Liedchen von der Ruh\" 

c. " Mit einem gemalten Band." 

5. Andante con Moto. 
Allegro. 

Finale. 

From S)rmphony No. 5. 

May 7* 

Franz Schubert. 
Born 1797 ; died 1828. 

1. a. Rondo, from Sonata, Op. 53, No. 2. 

b. Ballet, ) ^^^ ^^ ^p^^.^ „ Rosamunde." 
Entr'acte, J 

2. Songs. 

a. Du bist die Ruh'. 

b. Die junge Nonne. 

c. Hark ! Hark ! the Lark. 

3. a. Allegro Vivace. 

Menuetto and Trio, from Octet, Op. 166. 

b. Andante, from Symphony in C. 

c. Allegro Moderato, from Unfinished Symphony in B minor. 

4. Songs. 

a, Who is Sylvia? 

b, Haiden-Roslein. 

c, Liebesbotschaft. 

d, Der Leiermann. 

e, Wohin. 

5. Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 4. 
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The Loan G)Uection^ April 3-1 7* 

It was determined early in the year to hold an Art Exhibition in 
Brookline, under the auspices of the Brookline Education Society, 
which would be really worthy of the town. It was well known that 
there were many fine pictures in Brookline, and it was believed 
that an exhibition could be collected which would not only reflect 
honor upon the society, but which would equal the finest exhibi- 
tions held in Boston and which would prove valuable for instruction 
to the pupils in the schools. 

A preliminary circular, tastefully printed, was issued and the 
interest of the citizens aroused. It is to be regretted that there is 
in Brookline no first rate hall in which paintings can be properly 
shown. The upper Town Hall is certainly large enough, but not 
well adapted to this purpose, and in addition to this, it can hardly 
be secured solely for the purpose of an Art Exhibition for a period 
of two weeks. The large hall in the High School is admirably 
lighted, but has no wall space, and in regard to the other halls of 
the town, there is something in connection with each one which 
prevents it from being well adapted to the purposes of an exhi- 
bition. After a good deal of thought the Art Committee deter- 
mined, with the aid of the Selectmen, to secure the lower Town 
Hall. 

To fit this hall for the exhibition the committee had decided to 
build new wooden walls inside of the old ones, carrying them 
across the st^e so as to transform the room into a rectangular 
one. These wooden walls were covered with dark green cloth, 
which made an excellent background for the pictures. Around the 
top of the walls was a continuous row of i8o electric lights, which 
were reflected onto the canvases by a continuous reflector, so 
arranged as to prevent the lights from shining into the eyes of 
the visitors. Almost every one, on entering the hall, expressed 
surprise at the beauty of the room. The columns in the center 
were festooned with laurel, and altogether the hall was exceedingly 
attractive. 

Finally, on April 3d, the first Art Exhibition of the Brookline 
Education Society was opened, and it proved indeed a notable 
event, both in the number of canvases and the quality of the 
work. There are few exhibitions which have been held in Boston 
that have surpassed it. 

The number of pictures in Brookline which are available for a 
loan exhibition is remarkably large and many of the finest have 
never been seen by the public. Out of the large number placed at 
their disposal, the committee finally selected 107. The wall space 
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was utilized to the best advantage. It has often been remarked by 
those who have visited exhibitions that pictures are badly hun^ 
and lacking in harmony. The reason for this is that the pictures 
are crowded together and not always wisely placed. By restricting^ 
the number of canvases, the committee were enabled to allow a 
space around each of the frames. In addition to this, great care 
was taken in hanging the pictures, and on the whole the critics 
gave the committee credit for having one of the best hung exhibi- 
tions that has ever been held in this vicinity.. There is hardly 
space here for an examination of the merits of the pictures, and 
this has already been well done by the daily papers. 

The Dutch School was represented by the following painters : 
Mauve, Israels, Van Goyen, Blommers, Maris, Neuhuys and 
Kever. There were three Mauves in the exhibition, and one of 
them was a very large canvas of remarkable beauty and quality. 
The Van Goyen too was a picture which would have done credit to 
any exhibition on the other side of the water. Among the portrait 
painters were Stuart, represented by seven examples. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, AUston, Copley, Gerard, Newton, 
Sully and Trumbull. The Stuarts were remarkable for the quality 
and interest of the canvases. They certainly equalled in quality 
any of Stuart's work. 

The Flemish School was represented by Rubens, and the Eng- 
lish School by remarkably fine examples of Etty's work and a 
picture by Leslie. 

The French School was very fully represented. There were 
three Corots, two Daubignys, one a picture of great importance 
which equals any of Daubigny's pictures owned in France. There 
were also pictures by Diaz, Dupre, Decamps, Couture, Courbet, 
Chaplin, Cazin, Bellecour, and Jacque. There were a niunber of 
pictures by Boudin, the landscape painter who is fast rising into 
first rank, and excellent examples of Claude Monet's work, and 
others by Frere, Madrazzo, Michel, a superb little canvas by 
Millet, and an important Monticelli. 

The American School was represented by pictures by Appleton 
Brown, George Fuller, Walter Gay, Hunt, Inness, Moran, Quartley 
and Vedder. 

The total money value of the canvases was estimated at about 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

Among all these pictures there was hardly a poor example of 
any artist's work. It can easily be imagined that the influence of 
such an exhibition held in Brookline was far reaching. While the 
room was not by any means always crowded with visitors, yet those 
who came generally returned again to study the works, and to 
receive ideas of art which it is believed will not easily fade. This 
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was particularly the case in r^ard to the school children. The 
committee received many charming letters from children, giving 
impressions of their visit These were particularly gratifying, 
showing how receptive the youthful mind is to the influence of 
good art. It is firmly believed that if no other result was reached 
by this exhibition, the effect upon the scholars of the public 
schools, all of whom were given an opportunity to visit the hall, 
was well worth all the trouble and expense connected with the 
effort. Aside from the art interest excited, there were some inter- 
esting social features. Under the charge of a number of ladies 
there were afternoon teas on a number of occasions, and much of 
the success of the exhibition was due to the active interest of the 
ladies of the town. 



Annual Meetingt May 1st* 

The President, Dr. Walter Channing, in announcing his decision 
to retire from the office he had held for two years, spoke as follows 
concerning " Parental Responsibility in Education : " — 

It was the particular aim of those of us who were instnmiental in 
the organization of this society to bring parents and teachers nearer 
together than had been the case previously, in order that each 
might get, first a clearer insight into the other's point of view of 
what education meant; and second, to take advantage of the 
knowledge thus gained to make it more real and vital. It was 
assiuned that the parents understood the temperament and physical 
nature of the child and could reveal much to the teacher that 
perplexed and baffled him ; while on the other hand the teacher 
would be able to explain the modern methods of education by 
means of which the ignorant child would be transformed into an 
intelligent and serviceable young man or woman. 

The society was to act as an exchange as it were, between parent 
and teacher ; both giving and receiving, and both thereby becom- 
ing the richer. 

Has this purpose been accomplished? Are the parent members 
of the society better able than they were to understand educational 
methods and apply them ? Have teachers acquired new ideas of 
what the child's home is and should be, and what the home may 
do to strengthen school instruction ? 

Such questions are much more easy to ask than to answer, and 
probably we should answer them in different ways, but I will 
venture to consider a few of them. 
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I may say at the outset, that we should not expect to get too 
immediate and tangible returns from the labors of such a society. 
Education must always be largely a process of sowing rather than 
reaping. We may prevent the weeds from coming up, but we can- 
not expect to ourselves enjoy the perfect wheat. That will be for 
those coming after. Only as we are unselfish, and work for others, 
will there be success. 

So I have come to feel more and more, that we must not be 
discouraged, if we do not have largely attended meetings ; if our 
lectures are not more appreciated ; if our committees outgrow their 
mother society and work along lines of their own. 

It is for us, first of all, to be sure that our methods are legitimate, 
that we are in earnest to know the truth ourselves and make it 
known to others. Then we may safely leave the results to care for 
themselves. 

I believe we have labored during the past two years in the right 
spirit, and have by our efforts been instrumental in setting a posi- 
tive educative force in motion which will, if rightly guided and 
directed, have an important influence in moulding public opinion. 
There will be no startling change in this opinion. We shall not in 
a few months find apathy and complacency turned into intelligent 
appreciation, sympathy and interested cooperation, but there will be 
a better feeling, a more apparent desire to learn and understand. 

As a la3nnan who has been learning many lessons at the hands 
of the teacher, I can say that I think the time has arrived for a 
readjustment of the relation between the home and the school. 
Each has been going its 'own way to some extent, and the school 
has become almost revolutionized in its methods, quite before the 
eyes of the parent, yet he fails to wholly realize its significance. 
He has helped to bring it about, his money has been used to defray 
the expense ; it is his child to whom these methods are applied ; 
but notwithstanding, it is something often beyond his grasp and 
frequently quite alien to him. 

It is a painful fact for me to confess, but candor compels me to 
say that I believe a large portion of the parents belonging to the 
more intelligent classes of society have little idea of how their 
children are actually educated in the school. And I am forced to 
say still further, that I believe this ignorance is the result of a lack 
of sufficient interest. 

Modem life is crowded with such a number and variety of 
engrossing and exciting details, that a correct sense of proportion 
is distorted ; there is a growing lack of thoroughness, and regard 
for what were once considered as the vital questions, and an 
increasing superficiality, a tendency to dissipate force instead of 
concentrate it, and a decrease in the sense of responsibility. 
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And here I believe we touch upon one of the most serious dangers 
of modern life as far as our schools are concerned, and that is what 
has been called the " decay of parental resjJonsibility." The parent 
more and more leaves the education of his child to the school ; he 
trusts it implicitly, and yet, it cannot be denied, he does not 
know much about it. He lacks that eager and active interest 
in it, which would lead him to investigate and understand it for 
himself. A recent English writer has said : — 

" The introduction of free education has inevitably struck at the 
root of parental responsibility and lessened the healthy exercise of 
parental zeal. It is not only that a commodity for which no pay- 
ment is made is apt to be undervalued. ***** what is 
more serious is that the energy, the ambition, the self-sacrifice 
which had such a wholesome influence amongst those very classes 
from whom the best sinews of national strength are drawn, are apt 
to be sapped by the change. ***** The education of his 
sons is not now a parent's most earnest thought. The nation, 
which can be easily blamed for any failure, and which demands no 
gratitude for any success, has now made itself responsible. The 
parent thinks it much if he send his child to school under condi- 
tions that must be made entirely convenient to him and with no 
thought, or interest on his part, unless it be that which prompts him 
to exercise a right of dictatorial (and always ignorant) criticism on 
what is provided for him at the expense of others. ***** 
His only anxiety is too often to withdraw him (the boy) at the earli- 
est possible age from the irksome process of education, which he 
himself has had no share in planning, which other agencies force 
upon his acceptance, and which he receives with contemptuous 
indifference. * * * It seems as if we had determined to leave 
nothing to the parent, to teach him that he has little motive to 
exert himself about the education, or even the maintenance of 
his child ; to consult his wishes as little as may be in either ; and 
to take upon ourselves as a state the whole burden which his 
progeny might bring on him." 

The author of the above quotation is writing on " Educational 
Fads " in England, and perhaps goes to an extreme in what he says. 
Still it cannot be denied, however it has come about, that the 
parent is satisfied to leave too much of the education of his children 
to others, without knowing whether it is adapted to their needs or 
not. He feels under no obligation to put time and strength into an 
examination of educational methods, and so, little by little, his 
interest slowly wanes. The result cannot be otherwise than unfor- 
tunate, for if the means by which the child is to be educated or 
developed are not understood by the parent, the end must also 
become a matter of less importance. 

Is is not true that parents in many instances do not sufficiently 
consider what constitutes a morally and mentally well-rounded 
young man or woman ? Is it not true that they do not say in the 
b^;inning, " we wish to direct our efforts in the training of our 
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children in such a way that they shall become strong and useful 
members of the community?" and if even in the beginning they 
do have that ''instinct of affection and ambition" which leads 
them to consider the end to be attained, is it not true that the 
influences imder which they live make it extremely difficult to hold, 
with steadiness and consistency, to the high aims with which they 
started? 

My experience in general, and also as president of the society, 
obliges me to answer : " Yes, it is true ; the sense of responsibility 
which the parent should feel for the education of his child is not so 
powerful a factor in his life as it should be." I see in the weak- 
ening of the sense of responsibility a danger, as does the writer 
already referred to, but I am perhaps more hopeful than he in 
believing that it can in time be averted, and our society, and others 
like it, can be instrumental in accomplishing this object, if they are 
patient and clear-sighted enough. 

Parents must first have their interest stimulated and learn what 
education really means, as has already been suggested ; then they 
will themselves recognize their own faults, and, I am very sure, 
endeavor to correct them. 

It has been noticeable, during our two years of existence, that 
the teachers have done a large part of the real work of the society, 
and this has been quite in line with what mighj be expected, from 
what I have said. Parents, being somewhat ignorant of modem 
educational methods, are of necessity, or in my opinion should be, 
learners^ certainly not teachers, and not very often even critics. 

The moral I would draw from what I have observed is to continue 
our labors along the lines we have begun to a considerable extent. 
Our primary object should be to discuss educational principles 
which have a general interest, both for parents and teachers, in as 
attractive, but at the same time accurate and definite a manner as 
possible, and then, secondly, to learn to study these principles in 
practical operation, both in the home and the school. The methods 
of the teacher should be brought to bear upon a consideration of 
the problems of the home, and the methods of the parent should 
be applied directly to problems presented in the school itself. By 
such a mutual interchange I am persuaded we shall constantly 
make progress. 

One of the most gratifying evidences of what such a society as 
oiurs may accomplish is seen in the greater familiarity which some 
of our parents and teachers have acquired with each other person- 
ally. To some extent they have stood on the opposite sides of a 
stream, which they have often wanted to cross, but found it difficult 
to do, as much of their social life was passed in the separate pmrsuit 
of subjects of special interest to each. This society bridges that 
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stream by furnishing not only food for discussion for both, but in 
addition, an opportunity for mutual acquaintance. When we think 
of it, there have not been many of these opportunities in the past, 
and in consequence the parents have seen little of the teachers' 
social side, and the relation between them has been largely a pro- 
fessional one, as it were. 

Let us keep steadily in view the advantage it will be to us all to 
consider educational problems together, not only as formal debaters, 
but as acquaintances and friends, for in this way we are sure to be 
more in sympathy, and better able to meet on common ground and 
appreciate each other's point of view. 

In closing I wish to commend in the strongest terms the admirable 
work of our various conmiittees. They have shown themselves 
active and eager, at the cost of much time and personal effort, to 
organize and carry forward many admirable plans for educational 
enlightenment and improvement Had the society nothing more 
to show than what its committees have already accomplished, it 
would have abundantly justified its existance. 

In this connection it is only fair to mention the recent loan exhi- 
bition of pictures, which was a brilliant triumph for the art sub- 
conmiittee which had the entire responsibility of its management 
It is safe to say that Brookline never had such a remarkable collec- 
tion of pictures brought together before. The thanks of our society 
should be gratefully tendered to those who worked so unceasingly 
to make the exhibition a success. 

As I resign my office to my successor, I wish to acknowledge the 
debt of gratitude I owe to all who have so loyally labored with me. 
The society sprang from the brain of our superintendent of schools, 
Mr. Dutton, and to him, more than to any one person, is due not 
only our plan of organization, but much of the success we have 
already achieved. To him especially I feel indebted. 
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Rqx>rt of the Gnximittee on Qiild Study* 



Presented by Mrs. Edward B. Cole. 



The existence of this committee as a part of the working force of 
the Education Society is, in itself, an illustration of the position 
which child study occupies in the educational questions of the day. 
Qhild study is the most important factor in the solution of educa- 
tional problems. Still, to a large number of people, the term is full 
of argument, and the work is misunderstood. In organizing the 
work in Brookline, the committee have been called upon to clear 
away the mists, and show some practical value of the work, before 
securing the cooperation which it called for. 

While child study may be called the "fad" of the day in the 
circle of educational workers, the movement itself is far from new. 
He who questions the practical value of child study work has only 
to visit the kindergarten, the schools for the blind, deaf and dumb, 
to see results which have been reached only by the labor of men 
and women minutely studying the child. 

The committee has taken much time in coming to a decision as 
to the special line of work which it could best do, and which, at the 
same time, would be of greatest benefit to our own community. 

Two distinct phases of child study were open to us for our choice. 
First, the purely scientific study of the child; the collecting of a 
very large amount of data from a large number of children, to 
obtain general facts, which should serve as a guide to educators in 
preparing the school curriculum. 

The committee, while looking upon their department of work as 
most essential, did not feel that in this line it could, at present, do 
its best work. We have, however, distributed two syllabi, one upK)n 
art, the other upon music, which, we felt, would be a supplementary 
aid to the committees of those branches in this society. 

The returns were all made by mothers. Since not more than 
twenty-five children have been carefully reported, it is not possible 
to make any generalizations which shall have a permanent value. 
The reports have impressed us anew with the necessity of good art 
in the school and the home, for these records show that children 
(15 months to 8 years) above every other amusement prefer pictures, 
and the average child tries to express himself in pictures as soon 
as it can hold a pencil. These reports do not bear out the gener- 
ally accepted theory that children prefer colored pictures. Ninety- 
five per cent of the children did not prefer color in their picture 
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books, but showed a most decided preference for color in pictures 
hanging upon the wall. This fact is interesting to those having in 
charge the purchase of pictures for children, that the subjects which 
most appeal to them are: i. Pictures of Child-life ; 2, Animals; 
3, Engines, boats, bridges. 

The syllabus on music brought to notice several instances of 
marked deficiency in musical taste : cases where the child had no 
conception of time or tune. One interesting case of this kind 
showed that by a persistent environment of music the child has 
overcome this natural defect. 

While time does not permit any detailed account of this statis- 
tical-work in this general report, we would like to mention a series 
of questions which have been answered by 250 pupils of Brookline, 
between the ages of six and twelve. 

They were first asked to choose the song which they liked the 
best. Between the ages of 16 and 9 the choice was invariably that 
of a song which they had been learning in school ; from 9 to 1 2 
school songs were hardly mentioned, but the preference was for the 
popular song of the day, and a surprising familiarity manifested 
with the opera. 

Ninety per cent of the children preferred the piano over all 
instruments ; seventy-five per cent preferred to hear music rather 
than, to produce it. As to the question, " Where they best enjoyed 
hearing music ? " the answers were divided by the conditions of the 
child's life. The majority of the well-to-do children expressed a 
preference for music at home, while the second choice was at 
concerts, and the third, at school ; and the poorer child was almost 
unanimous in the choice of school. The inestimable value of 
music in the school, especially to the child of limited opportunities, 
is impressed upon us by these reports. 

The line of child study, to which the committee decided espec- 
ially to devote itself, is the practical study of the child by the 
mother ; the arousal of the attention of every parent in the school 
life of her child. 

It is too often the theory that motherhood is endowed with a 
certain intuitive faculty for the management of all the problems of 
childhood. Is it not true that the mother needs quite as much 
training to cure the mental and moral diseases of childhood as does 
the physician to prescribe for its physical health? There are 
symptoms to note, hereditary tendencies to watch for, antidotes to 
apply according to the nature of the child, which only the mother, 
from her constant association with the child, has the opportunity of 
observing. As one-half the child's life, for nine months in the year, 
is passed in school, we, as mothers, cannot hope to have anything 
like an understanding of the child unless we are thoroughly con- 
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versant with the school life of the child. The mothers' dubs, which 
the committee have formed, exist for just this purpose, to arouse in 
every mother her sense of responsibility ; her cooperation in the 
work of the school ; to guide each mother to the study of the child 
from the standpoint of childhood, to the end that the child may 
grow into the most symmetrical manhood and womanhood. 

Regular meetings have been held at the Winthrop and Sewall 
schools since the committee organized in February. In these par- 
ticular schools the mothers are all busy women, most of them 
mothers of large families, many of them working away from home 
several days of the week, yet they seem to have made a special 
effort to attend the meetings regularly. In the Sewall school, with 
a membership of 105 mothers, the average attendance has been 40. 
In the Winthrop, with a membership of 82, the average has been 29. 

The needs of these clubs have shaped the character of the meet- 
ings. The talks thus far have been confined to the physical nature 
of the child, food, clothing, sleep, hygienic conditions. At the close 
of the talk some of the children entertain with songs. There is 
always other music, which is followed by a social hour and a cup of 
tea, when mothers, teachers and committee have an opportunity of 
meeting and talking on their common interest — the child. Of such 
meetings it is impossible to sum up results, the influence is too 
subtle, but, as a committee, we feel that the work is most important, 
and we look forward in the coming year to seeing the formation of 
mothers' clubs in every school in Brookline. 

We wish our child study work to stand on record as aiming to 
develop well-rounded, well-disciplined men and women. 



Report of the Music G)mmittee« 



Presented by Mrs. Henry M. Whitney. 



Your committee felt sufficiently encouraged by the result of last 
year's work of providing music for the schools to undertake the 
same work this winter in a more systematic way, and through the 
kindness of generous friends who have given their services, there 
has been, with a few unavoidable omissions, a half hour of music 
in some school once a week, from November first to May first, 
preference being given to those schools where the pupils had the 
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fewest opportunities for hearing music. A feature of these visits 
has been the interchange of courtesy between visitors and pupils, 
the children always singing to the visitors, and thereby, it is hoped, 
finding an added stimulus to their evident pride and pleasure in 
their music study. In one school, compositions were written, with 
the musical half hour for a theme, and a comparison was drawn 
between the singer and the music of this year and last year, with 
reasons for the preference expressed or conclusion reached, which 
showed intelligent interest and discrimination. 

In connection with this work, the attention of the committee has 
been attracted to the very poor pianos in many of the school rooms, 
which fall far below the general level of equipment of our schools. 

The week before Christmas, the children of the Winthrop School, 
by invitation of Mrs. Latham, went to her home and were enter- 
tained with music, each child going home happy in the possession 
of a simple gift. 

One Discussion Evening of the society has been given to the 
consideration of ''Music as an Educational Factor in the Communi- 
ty," when Mr. William F. Apthorp discussed the difficulties and the 
possibilities of a general musical instruction, an account was given 
by the musical instructor, Mr. Cole, of his work in the Brookline 
schools, and Miss Mary Regal of Springfield, told of the elective 
course in music in the Springfield High School. 

A course of Young People's Concerts is being given on Friday 
afternoons, in the new High School, to which the pupils of the 
High School and the ninth grade grammar schools, with their 
parents and teachers, have been invited. The concerts, which are 
confined to the compositions of (i) Bach and Handel, (2) Haydn and 
Mozart, (3) Beethoven, (4) Schubert, are an hour in length, and con- 
sist of a short biographical and historical account of the composer, 
with brief explanations and analysis of the music, interposed 
between the piano pieces, or before the songs. A programme is 
printed, giving also the dates of the birth and death of the com- 
poser, and English words of the songs. These concerts are an 
experiment this year, but an experiment entered upon with full 
faith in its value. 

The committee again recommend as last year the consideration 
of establishing an elective course, for the last two years of the 
High School, in music and musical history. To many persons 
there will readily occur the practical query, of how far it s justifi- 
able to draw money from the public purse for instruction and 
cultivation in the arts which are purely aesthetic. Such instruction 
can only be given to the more advanced pupils. Such courses 
must from their very nature be elective, and probably this special 
and advanced instruction could only be obtained through the 
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private endowment of the courses by generous and public-spirited 
citizens, for the immediate practical needs of the schools are 
always unsatisfied and always pressing. 

Your committee, believing that the aim of this society is to con- 
sider the educational interests of the whole community, would 
gladly see established a series of out-door People's Concerts on the 
public play-grounds during the summer, and the free organ recitals, 
so successfully inaugurated by the Twentieth Century Club of 
Boston this year, certainly contain a suggestion of a possible line of 
work another winter. 

A recent writer on education lays it down as a fundamental pro- 
position that our existing social conditions demand two things, — 
'^ist. The highest order of citizenship possible; 2d, That public 
education must prepare for such citizenship at any cost;'' his reasons 
being that "our institutions are based on the dominance of the 
moral and spiritual faculties in men, and our duty is to so organize 
the forces that make for right living that they always shall be the 
dominant force in the social organism." 

Our life as a people is lamentably lacking in the appreciation of 
the beautiful, in the capacity for enjoyment of simple pleasures, and 
in the consequent ability to detach the attention from work and 
care. Much of the deplorable social unrest and dissatisfaction of 
the day is due to this lack of power to use wisely the gift of leisure 
and prosperity that greater general material well-being has brought. 
Of what use to uneducated laboring people higher wages and 
shorter hours of labor, if they do not know how to give their leisure 
to worthy and elevatmg occupation that will nourish their better 
natures. To give them such resources is the only means of lifting 
them in the social scale. 

Through our schools, and nowhere else so effectually, can this 
lack of resource be met. Modern education realizes that beauty, 
the beauty of the natural world, and the beauty of the spiritual 
world, must be presented to the children and thus their higher 
natures, their emotions, their imaginations be awakened and stimu- 
lated. Here enters the world of art, the great interpreter between 
man and the beautiful. The love of beauty, the joy of pleasure so 
fresh and so spontaneous in the soul of the little child, must be fed> 
and so while the observation during the musical half-hours in the 
schools could only be very general, as no one school has been 
visited more than three times and several only once, yet to those 
who watched the effect of the music, (and here teacher and visitor 
would agree,) there seemed little doubt of its value as a wholesome, 
sweet and elevating educational influence. Among the children 
there was the listlessness of indifference, and the unrest of inatten- 
tion, but there was also a quick, sympathetic response. There were 
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the very little children to whose perception the music seemed to 
brings a message which transported them to some far-away dream- 
land of the imagination, and gave to their faces a strangely rapt 
expression. There was the pathos of the faces with the hungry, 
stunted souls looking out through dull eyes, the glimmer of pleasure 
that came first fitfully, and gradually grew into a complete and 
happy responsiveness. Who can guess what sense of beauty, what 
imag^e of the ideal may have been bom in those half hours ? Who 
cannot remember in his own child life some such fleeting and 
suggestive moment which first opened, or opened more widely than 
ever before, the Gate Beautiful, never again to be closed ? 



In the above report of the Music Committee the desirability of 
giving, in Brookline, some open-air concerts is referred to. Since 
the report was written this plan has been successfully carried out, 
owing to the liberality of a number of public-spirited residents, who 
were most prompt to respond to the appeal made to them. 

The concerts, four in number, were given on the town common, 
on alternate Saturday evenings in July and August, by the Salem 
Cadet Band of twenty-five pieces. The selections rendered were 
from a large number of composers, ranging from Wagner to Sousa. 
Among them were Verdi, Handel, Gounod, Strauss, Balfe, Supp^, 
Bizet, Rossini, Bach, and composers of lesser note. 

The committee were careful to have some classical music on each 
programme, but were g^ded somewhat in their choice by what they 
thought would be cheering and entertaining to hard worked people 
on hot summer evenings. They had no intention of giving instruc- 
tion in music, but rather of stimulating a healthful interest in the 
higher and better things of life through the mediiun of music. In 
this broader sense, it seemed to them that such concerts might be 
said to have an educational value. 

On anyone who was present at the concerts and entered into the 
spirit of the large audiences, probably numbering in the aggregate 
not less than ten thousand, and increasing with each concert, the 
impression could not fail to be made of enthusiastic pleasure and 
delight. Applause was bestowed almost as much on the classical 
as on the popular selections, not apparently depending wholly on 
their character, but largely on how well they were rendered by the 
band. 

The committee were led to believe from their observation of the 
persons who listened to the concerts, that people in general like 
good music if well performed, and probably would soon learn to 
like it quite as well as the poorer and more trashy kind, but as they 
are apt not to hear much of the best music, and even then hear it 
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inadequately rendered, they naturally come to r^^d it as uninter- 
esting and uninspiring, as contrasted with the poorer but better 
executed variety. 

Summing up the results of their experience gained from this series 
of open-air conc e rts , the committee feel that they were justified in 
looking forward to them as a means of diverting, interesting and 
helping a large number of the members of the community. Every 
town should regard it as incumbent on itself to enhance its social 
well-being by providing within its own borders not only school 
education for its children within brick walls, but also that broader 
and deeper education which enriches and purifies the spirit. No 
influence could be more potent or educational in this sense, than 
good music, nor reach more easily and quickly large masses of 
people, as the concerts of the last summer have convincingly 
demonstrated, and the committee hope that the town may in the 
future have a still better series. 



Report of the G>mmittee on History* 



Presented by Mr. D. S. Sanford. 



In pursuance of the plan outlined in last year's report, the His- 
tory Committee has given increasing attention to methods of local 
history study and opportunities for original research. No section 
of the country is richer in historical material than is eastern 
Massachusetts, while Brookline has itself for two centuries and a 
half participated so intimately in the great historic events, as well 
as in the less conspicuous life and growth of the nation, as to 
render its record one of marked value to the student of history. 
Only of late years has any systematic effort been made to collect 
and arrange the facts concerning the history of the town, and there 
still remains considerable opportunity for investigation and very 
great opportunity for elaboration and arrangement. In the opinion 
of the committee, much of this work can be done to advantage 
through the schools. 

Further, few of the social and political questions of the day fail 
to present themselves in one form or another to Brookline citizens. 
/Forms' of government, questions of taxation, public works, care of 
streets, public education, public health, public v^sus private cor- 
porate control, housing and care of the poor — these are but a few 
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of the problems which here as elsewhere present themselves for 
solution. It would therefore seem that a diorough knowledge of 
present conditions, as well as of the gradual growth which has 
broug^ht them about, is an indispensable element in the proper 
education of Brookline boys and girls, both that they may bring 
an intelligent interest to bear upon the affairs of their own town, 
and that they may stand ready in the future as Brookline citizens 
have stood ready in the past to help in broader state and national 
concerns. 

Below is given a brief siunmary of the work undertaken by the 
committee. In last year's report, the importance was emphasized 
of the historical collection at the Public Library, and the rapid 
increase of this collection urged. This year, the committee has 
issued a special printed request for additional articles, together 
with an enumeration of those likely to be of interest. It is sin- 
cerely hoped that this request will meet with a hearty response, 
sipce the presence of such a collection increases greatly the ease 
of graphic and effective historical teaching. 

In response to a request from some of the teachers, a Guide to 
the Study of Brookline History has been prepared, which, it is 
hoped, will adapt itself to the needs of teachers of all grades. 
The guide contains a brief outline of facts concerning the geology, 
history, and present government of Brookline; suggestive notes 
upon the elaboration of certain topics, or calling for individual 
research and observation upon the part of the pupils ; and finally, 
a bibliography containing not only the accessible articles upon 
Brookline history, but also some of the more valuable works 
upon New England life in general. A series of outline maps for 
school-room use are being prepared to accompany the guide. 

In addition to this guide, the committee propose to issue within 
a few weeks a complete reference bibliography containing explana- 
tory notes upon the contents and the relative usefulness of articles 
hitherto published concerning the history of the town. We hope 
to follow this up with an index to the files of The Chronicle, and to 
the more important sections of the town reports, and trust that 
these two publications together will considerably simplify the work 
of consulting references. 

Another project to be carried out during the coming year is that 
of a Brookline itinerary, locating and describing points of historic 
interest throughout the town. ^ 

But the piece of work perhaps most likely to arouse interest 
among the young people is the series of cycle guides now being 
issued by the committee. These are designed as guides for bicycle 
excursionists to points of historic interest within easy reach of 
Brookline. They contain full notes upon the interesting features 
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along the several routes, interspersed with anecdotes and descrip- 
tions. The first ride was recently taken to Medford by a party 
of High School teachers and boys, and was thoroughly successful 
in exciting the interest of the latter. Frequent excursions of this 
sort are urged. 



Rqx>rt of the Science Gnnmittee. 



Presented by Mr. John C. Packard. 



It is a matter of extreme gratification to the members of this 
committee to note that, while they have been able to carry out but 
very few of the many suggestions offered in their last annual report, 
various other individuals and committees, whether under the inspi- 
ration of such suggestions or not we dare not presume to say, have 
accomplished much that may properly be classified under the head 
of the extension and development of true nature study. 

The History Committee, for instance, has incorporated into its 
manual for the study of local conditions a number of valuable hints 
and suggestions concerning the study of what may properly be 
called the Physic^aphy of Brookline. 

The Domestic Science department, acting under direction of the 
high school extension movement, has very ably disposed of such 
vital topics as ventilation and house sanitation, with much that 
comes under the head of the chemistry of daily life. 

A member of our association has published within the year an 
invaluable guide to the study of the birds of Brookline. 

Another member has in preparation, if we are correctly informed, 
a volume in which there is to appear one or more chapters upon 
the geology of Brookline, and as many upon the flora and faima 
of the same vicinity. So the good work goes on. 

Considerable progress has already been made upon a chart of the 
most interesting trees, shrubs and flowering plants of Brookline, 
showing by a unique system of notation the location of each, and 
by reference to a handbook intended to accompany the same the 
history, characteristics and facts of special interest concerning each 
species. It is hoped that in this way such pardonable pride in the 
flora of Brookline may be implanted in the hearts of the younger 
citizens of the town, as to preclude the possibility of any such 
wanton destruction of her forest-treasures as has occurred from 
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time to time in our neighboring city and its suburbs. The com- 
mittee has also in mind the affixing of proper labels to the rare old 
trees upon our parks and public play-grounds, to assist in their 
identification and to lead to their more certain preservation. 

In the line of art as illustrating the sublime, the beautiful and the 
poetic in nature, the committee, after careful study of existing 
material, has made a partial list of such etchings, engravings, 
photogravures and photographs as they deem to be most suitable for 
scientific use in the school room, and earnestly recommend that the 
general committee on art make frequent use of this list in their 
quest for suitable subjects for school-room decoration, as we are 
convinced from a number of observations in various quarters that 
many of our pupils in the High School and elsewhere arehimgering 
for just such material. 

A camera club has been organized in the High School, the sup- 
plies for the dark-room being furnished gratis by a well-known 
drug^st, resident in Brookline, and it is confidently expected the 
services of a dozen amateur photographers will be at the disposal 
of the local history, the elementary science and such other commit- 
tees as may require their aids for the illustration of excursions, the 
preservation of data concerning local formations, etc., etc. Fur- 
thermore, the production of lantern slides from cuts, from photo- 
graphs, n^;atives, etc., is at present engrossing the attention of 
several members of the committee, and we hope soon to be able to 
offer assistance along that line to those who are most interested in 
projection. 

An earnest effort is being made to systematize the natural scien- 
tific inclinations of our boys along the lines of home study mani- 
fested in the voluntary construction of miniature yachts, steamboats, 
electric launches, trolley cars, etc., with a view to encouraging and 
assisting handicraft. Considerable data has already been collected 
concerning ingenious, fascinating and instructive toys, and such as 
will tend to foster such forms of amusement, and the committee at 
all times eagerly welcomes suggestions from parents looking to the 
development of scientific interest in the home. 

Such are some of the lines of work in which the committee has 
been quietly engaged during the past year. We trust that they 
have nqt been altogether improfitable, though we have had no 
public entertainments as yet, nor published any books. 
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Report of the Qnxunittee on Physical Tralnii^« 



Presented by Dr. H. M. Cutts. 



Haw much attention should be paid to the physical condition of 
school children ? 

Almost everywhere and in every grade school some form of 
exercise for physical development is practiced. The effect of the 
mind and body one over the other has long been, recognized, but 
the health of the body as a stimulus of the mind has only com- 
paratively recently begun to be considered. 

It is easy to see that the term physical condition is a broad one, 
including the health of the skeleton, of the muscular and nervous 
systems, and of the internal organs and organs of special sense, 
excluding only the mind. Hence, the study of physical condition 
necessitates an examination of these several systems, though for 
school classification they do not all have an equal value. 

Physical education is given with various aims, its ''essential 
factor in all forms being nervo-muscular exercise." It may be 
(i) " Recreative," (2) " Hygienic," (3) " Educative," and (4) " Reme- 
dial." (Hartwell.) 

In this country it is mostly hygienic, as in the daily or periodic 
exercises, and educative, as in manual and industrial training. As 
a recreation we have it in all our out-of-door sports, whether carried 
on at recess or out of school hours, but it is not "directed" as it 
is abroad. In its remedial form it appears only in the amount of 
good that the individual may obtain from exercises known to be 
beneficial to the majority without considering special needs. But 
modem opinions declare that physical training must be differen- 
tiated. As a certain sequence of this physically improved product 
we get a more willing mind. 

It is not the intention of the committee to present plans imprac- 
ticable without greatly increasing the school machinery, hence the 
plans will not be ideal. But if only a step forward is at first sug- 
gested, it may be advanced and some good come of it. The sub- 
ject divides itself into several subdivisions, viz : — 

(1) What practical objects may be gained by an examination as 
to the physical condition of each school child ? 

(2) Shall the physical condition of each child in all grades of 
school be observed and recorded? 

(3) To what degree of minuteness shall this physical examination 
extend ? 
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(4) Shall all grades be observed and recorded with equal minute- 
ness? 

(5) How much should pathological conditions be considered ? 

The answer to the first question is {a) The discovery of physical 
defects; (d) The greater ability to classify for the correction of 
such defects ; (r) The relative condition of the nervous and mus- 
cular system, i.e., whether one or the other is overstrained ; (d) 
The greater ability to give correct school work by possessing such 
knowledge. 

Subdivisions two, three and four may best be answered together 
by a consideration of some of the conditions which obtain in the 
several grades of schools. 

Tkg Kindergarten, — The kindergarten period is probably the 
most interesting period of child life for child study. The brain is 
there in its entirety, and has reached a proportion of its final 
growth much larger than has the body, and the same is true of the 
nervous system. What might be expected, then, are actually the 
facts that the nervous system is quick to receive impressions, and 
nearly as quick to forget them. It is also a period of rapid body 
growth and both systems change quickly by nature and the impress 
of environment. Therefore a pen-picture or physical record of the 
child at this time would be of no lasting value. Even a testing of 
the vision and hearing is not considered necessary. The work is 
of such a nature as not to require glasses, and the child is of such 
an age as not to give any assistance in wearing them if put upon 
him. 

Primary Grade Schools, — First Year, The testing of the eye- 
sight and hearing is now necessary for correct seating and is of 
much importance. There is at present a system for testing the 
vision in vogue in the Brookline schools. The findings of these 
tests are recorded on a card. 

For the hearing, simple tests are already in existence, but are 
not being applied in our schools. It is recommended that these 
tests be put to use and a record kept of them on the same card as 
the vision and other tests. 

It is absolutely necessary to have not only a standard of normal 
physical perfection, but a standard of normality for each child if 
his complete physical history is to be kept. 

At the beginning of the First Primary year the child comes 
fresh from his long vacation, mentally rested and physically im- 
proved over its condition at the end of the kindergarten year. 
Here are the elements of perfection as nearly balanced as we are 
likely to get them for some years. 
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The demand upon the mental functions of the brain b somewhat 
more than in the kindergarten. The brain and nervous system, 
because developed in excess of the other tissues, sooner show 
fatigue from their work. From its tension or its equipoise we have 
a bodily condition, poor or good, largely produced by its state. It 
seems wise, therefore, to b^n our detail records with a standard 
for the nervous system of the individual. 

It is recommended that in addition to vision and hearing, certain 
simple nervo-muscular tests, by which mental tension or equipoise 
may be ascertained, be made and recorded by the teacher at the 
very beginning of this year, the bodily condition being described 
in merely general terms. It is also recommended that the same 
tests be applied at the end of the year as at the banning. 

It is about here that the first courses in the foundation of the 
future physical and mental health of the child are laid, hence it is 
important that these two units should be kept balanced. It may 
be possible, from a study of the comparative statistics obtained as 
above, to reason inward, and to show that in an otherwise healthy 
child the balance or lack of it between the nervous and muscular 
systems does indicate mental equipoise or mental tension, and that 
this would in some degree give an idea of mental capacity as 
regards the ciuriculum before it. It is conceivable that in a mass 
of statistics a wide divergence from our arbitrary standard would 
show faults in the course of study, or a nearness to the standard 
the course's perfectness. 

The child advances to the Second Primary year and his card 
goes with him. On it are recorded his vision and hearing twice, 
the standard of his nervo-physical health, and the digression from 
this standard after a year in school. 

He may be seated by the marks on his vision and hearing, which 
have a definite meaning in this respect, without a further testing. 
A glance at the standard will give a helpful impression as to his 
temperament, and the marks of the last examination might give an 
idea of his mental status. But the chief use of the two examina- 
tions, however, is for the regulation of the curriculiun, by the 
reasoning indicated, both as to the amount of study and the 
arrangement of periods and intervals, and are incidentally only of 
value to the teacher. 

It is probably wise to allow a period of two years to go over 
without another physical record, so that the card will carry the 
child through the second and third primary years. Very little 
time is given to physical education in these years, and its results 
are mostly hygienic, yet it seems wise not to at present increase 
the course, but wait for statistics to show us in what line it may be 
improved. 
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Grammar. — First Year (i^h Grade), Correct seating being still 
imperative, the vision and hearing should once more be tested at 
this x>oint. The child is getting the same kind of physical training 
as before, but in addition that most valuable form of physical 
education, manual training in certain branches, is put in the 
curriculiun. It is recommended that the eyes and ears be again 
tested at the beginning of the year. 

Grammar, — Second Year {^th Grade). The pupil is rising nine 
years of age. Though not wholly beyond the period when " must " 
and " shall " govern, it is more or less amenable to " ought " and 
will volimtarily help in reforms. This is important, as the next 
steps in physical condition are the discovery and correction of 
corporeal defects. 

Congenital deformities which may to some extent be corrected 
by special exercise, vicious habits of pose which have lasted in 
spite of previous efforts, to obviate, in short, the wide extremes 
from a normal physique are to be grouped for extra attention in 
physical education. This requires some new school machinery. 
A director of physical training, who shall devote the whole time to 
this subject, is absolutely necessary. Special apparatus and more 
time for exercise will also be needed. In short, if any good is to 
come from this examination certain requirements will have to be 
met. 

A second standard, that of corporeal perfection, is now set up. 
This is easily obtained, and the same does for all. The child is 
more or less minutely examined for deviations from this standard, 
and they are recorded. Numerous deviations of the same class 
are grouped for special exercise for correcting existing defects. 

The nervo-muscular balance must not be forgotten, but it seems 
hardly necessary to test the eyes and ears. Neither is it a hospital 
clinic, so the internal organs need not be examined. It is recom- 
mended at this grade (the 5 th grammar) at the beginning of the 
year, that the individual pupil be inspected by an expert in such 
matters, with the intention of discovering physical defects.: 

High School. — First Year {/^th Class), Thepupil who has passed 
through every grade of the Brookline schools to the High School 
has a card, upon which three physical examinations, besides a test 
for vision and hearing, are recorded. One examination has been 
made by an expert, the others by the teacher of the grade. Dur- 
ing the past five years he has jogged along at the class exer- 
cises, or he has, having been picked out as defective, been at special 
work. He may not have remained in the special class during the 
whole of this time, or, on the other hand, he may have been taken 
from the general class and put at special work. The individual 
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tttention which a sufficient corps of instructors could give permits 
of these changes. 

If five years at special work and the habits thus inculcated have 
not corrected bodily defects, it is likely, except in a few instances, 
that such work will do no further good. This point should be at 
the option of the Director of Physical Training. It is recommended 
that a physical examination of each pupil of this grade (4th High) 
be made by the Director of Physical Training at the beginning of 
the year. 

During the High School course more attention is paid to physical 
education than in the previous years. Actually more time is given 
to physical exercise, and a small amount of industrial training is 
added, and for a few weeks, with great apparent benefit, instruction 
in swimming has been given. The nervo-muscular balance must 
still be maintained. Nature has made the body a better resister, 
but man has imposed upon it much to resist. 

In order that the same methods for estimating the High School 
course as the others may be at hand, it is recommended that a 
physical examination of the first class be made and recorded at the 
end of that year. Much is likely to be obtained from the study of 
a number of such statistics, /'. ^., the mental capacity of children 
of different ages, hence the more correct distribution of study, 
physical education and play, in the curriculum. 

Haw much should pathological conditions he considered i 

There is much more than the above about the school child's 
physical condition that is worth considering, namely, ^ the truly 
pathological conditions. We have been taking notes with the 
object of determining the mental and physical balance, so that a 
standard of normality having been set up, the division of mental 
and physical work, recreation and play may keep the large majority 
of children at or near the standard. We have taken the wide 
extremes, those at the first step towards permanent deformity and 
the congenitally deformed, and have classified them for physical 
training best suited to bring them back to the normal. The records 
have been mostly of the nervous and muscular systems, and except 
as the. congenitally or otherwise permanently deformed, of what 
might be called fimctional rather than pathological digressions 
from the normal. 

Advanced ideas demand prophylaxis as well as correction and an 
eye upon the child in disease. This, of course, means the exclusion 
from school of infectious and contagious diseases. For this pur- 
pose the school machinery must be again increased, for it is plain 
that a medical man of experience must undertake this work of 
discovery. The director of physical training must know anatomy, 
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one versed in the art of medicine. 

To obtain prophylaxis a daily physical inspection by a physician 
is necessary. This daily inspection is being carried out in Boston 
and has lately been introduced into New York City. It is also 
practiced here in Brookline, upon a threatened epidemic of serious 
contagious disease, which imder the circumstances seems to be all 
that is necessary. 

It is recommended that the Director of Physical Training be 
given the authority to consult with a physician where the classifi- 
cation of a pupil may be better accomplished by so doing. 

A Sub-committee on Recess have visited various schools, observ- 
ing the conduct of the children at recess and consulting with the 
teachers upon the subject They present the following report, 
which is heartily indorsed by the whole committee : — 

First — That the entire recess should be spent by all pupils in 
the open air, in games of exercise, unless otherwise requested by 
parents or physicians, or on account of the weather. The commit- 
tee find that this is done very largely, but there are many instances 
where children are allowed to remain or are retained in the school- 
room for unfinished lessons, misbehavior, etc. It is urgently 
requested that some other means be taken for the accomplishment 
of these matters — as the health and spirits of the children as well 
as our respect for the rights of teachers demand that the short time 
allotted to recreation for both be strictly used for its pmpose. 

Second — That permission be granted to put into practice at the 
banning of the fall term or as soon after as is convenient, such 
games as the season and the material on hand will permit. Many 
games need no outlay of money, such as three deep, catchrcatch, 
cat and mouse, prisoners' base, fennary, steeplechase, right 
band tag, hop and follow, etc., — all of which are quite practica- 
ble. We would recommend that boys and girls be allowed to enter 
into these sports together and that a small outlay be provided for 
outfits for baU games like basket ball, tag ball, ball hunt, pass ball, 
and many others. 

ITiird — That teachers be requested to post in the various rooms 
printed lists of games previously prepared that may be suitable to 
the respective grades and that the supervision of such games be put 
m charge of older pupils properly instructed. The committee feel, 
in order that the children may derive the full benefit of the recess 
hour, that some direction should be given in method and manner of 
play, as it is in study. 

It is the desire of the committee to obtain the necessary material 
for these games without, at first at any rate, putting the town to 
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any expense. Not much money will be required, and already a 
good-sized nucleus of a fund is at hand. For any persons who 
desire to give for this purpose I will act as treasurer pro tern iox 
the committee, and in that assumed capacity will receive subscrip- 
tions. 

From this committee also may be expected an opinion as to the 
management and nature of sports at present carried on out of 
school hours entirely by the pupils and without authoritative 
recognition. These are clearly a valuable accessory to the physical 
training of the curriculum. They are, however, participated in by 
only a few pupils, the aggregate number of expert and would-be 
expert athletes being but a small proportion of the school children, 
and the teams are wholly from one school and of one sex. 

We do not mean to imply that there should be no supervision of 
games and sports. On the contrary there is much of an ethical 
as well as a technical nature which may be learned with the play, 
and our advice, extended directly to the athletes, is, that they 
organize a graduate committee, as the colleges have done, for 
the financial control and general supervision of the teams. 

The Sub-committee on Athletics, Messrs. Tucker Daland, John L. 
Batchelder, Jr., and George B. Wilson, make the following report : — 

In reference to the subject of track athletics and athletic contests 
in connection with the schools, and various minor questions relating 
thereto, we think the boys should be left to themselves in these 
matters, subject only to a very small amount of control by the 
school authorities. 

For the general reasons : That this matter does not come within 
the scope of school work, nor of the school appropriations. 

That trainers and special instructors and a sporting atmosphere 
would surely take too much time and attention if athletics should 
have official recognition. 

That independence and self-control are more likely to be pro- 
moted if the boys and girls manage their own sports and contests. 

A growing evil of our national life is paternalism and a tendency 
to look to government rather than to rely on individual eiffort ; chil- 
dren should be left free to manage their own affairs as far as 
possible. Experience teaches us that one of the things of value in 
games and sports is voluntary submission to rules and discipline. 
At the same time we think it proper for teachers to take notice 
of those who play on the representative school teams, and if they 
find the school work is neglected or that ungentlemanly conduct or 
unfair ideas of sport are prevailing, they should be able to deprive 
the offenders of such standing as would qualify for the team, and 
so practically have the power of removal for these causes. We 
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believe this would be for the advantage of true sportsmanship, for 
the credit of the school, and for the great benefit of the school 
teams. 

We strongly recommend that an out-of-door gymnasium and a 
track for running and jumping be made on the town's land adjoin- 
ing the bath-house. If this were screened by shrubs, as is the 
Charlesbank out-door gymnasium in fioston, it would afford more 
privacy than the playground and serve a useful purpose, especially 
in connection with the bath-house. 

For the Sub-committee on Bathing and Swimming, Dr. H. 
Lincoln Chase, its chairman, reports as follows : — 

Last year a committee on bathing and swimming could only 
strongly advocate the value of these — a necessity and an art. 
This year the accomplished fact of the public bath-house permits 
an exposition of the wisdom of their advice, though it is too new as 
yet to show all of its advantages. 

Two weeks after the opening of the new Public Bath, this com- 
mittee, in conjunction with the School Committee and the Public 
Bath Committee, secured the introduction of swimming instruction 
and practice for all the boys and girls of the High School and for 
those of the 9th grade grammar schools. The efficient services of 
Mr. Street and of Miss Beatrice Street, two of the Swimming 
Instructors appointed by the Public Bath Committee, were engaged, 
and the pupils of the schools mentioned have had ten hours of 
instruction each week since. It has been found that both boys and 
girls appreciate the value of this healthful branch of practical 
physical education. At the end of the school year complete statis- 
tics will show how many people have qualified as swimmers of the 
third, second and first classes respectively. A large number have 
recently learned to swim, while those already swimmers have had 
some instruction in diving and life-saving practice. 
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Report of the Committee on Lecturesu 



Presbntbd by Mr. S. T. Dutton. 



The committee beg leave to submit the following report: It 
was decided early in the season to reduce the number of lectures 
from six to four, in view of the fact that another course of lectures 
was to be given in the town, and also of the nvunerous engagements 
which render it so difficult to secure a satisfactory attendance on 
any course of lectures. After considerable correspondence tbe com- 
mittee were able to arrange for the following course of lectures : — 

Monday, November 23, Mr. Louis C. Elson, New England Con- 
servatory of Music; subject, ''The Story of German Music." 

Wednesday, December 9, Dr. Merrill K Gates, President Amherst 
College; subject, ''Sidney Lanier, Artist and Teacher." 

Wednesday, January 27, Professor George H. Palmer, Harvard 
Universiry; subject, "The Profession of the Teacher." 

Wednesday, March 3, Professor N. S. Shaler, Harvard University ; 
subject, "The Geology of Massachusetts in Relation to Teaching." 

The first two of these lectures were given in Shailer Hall. The 
last two were given in the art-room at the High School and this 
change was found to work very satisfactorily. The lectures were 
of a very high order, and the only regret that the committee have 
in regard to them is that they cannot report a larger attendance. 
The lectures were well advertised and every effort was made to 
have them well patronized, and the fact that the attendance was 
not as large as could be desired, leads the committee to the belief 
that it is almost impossible to secure a satisfactory attendance for 
a course of general lectures. In view of this fact it would seem to 
be a question for serious consideration whether it would be wise 
another year to attempt to give a course of miscellaneous lectures. 
Possibly a course of perhaps four lectures given by some one man 
of large reputation might be successful from every point of view. 
At any rate, this is a matter which deserves considerable attention 
from the lecture committee to be appointed the coming year. 
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Report of the Treasurer* 



Brookline Education Society 
In Account with C. K. Bolton, Treasurer. 

Cr. 

April 26. By cash on hand, April 6, 1896. . . I389.88 

annual fees 413.00 

contribution to spring meeting . 40.00 

sale of tickets H5-i5 

other receipts 36.40 



1897. 






11,02443 



1897. 
April 26. 



u 
(i 
i( 
(( 
(i 
« 



Dr. 

To printing Year Book . 
rent of hall, 1895-97 . 

lectiirers 

caterer for spring meeting 
Guides to local history 
child study committee 
expenses of song recital 
postage, printing, etc. 

Total . . . 



|i 25.00 

120.00 

183.00 

40.00 

50.00 

20.00 

60.00 

220.95 

$8 1 8.65 



April 26. Cash on hand to new account (Brook- 
line National Bank) $205.48 



$1,024.43 



£. and O. £. 



Respectfully submitted, 

C. K. Bolton, Treasurer. 



Correct : 

Walter Channing, 
S. T. Button, 
Ja-mes R. Dunbar, 

Finance Committee. 



BR(X)KLINE EDUCATION SCX3ETY. 



ORGANIZATION, 1895-6. 



Presideni: 
DR. WALTER CHANNING. 

StcrHary and Treasurer: 
CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON. 

AdditumiU Members cf the Executive Committee : 
JUDGE JAMES R. DUNBAR, MRS. JOSHUA CRANE, 

MRS. HENRY M. WHITNEY, MISS MARTHA HOPKINS, 

SAMUEL T. DUTTON. 



STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Child Study : — Mr. Samuel T. Dutton (Chairman), Miss Mars^aret C.Cabot (Sec- 
retary) , Mrs. Walter Channing, Mrs. Edward B. Cole, Mrs. Charles B. Wetherill, Miss 
Mary £. Kingsbury, Miss Laura Fisher, Dr. Frederick B. Percy, Mr. Edward Bacon, 
Mrs. James R. Dunbar. 

Associate Members : — lAva Lida J. Wilde, Miss Anne P. Burgess, Miss Lizzie C. 
Allen, Mrs. Mary E. McNutt, Miss Hattie F. Paul, Mbs Hattie E. Moses, Miss Margaret 
E. Malone, Miss Martha Cushman, Dr. J. Herbert Moore, Mrs. Rufus A. Flanders, Mrs. 
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Stodder, Miss Ella Bradley, Mrs. Walter Andrews, Mrs. Charles C. Soule, Mrs. Paysoa 
E. Tucker, Mrs. Samuel T. Dutton, Mrs. Erastus Blakeslee. 

Lectures : — Mr. Aaron H. Latham (Chairman), Mr. Prentiss Cummings, Mr. Sam- 
uel T. Dutton. 

Art : — Mr. William H. Lincoln (Chairman), Mrs. Leslie C. Wead, Miss Irene Weir, 
Mr. Desmond FitzGerald, Mr. William R. Cabot. 

Music : — Mr. Henry W. Lamb (Chairman), Mrs. Henry M. Whitney (Secretary), 
Mrs. Aaron H. Latham, Mr. Frauds W. Lawrence, Mr. Samuel W. Cole. 

Science : — Mr. John C. Packard (Chairman), Miss Mary McSldmmon (Secretary), 
Mr. Prentiss Cummii^. 

Associate Members: — Vtoi. John D. Runkle, Dr. H. Lincoln Chase, Mr. Andrew M. 
Ritchie, Miss Martha Cushman, Miss Emma Cummings, Mr. George H. Worthley, Miss 
Lucy Poor, Miss M. M. Everett, Miss Mabel T. Wellman, Miss Sarah E. Bruce, Mrs. 
Ruth E. Lander, Mrs. Eliza M. T. Ransom. 

Physical Training: — Dr. Harry M. Cutts (Chairman), Miss Helen P. Howell 
(Secretary), Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot, Mr. Tucker Daland, Mr. George B. Wilson, Dr. H. 
Lincoln Chase. 

Associate Members: — Dr. J. Herbert Moore, Mrs. Horace B. Shepard, Mrs. Charles 
W. Kellogg, Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger, Miss Martha Cushman, Miss Martha W. Edgerly, 
Rev. Ezra A. Slack, Mr. Henry W. Lamb, Mr. Joshua Crane, Jr., Mr. Fayette F. Forbes. 

School Libraries : — Rev. Leonard K. Storrs (Chairman), Mr. Charles K. Bolton 
(Secretary), Mr. J. Murray Kay, Miss Elizabeth W. Bean, Judge Charles H. Drew, Miss 
Susan G. Littell, Mbs Mary McSkimmon. 
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The Brookline Education Society is established to promote a 
broader knowledge of the Science of Education, a better under- 
standing of methods now employed, and a closer sympathy and 
cooperation between the home and the school. 

Officers. The Society shall elect by ballot, at the regular meet- 
ing in April, a President, a Secretary, who shall also act as Treas- 
urer, and five other persons who, with the President and Secretary* 
shall constitute an Executive Committee. 

The President shall preside at the meetings of the Society and of 
the Executive Committee. 

The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society and of the Executive Committee ; shall issue notices of all 
the meetings; shall notify members of their election, and shall con- 
duct the correspondence of the Society. The Secretary shall also 
be the custodian of the funds of the Society, use them under the 
direction of the Executive Committee, and render an account of the 
same at the regular meeting in April. 

The Executive Committee shall present for election to member- 
ship in the Society, such names as their judgment may determine, 
shall prepare programmes for all meetings, and shall have general 
charge and management of the business and affairs of the Society. 

Members. Any persons of the age of twenty years, desiring to 
join the Society, and S3rmpathizing with its objects, may become 
members by signing the Constitution, if nominated by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and elected at any meeting by a majority of the 
members present. Every member shall pay an annual fee of one 
dollar. The Secretary shall send to all persons who are chosen 
members a notice of their election, with a copy of the Constitution, 
calling attention to the provision for an annual fee. 

Meetings. Regular meetings of the Society shall be held on the 
second Tuesday of October, December, February and April. 
Special meetings may be called by the President, whenever he shall 
deem it expedient. At all meetings of the Society, after papers or 
addresses have been presented, there shall be opportunity for free 
discussion of the same< 
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Standing Committees. The Executive Committee shall appoint 
the following Standing Committees : (i) Committee of not less than 
five persons on Child Study; (a) Committee of not less than three 
on Lectures; (3) Committee of not less than five on Art; (4) Cono- 
mittee of not less than five on Music; (5) Committee of not less 
than six on Science; Committee of not less than ten on Physical 
Training ; (7) Committee of not less than seven on School Libraries ; 
(8) Committee of not less than five on History ; (9) Committee of 
three appointed by Executive Committee — from their own num- 
ber — to act as Finance Committee, whose duties it shall be to 
obtain funds for the Society and to act with reference thereto under 
direction of the Executive Committee. 

Vacancies. Any Committee may fill vacancies in its number 
which occur after the annual meeting. 

Amendments. This Constitution may be amended at any meet- 
ing of the Society by a vote of two thirds of the number present, if 
the proposed amendment has been stated in the notice of the 
meeting. 

Quorum. At all meetings of the Society a quorum shall consist 
of twenty members. 
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177 Davis avenue. 
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Blake, Miss Harriet M. 
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Blanchard, Dr. B. S. 
Blodgett, Mr. Edward E. 
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13 Kent street 
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• 
Washington street 
Mason terrace. 
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Harvard street 
27 Waverly street 

109 Harvard street 

91 Toxteth street. 

374 Marlborough street, Boston. 

10 Allerton street 

12 Somerset street, Boston. 
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9 Louisburg square, Boston. 
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Chandler, Mr. Alfred D. 
Chandler, Mrs. Alfred D. 
Channing, Dr. Walter 
Channing, Mrs. Walter 
Chany, Mrs. W. H. 
Chapin, Mrs. Henry W. 
Chase, Miss Ellen 
Chase, Dr. H. Lincoln 



35 Heath street 
Clyde street 
232 High street 
Fisher avenue. 
Clyde street 
Clyde street 
1410 Beacon street 

29 Harvard street 
Perrin place. 

Boylston street 

Chestnut Hill avenue. 

21 Harvard avenue. 
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Giase, Mrs. H. Lincoln 
Cheney, Mrs. Frederick N. 
Child, Mr. Horace W. 
Christensen, Mrs. Niels 
Cobb, Mrs. Edward B. 
Cobb, Mr. Charles K. 
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126 Harvard street 
Harvard street 
2 Monmouth street. 
Harvard street 
123 Harvard st. 
Chestnut Hill. 

2 Elm place. 
Warren street 
Boylston street 
Chestnut Hill. 
208 Aspinwall avenue. 

9 Holyoke street, Boston. 
2 Elm place. 
Osborne road. 

43 Falmouth street, Boston. 
31 Harvard street 
Harvard street 
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Cypress street 
31 Cypress street 

Gardner road. 

Prescott street. 
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Perry street 
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105 Aspinwall avenue. 



Dabney, Miss O. Frederica 
Dana, Miss Hannah Little 
Daland, Mr. Tucker 
Daland, Mrs. Tucker 
Darling, Mr. Herbert H. 
Darling, Mrs. Herbert H. 
Davis, Miss Agnes 
Davis, Mr. G. P. 
Davis, Mrs. G. P. 
Davis, Mr. L. Shannon 
Davis, Mrs. L. Shannon 
Day, Miss Grace Belle 



Fisher avenue. 

174 Woodland road, Aubumdale. 

Fisher avenue. 

14 Elm street. 

Tappan street 
Emerson street 

45 Clinton road. 

78 Westland avenue, Boston. 
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De Bacon, Miss Louise F. 
Defriez, Dr. WiUiam P. 
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Denny, Mr. Arthur B. 
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University road. 
Washington street 

Chestnut Hill 
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Edgehill road. 

115 Prospect street 
Goddard avenue. 

a4 Winthrop road. 

31 Kent street 

9 Kent street 



II Cypress street 

330 Washington street 
Mason terrace. 

169 Freeman street 
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191 Marlborough street, Boston. 

84 Franklin street, Newton. 
Irving street 
1425 Beacon street 

36 Longwood avenue. 
Sumner road. 
155 Davis avenue. 
Englewood avenue. 
Addington road. 

Chestnut Hill avenue. 

Walnut street 

8 Wadsworth street, AUston. 

Linden street 

25 Kent square. 

68 Marlborough street, Boston. 

Washington street 

49 Longwood avenue. 
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47 Harvard street 
Walnut street, Newtonville. 
School street. 

38 Upland road. * 

175 Mystic street, Arlington. 

Davis avenue. 

316 Hancock street, Wollaston. 

125 Toxteth street 

109 Harvard street 

786 Washington street 

156 Cypress street 



40 Berkeley street, Boston. 
1763 Beacon street 

10 Somerset street, Boston. 
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Goodwin place. 
85 School street 

355 Washington street 
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188 Chestnut Hill avenue. 

Upland road. 
178 Tappan street. 

Edgehill road. 
Auburn place. 

Andem place. 
Davis avenue. 
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171 Massachusetts avenue* Boston. 

53 Marion street 
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Harvard street 

Devon road. 

60 Waverly street 
4 South street Quincy Point 
7 Yale street, Medfcird. 
Marion street 

High street 
36 Maple street 

55 Brook street 
247 Walnut street 

Winthrop road. 



137 Park street 
26 Chestnut street 
24 Linden place. 
Woodland road. 

5 Aspinwall avenue. 
165 Aspinwall avenue. 

94 Colchester street. 

Still street 

Buckminster road. 

30 Steams road. 

40 Kent street. 
Jamaica Plain. 
205 Davis avenue. 
Chestnut Hill. 
Webster place. 

15 Gorham avenue. 

Brook street. 
Gardner road. 

51 St Paul street 
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2CO Kent street 

331 Walnut street. 
Holden street 
28 Greenwich park, Boston. 
C]rpress street 

Gardner road. 

95 Francis street 

High street. 

16 Harvard place. 

12 Story street, Cambridge. 

Allerton street 

1049 Beacon street 

187 Mountfort street 

20 Hereford street, Boston. 

24 Searle avenue. 

Harvard avenue. 

72 Margin street, W. Newton. 

40 Cypress place. 

132 Summit avenue. 

54 Gardner road. 

Beech road. 

18 Louisburg square, Boston. 
232 Kent street 
143 Tappan street 

Box 298, Newton Highlands. 
92 High street 
1359 Beacon street. 

32 Vernon street 

Rawson road. 

115 School street 
353 Walnut street 

162 Cypress street 
12 Kent street 
Randolph, Mass. 
2 £lm place. 
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O'Loughlin, Mr. Patrick 
O'Loughlin, Mrs. I'atrick 
Owens, Mr. Joseph E. 



41 Clark road. 

5 Shenandoah street, Ashmont 
Davis Mansion, Davis avenue. 
Perry street 

St Paul street 

96 Summit avenue. 

The Colchester, Beacon street. 

39 Kent street 

13 School street 

13 Putnam street, Roxbury. 
210 Babcock street 

447 Walnut street 
Irving St 
Auburn St 

Gardner road. 

180 Marlborough street, Boston. 
II Charles street 

105 Centre street 

Linden place. 

76 Cypress street 

The Abbottsford, Marion terrace. 

136 St Paul street 

298 Boylston street 

14 Auburn street. 

14 Auburn street. 
Goodwin place. 

4 Kilsyth Terrace, Kilsyth road. 
920 Beacon street, Boston. 
209 Washington street 

942 Beacon street, Boston. 

15 Edgehill road. 
Aubumdale, Mass. 
287 Walnut street 



298 Boylston street 
54 Cypress street 

142 Boylston street 
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14 Searle avenue. 
Edgehill road. 

26 Searle avenue. 
Heath street 

Allston street, Brighton. 
2 Autumn street. 

27 Lambert avenue, Roxbury. 
194 Aspinwall avenue. 

73 Seaver street 

Davis avenue. 

12 Lancaster terrace. 

227 Chestnut Hill avenue. 

Argyle road. 

41 Carlton street 

21 Harvard avenue. 
1 67 1 Beacon street. 

Walnut street 
287 Kent street. 

5 Keiffer road. 
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Robeson, Mr. Andrew 



Hingham, Mass. 

10 Union Park, Boston. 

Salisbury road. 

26 Pratt street, Allston. 
Alton place. 
Winthrop road. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The committee appointed from the Executive Committee of the 
Society to prepare a Year Book, submit the following record of the 
work for the year i897-'98. 

In this third year of the Society's life, eighty-four new members 
have been added to the rolls, and the work of the sub-committees 
and the interest of individual members have been stimulated into 
new forms of activity, records of which will be found in the fol- 
lowing pages. The growing sympathy between the home and the 
school, and the school and the home, promises well for the pros- 
perity of the Society. 

Acknowledgments are due, as in previous years, to Mr. Sidney 
W. Dean for the reports of meetings and lectures prepared for 
The Brookline Chronicle, and largely used for this report. 



First Meeting, October J9th. 



Subject : " Local History." 



The first regular meeting was held in the art-rooms of the new 
High School building, with a large attendance of members of the 
Society. 

Rev. William H. Lyon, the president of the Society, occupied 
the chair for the first time, and in his introductory remarks spoke 
of the first two years of the Society's efforts as years of earnest, 
energetic endeavor, of great success and of great energy. The 
difficulties of the past have in large measure been set aside, and 
doubts as to the opportunities of such an organization have been 
dispelled. This was largely due to the untiring service of the past 
officers, and to them in the name of the Society he offered con- 
gratulations upon the success of their labors. There is an added 
incentive for better and broader work in the fact that other cities 
and towns are following Brookline's example, and the officers of 
the Society have been flooded with requests for information con- 
cerning its work. While the eyes of the world may not be upon 
us, the eyes of many educational workers are. To meet these 
demands there should be an unanimous effort on the part of officers 
and members. 

Superintendent Button announced the coming concert to be 
given under the auspices of the Teacher's Guild, and spoke of the 
aims and purposes of the organization. He also called the atten- 
tion of the gathering to the fine collection of mounted photographs 
on exhibition in the room, which were collected by Miss Irene 
Weir during her trip abroad this last summer, and purchased by 
funds donated by generous citizens. 

Dr. Lyon said that no one was better fitted to appreciate the 
value of local history than the author of "A Man Without a 
Country," and introduced the speaker of the evening, Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D. Dr. Hale said that the noblest thing about 
the government of the United States was the keeping bright the 
business of home government — church, home, school — and the 
ability " to play the game alone," to use a worldly phrase. He 
spoke of the Society's work in connection with home government, 
and said it was a part of the work of such organizations to per- 
petuate the local spirit of the town. He urged upon his hearers 
the necessity of preserving historical data relating to the town of 
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Brookline and to its early settlement, its customs, manners and 
people, and then took up more specifically the central idea of his 
remarks, the need of a more general interest in the aboriginal 
tribes, especially the Algonquins and the Indians who made 
Massachusetts and New England their home. Many of us, said 
the speaker, and more especially the ladies, know more about the 
Crows and Creeks and the Western Indians than about the red men 
who made this section their home, and for whom John Eliot wrote 
his Indian Bible. The Pharisees and the Philistines are apt to 
say that the whole work of John Eliot on his Bible is lost, and the 
speaker was afraid that, on the whole, the idea that the " only good 
Indian is a dead Indian " is too prevalent in Massachusetts. He, 
however, was more and more satisfied that in the history, the 
language, the customs and the manners of the Indians of Massa- 
chusetts and New England there was a great deal to cherish and 
keep up. 

The language in which this Indian Bible was written is almost a 
lost language. A Mr. Trumball in Connecticut could read it, but 
he is recently deceased. If we cannot give the time to learn the 
language itself, the students in the High School can at least learn 
the meaning of the Indian names in everyday use here in 
Massachusetts. Let them take pride in knowing what the Indian 
" Massachusetts " means ; what Monadnock, Wachusett, Neponset, 
Waban, Shawmut and other words mean. It is a great pity that 
when we are asked the meaning of these names by outsiders from 
across the sea and elsewhere, we have to plead ignorance. It 
is a pity to know why the Vendome is called the Vendome, and 
not know why Waban street was named Waban street. John Eliot 
was one of the first philologists of history. The languages of the 
North American Indians are among the most precise and finished 
languages known to the world. English is in no way to be com- 
pared with them in their richness and wealth of expression. Where 
in English there are but two voices, the active and the passive, the 
Indian grammar has eight. Instead of the nine dialects which are 
said to have existed between us and the Pacific, there are at least 
fifty distinct vocabularies, totally and absolutely different. And 
yet very curiously all these languages have the same grammar. 

The speaker then instanced a few of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Algonquin and Iriquois languages. 

He said it was quite worth while to train the children of New 
England in a knowledge of the habits, customs and training of 
the Indians of New England. It will not hurt children to know 
the difference in Indian arrow-heads or wampum, and to know the 
use of different Indian implements. When the Normans conquered 
the Saxons they learned the Saxon language, and, as many parallel 



cases exist in history, the speaker expressed himself as interested 
in knowing how many Indian words had been taken into the 
English vocabulary. There are about seventy in every-day use, 
including succotash, moccasin, squaw, toboggan, tomahawk, sassa- 
fras, — all Algonquin words. He called the attention of the 
gathering to a list of Indian words which he caused to be placed 
upon the blackboard. He said that it would afford him pleasure 
to present to the scholar sending to him the best definitions of the 
words before November first a copy of Eliot's Indian primer. To 
create an interest in the study of the language he proposed that 
the scholars of the High School be allowed to communicate during 
school hours if they would do so in pure Indian. At the end of a 
year, said he, they will have a vocabulary of 600 words and that 
is sufficient for ordinary purposes. In fact, the Book of Judges 
has but 600 different words. If at the end of November, 1898, 
the children had made such progress, he would take pleasure in 
coming out and speaking to them in Indian. He told of his ex- 
periences while endeavoring to learn the Lord's Prayer in Indian, 
and spoke of several laughable mistranslations. 

Mr. Osborne Howes was the next speaker, and took for his topic, 
"The Possible Functions of History in the Public School System." 
He quoted the saying of a distinguished educator to the effect that 
it is the very rare man or woman to whom knowledge meant virtue 
and ignorance meant vice. In too many cases it is doubtless a 
fact that the more complete the education the more knowledge of 
the subtleties of vice. He spoke of the sentiment which un- 
doubtedly does prevail to a certain extent, that the unsectarian 
school is a failure. There is no ethical teaching in arithmetic ; no 
morals in grammar, and all the way through the curriculum there 
are no direct teachings in the line of morality. The only possible 
cure for this lack, to the mind of the speaker, seemed to be in a 
proper study of the subject uuder discussion, history. To illustrate 
the dependence placed upon historical precedent, he said that if 
we were to wake up tomorrow morning and find that the entire 
human race had forgotten all history, the whole world would 
undergo a revolution. As for the United States, we would be in 
the midst of a political chaos. He touched upon the advantages 
of history study as applied to the practical side of life, and said 
that so far a large part of history teaching has but served to build 
up a spirit of belligerency. We have a feeling that we can down 
Great Britain, and that the Czar stands ready to help us out of 
difficulty, but both of these feelings are unnatural, and have been 
developed by a mistaken traditional history taught upon too large 
a scale, upon a national rather than a local scale. We cannot get 
the best results while looking upon the matter from so large a 
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higher education of women was deemed not only undesirable, but 
not even respectable. Yet today our colleges are offering the 
same privileges to young women as to young men. 

Professor Mary A. Jordan of Smith was the first speaker called 
upon by the presiding officer. She said that after twenty years' 
experience in the education of women the colleges have but fairly 
begun to understand the problems of the question, and each year 
brings some new problems to be solved. There are three things 
the colleges of today are definitely endeavoring to do, and one 
thing they are as definitely trying to avoid : to understand girls ; to 
educate girls ; to instruct girls ; and not to produce a tjrpe either of 
girl or woman. The first essential may seem odd, but one of the 
greatest difficulties experienced is that of combatting preconceived 
opinions as to the mental and physical characteristics of girls. 
One of the greatest difficulties to be met is the prejudice of women 
concerning themselves and their daughters. It is supposed by 
many that women have intuitive conceptions of facts ; others hold 
the opinion that woman is very emotional and needs to be strictly 
guarded. We have had schemes of study laid down for us, but yet 
we never have an entering class that does not contradict and put 
to flight the axioms and ideas of education which we have con- 
sidered settled and fixed. The psychology of persons is remark- 
ably individual. Problems supposed to be settled are not as 
completely settled as we would wish. There are yet grave problems 
of health, housing, food and exercise for college girls, and their 
application to each student. The life of a college girl cannot be 
dictated by what is called the equational treatment. At the end of 
even the most scientifically conducted term, there is a tendency to 
sag, a fagged condition in even the most enthusiastic students. 
Improved housing might solve some of these difficulties, perhaps, 
for dormitory life renders it extremely difficuty for the individual 
student to find individual recreation. There are still problems 
connected with the manners of students, the carriage of a gentle- 
woman in social life. There is a contrast between academic 
manners and those of the social life. 

The dangers, difficulties and temptations of the intellectual life 
of a woman are very great. When we reflect that we are lifting 
some young women brought up in almost vulgar surroundings to 
those of cultured and refined womanhood, it is a problem as to how 
much delicacy is lost by those with whom they are brought in 
contact. We cannot fail to recognize that these are dangers to be 
met by women who seek to bring representatives of all kinds of 
society together for four years. The speaker referred to the house 
organization as employed at Smith in comparison to class organiza- 
tion, and said that by the former an effort is made to keep the 
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teaching forces in touch with the social life of the student. The 
maintenance of a certain social culture is one of the greatest 
goods that could happen. It is tried at all times to lessen as far as 
possible that kind of competition which makes the student feel that 
brains are a kind of product to be matched against those of others. 

She spoke of the difficulty experienced in trying to meet the two 
fixed educational requirements of the day, the development of the 
character on the one side, and the development of the power to do 
on the other. She could not feel that woman, any more than man, 
is required to contribute to the archives of learned societies in 
order to prove her right to exist as an intelligence. We try to give 
a student intellectual candor and fortitude to recognize her own 
grade of ability. The one thing to be avoided is the production of 
a type. If there is one thing we feel proud of it is the fact that it 
is practically impossible to tell from any outward mark what girl 
graduated from Smith ; if there was a tendency to develop a hall 
mark of any kind it would be prevented. We are not anxious to 
present to the world a type of woman as a man. 

It seems as if systems of education relating to men are not sure 
enough to allow us to fix upon any one scheme as the best for the 
education of women. A certain sensibility and adjustability are 
elements of success. We must leave margin enough for experi- 
ments, carefully considered experiments as to what system or 
systems of education are best fitted to raise women to the nth power. 

Dean Agnes Irwin of Radcliffe was the next speaker. She said 
that all must feel that colleges for women are likely to last for all 
time, and that it is a capital thing for this country that all kinds of 
girls' colleges do exist, — co-educational, the annex, or the college 
for the woman alone. We can thus learn the advantages of each 
system and decide which points of each can be adopted in the 
formulation of a scheme for the education of women. If there is a 
pestilent heresy in education, it is that which holds that one sort of 
education is good for all. This is the rock upon which many a 
theory of education has been split before trying. The real ques- 
tion is really one of curriculum — is the curriculum for boys the 
best for girls, and vice versa ? What women asked for thirty years 
ago was the right to share in the opportunities offered their 
brothers. This they asked for, and today the colleges have 
opened their doors to them — not all the colleges and not all the 
doors, perhaps, but still the opportunity is given. Now we are 
used to the sight of a college woman taking her first, her second, 
and sometimes her third degree. Educators have never arrived at 
any set of subjects fitted for all women at all times. Is it knowl- 
edge we require for college men and women, or is it trained 
intelligence, trained minds, larger thought and larger hearts ? Is 
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not this the real problem ? As for the curriculum, in thirty years 
the fixed curriculum has become a thing of the past. The boy of 
today may learn everything he likes, or, as some of us think some- 
times, nothing if he likes. Is the best method for teaching boys 
the best for girls ? This question cannot be answered today ; it 
requires an experience of more than one generation. The speaker 
firmly believed that there is a difference in the mental make-up of 
boys and girls which no training can do away with. How far this 
difference affects a college training is a momentous question. 

We are trying a great experiment upon a great scale. There is a 
manifestation of spirit moving the entire world ; the old order is 
breaking up. In a period of such transition there is a danger of 
going too far and too fast. The spirit which led to the founding 
of colleges for women was one of reform, not revolution, and that 
is the spirit with which they are carried on today — to do the best 
possible so far as they understand what is best. What we need to 
do is to look at the matter from the larger point of view, to think 
as fairly as we can, to get away from anything merely local. We 
must do the best we can, not for the young woman as she ought to 
be, but for the young woman as she is. College should teach our 
girls to go up higher, to make more of themselves than if they 
remained at home. Whether it should repeat what it is doing for 
boys is an answered question. The weight of the work at Radcllffe 
bears harder upon the girls than on the boys at Harvard. This 
may be because of physical differences and constitution. The 
gravest doubt of all as to all American education is that it has 
a tendency to suppress the feelings, to dry up feeling at its source. 
Life without feeling is life without anything worth the living, but 
if there is anything in college life which, for the majority of the 
girls, means more affection and more soft-heartedness, then young 
women should be given a college training. 

Dr. Mary Webster, professor of philology at Wellesley, was next 
introduced, and said that the two principal educating forces during 
a four years' course at college were the class room and the social 
life. She defined the different spirit behind the teaching in the 
kindergarten, the higher school and the college, and said that 
college training pre-eminently was to foster and develop a sense of 
the delights of intellectual life. Any fairly well-endowed mind can 
be led to the plane of intellectual living, where delight is taken not 
in the mere facts and truths of an education, but in the great truths 
and laws underlying them. The responsibility of the college 
ceases with offering the advantages ; it remains for the student to 
take. The college does not and cannot guarantee to all graduates 
a complete and all-round education, it does not require such, but 
permits it. From the social life at college the student draws more 
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than she realizes. There are helpful influences in such society, 
for the common sentiment of the community rectifies the sentiment 
of individual members. 

Profossor Sedgwick of Mass. Institute of Technology said that 
it is a great thing for our young women and the mothers of the 
future that opportunities are given them to attend colleges and 
learn the things their brothers learn. Experiments as to lines of 
education are very useful in their way, but it is time that the 
results of these years of experiments were formulated into some 
genuine conclusions. There are certain general principles govern- 
ing all education and these should be recognized. Education is a 
part of a general biological process by which a human organism is 
given a higher adaptation for his environment. The unfortunate 
individual who receives no schooling is prepared by nature, by 
heredity, etc., for his environments, is fitted by experience for his 
life. Education should adapt girls to the environments to come to 
them when older, for we must be adapted to our environments or 
perish. Women should have the tools of every-day life — language, 
the principles of good citizenship, the elements of natural philoso- 
phy, etc. That idea should mark the limit of co-education. He 
thought women who went to college could be divided into two great 
classes, those who went to prepare for homekeeping, and those who 
intended to take up the professions. The former class should 
take history, chemistry, statistics, sanitation, etc., all subjects deal- 
ing with the best interests of the home and of society. 

In the second course women could take all the studies taken by 
men if they would, and prepare themselves for some profession or 
for teaching, a function of women marked out for them by nature, 
as they have a faculty for teaching. Women's colleges should take 
note of this, and prepare women in general courses upon the prin- 
ciples of education. The speaker touched upon characteristic 
differences to be taken into consideration when co-education is 
thought of, and expressed his belief that in education as in every- 
thing else men and women should not be like in like but like in 
difference. After discussion the meeting adjourned. 



Third Meetings February 8th* 



" Subject : Physical Training in Brookline Schools." 



The upper Town Hall was crowded with the members of the 
Education Society, and parents and friends of Brookline school 
children, the occasion being an open meeting under the direction 
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of the Committee on Physical Training of the Society, with illus- 
trations of games and gymnastics used in the public schools, all 
given by pupils of the various schools under the direction of their 
instructors, Miss Howell, Miss Jacobus and Miss McSkimmon. 

The meeting was called to order by the Rev. William H. Lyon, 
president of the Society, and after the necessary business had been 
transacted, including the admission of twenty new members. Dr. 
H. M. Cutts, the Chairman of the Physical Training Committee, 
was introduced. He spoke briefly in regard to the object of the 
meeting, and said that the exercises in general were examples of 
nearly every kind of exercise taught in the Brookline schools. 

Much of the work done by the pupils was new to the audience 
and was thus doubly interesting, but every participant displayed 
such an interest and such a comprehension of the work expected 
from them, that it would be very hard to pick out any one feature 
more deserving of praise than another, although naturally the 
work of the higher grades was more finished than the simple 
games of the younger children. But the primary department 
romped with such vigor and with such vim that they captivated 
every one present. The various drills and exercises by the girls of 
the High School were charming, the marching calisthenics and 
aesthetic work being very pretty and very graceful. 

The closing event of the evening, the basket-ball games, was 
awaited with considerable interest and watched with the closest 
attention. The programme was as follows : — 

1. Dumb-bells High School Girls, Fourth Class 

2. Children's games . . . Primary Grades, Pierce School 

a. Bean-bag race Second Grade 

b. Running jump. 

c. Cat and rat. 

d. Dodge ball Third Grade 

3. Swedish Day's Order and Game . Fifth Grade, Lincoln School 

4. Vaulting, Jumping and Balance Beam, . . Girls, High School 

5. Fancy Work with Music . . Sixth Grade, Lawrence School 

6. Fancy Steps and Wands Girls, High School 

7. Land Drill for Swimming. Push Ball, 

High School Boys, Fourth Class 

8. Marching Calisthenics and ^Esthetic Work, 

Upper Class Girls, High School 

9. Bean-bags and Games. 

a. Three deep. 

b. Fox and Geese. 

c. Teacher Ball. 

d. Jump the Shot. 

10. Swedish Day's Order . . Ninth Grade, Pierce School 

11. Basket Ball High School Girls 
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Fourth Meeting, March 22nd, 1898. 



Subject: "The Responsibility of the Parent in the 

Education of the Child." 



An extra meeting of the Society was held in the chapel of 
Harvard Church, ^ about two hundred members of the Society 
being present. Previous to the discussion, Mrs. John C. Packard 
rendered several selections upon the piano-forte, which were 
highly appreciated by those present. 

President Lyon called the meeting to order, and in his introduc- 
tion said that the Society had been organized with three principal 
ends in view : " To promote a broader knowledge of the science of 
education;" "To bring about a better understanding of the 
methods now employed ;" " To promote a closer bond of sympathy 
and cooperation between the home and the school." The last 
meeting in the Town Hall (under the direction of the committee 
on Physical Training) was held under the second principle ; the 
educational meeting previous to that came under the first; and 
this last meeting under the third. The reason why the subject for 
the evening had been chosen was that the Society wished to turn 
directly to the parents and ask of them a consideration of their own 
responsibility, since " helps are apt to turn to hurts." It may be 
that the perfection of the public school system in Brookline is 
taking from the parent his or her sense of personal responsibility. 
The public school takes the child in at the kindergarten and carries 
it along until the end of his school life. It might be said that the 
parent furnishes the child at one end of the machine and receives 
the finished product, bound in white muslin or in broadcloth, as 
the case may be, on graduation day. It sometimes appears as if 
the only interest some parents took in the schools was to make a 
complaint of the expense of schools to the town. That neither the 
thought nor the conscience of the parent is aroused by our present 
school system has come to be a very serious fact in society. There 
comes in the purpose of the Education Society, to call the attention 
of parents to what is being done and to what ought to be done for 
their children. There can be no better investment of our money 
than to put it into the schools our children are to attend. When 
once you have put truth into the mind of a child it will not depart 
until the mind departs. When we hear people complaining that the 
schools of Brookline cost more than in other towns we are 
tempted to ask, What if they do ? They are considered model 
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schools, and educators from all parts of the country visit them and 
copy features of their management. We may be perfectly sure 
that not one dollar of our school money is ill-spent. Schopenhauer, 
the German philosopher, was once criticised because he ate so 
much, but in his reply to the critic he said, " I eat more than you 
do because I have more mind than you." Brookline consumes 
more money for her schools because we desire more intellectual 
culture than some other communities. 

Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., was the next speaker, taking for his 
subject " The Religious Training of Children." The instruction of 
a child is one thing, said he, while the education of the child is 
another. The religious education of the child should be given 
much more time by the community than it receives. While an 
admirer of the zeal which is given the public schools of New 
£ngland, he deplored the unfortunate shjmess in the public schools 
in regard to religious education. He thought there was at least 
one side in which religious ideas could be imparted, and quoted 
from Dr. Richard C. Moulton, of the University of Chicago, to the 
effect that the complete ignoring of the literary side of the 
Hebrew Scriptures in our public schools has resulted in a dis- 
torted culture. Education is not scientific if it neglects any field. 
He could not understand the position of writers who assume that 
the Hebrew Scriptures are inferior to Greek in style or in literary 
perf ectness. It is a strange theology which sees an incompatibility 
between the inspiration of the Scriptures and high literary merit. 
He thought that a lack of this literary knowledge indicated an 
incomplete education. The Sunday-school cannot do this for the 
child. When we recognize that the Sunday-school meets but one 
hour on but one day of the week, we can but be certain that the 
Sunday-school will never do all necessary to refine and spiritualize 
the child. We can never despiritualize anyone without demoral- 
izing him. Religious education does not mean mere instruction, 
but it does mean a personal influence to be given in the home. If 
the home is materialized, it is almost certain that the children of 
that home will grow up unspiritualized because of the atmosphere 
in which they were brought up. The influence of the individual 
upon the individual is the strongest influence for instruction that 
can be brought to bear. It is of the utmost importance that the 
parent in the home should from the very beginning accustom the 
child to the influences of good literature, and at the back of good 
literature, and mingled with it, they should put their own person- 
ality. Their character would operate upon the child. If this were 
done would not the child be interested in anything in reason we 
chose to read it ? Some would so read the classics. Homer's Iliad, 
and be fascinated with it. The greatest crime against the child of 
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today is that awful doggerel known as children's literature. We 
could take Dickens, or Old or New Testament literature and 
interest them. It is wonderful how much the child will understand 
when communicated by the human voice. In closing, said he, we 
may be certain that in the Divine order of things nothing can be 
substituted for the influence of parents on the child. He 
emphasized the need of intelligent cooperation between the Sun- 
day-school, the public school and the home, not as separate 
institutions but as parts of the educational whole. We must get 
back to the old Jewish ideal that the mother in the home must be 
the center of religious influence. Nothing can be substituted for 
the home; no religious instruction given anywhere can for a 
moment compare with that given at home. You may build the 
costliest schools and endow them with the richest of gifts, but 
unless back of it all is the home with its glorious influences, they 
will be, they must be, they cannot help but be, failures. 

Miss Helen P. Howell took up the question of " Out of Door 
Recreation." She expressed herself as of the opinion that the 
problems of child recreation would be simply solved if parents 
took the necessary recreation themselves. She considered the 
earlier stages of play as necessary to the evolution of the child, 
saying that animals play not because they are young, but are young 
so that they may play. She emphasized the mental, moral and 
spiritual development to the child coming through play, the power 
of command over muscles, of personal command, of restraint and 
in the development of a moral force. It is not overseeing but 
interference that makes a man, but if we take the play instinct from 
the child and utilize it for some other end, we take something very 
precious from him. The real question to be considered is how far 
can the play of children be directed without making them conscious 
of such direction ? Our own fears for the child's safety oftentimes 
interfere with the natural muscular and mental development of the 
child, suggest fears to him, and rob him of his confidence and take 
away from him what means a strong and natural development. 
If mothers could be more with their children in their earlier 
playtime, the sympathy, the insight into their activity would result 
most favorably. She criticized the moral code which prevents 
girls from taking active out-of-door exercise because their clothes 
might be torn, their hair tumbled, and pleaded for a more active, 
muscular life in girlhood, since if we interfere thus with our girls we 
rob them of their rights and detract from the attributes of a healthy, 
robust womanhood. Substitutes for healthy out-of-door sports fail 
in vital interest. She believed that if the parents took more 
interest in out-door sports there would be fewer little old women at 
fifteen or sixteen than we see today, stunted beings who have lost 
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their natural aptitude for play. Her whole talk urged the 
necessity for more natural conditions of child life, for making 
out-of-door life more interesting and more real to children, and 
she urged that mothers be more with their children in their earlier 
sports and games. 

Rev. Thomas S. Barbour spoke upon "Home Study." Parental 
responsibility, said he, is the primary factor in all the training of 
the child. The parent is the child's first and usually most success- 
ful teacher. The parent determines very largely the measure of 
work the teacher must do with the child, and should desire to 
remain at the head of the child's instruction. It is always 
fortunate when the entire education of a child can be guided by 
one mind, if that mind is big enough. The responsibility for the 
intellectual development of a child lies with the parent in the 
beginning and the ending, and therefore while recognizing the 
work which the school does, the parent should supplement and 
reenforce the work of his child by the influence of all the habits 
of home life. The child should be made to understand the educa- 
tional aspect of his life work, and should every day desire to 
add to his own development. Charles Lamb felt more like giving 
thanks and offering a blessing when sitting down to study than 
when sitting down to his meals. • Dr. Barbour felt that the matter 
of home study was involved in considerable difliculty since it was 
hard to prepare the child adequately for one interest without 
robbing another interest. Music, the industrial development of 
the child, the relationship of the child to the church, recreation 
and general breeding must all be g^ven attention. It is of course 
difficult to care properly for all of these interests, but with wise 
oversight it can be done. The child cannot get the best out of his 
study at school alone and hence should have home study. There 
is a need of ruminating upon what he has acquired, of collateral 
reading. Home study is also important through the discipline of 
solitary study ; because of the value of associating scholarly pur- 
suits with the home ; because it gives the parent his or her best 
opportunity to come in touch with the intellectual requirements of 
the child. Parents should respect the hours of home study ; should 
train their children to economize time, to be punctual in keeping 
engagements with themselves, to be systematic, and to concentrate 
their thoughts. 

Dr. Augusta Williams spoke upon " Food and Sleep," and made 
an earnest plea for a scientific handling by the parent of the g^eat 
questions of hygienic living, the preparation of a proper dietary 
and food supply. She urged mothers to become acquainted with 
the food needs of their children, to develop proper habits of eating, 
so that these habits would obtain in manhood life. She also urged 
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that proper habits of sleep and rest be formed in early life, since 
" habit was not second nature, but ten times nature." 

Miss Mary McSkimmon took for her subject, ** Literature and 
Home Reading." She spoke of the glorious opportunity g^ven to 
parent and teacher in working together along these lines of action. 
Dr. Royce teaches that the child is neither egotistic nor altruistic 
but is distinctly social, and that through this social instinct he 
comes to know life, imitating the strongest influences brought to 
bear upon him. We can afford to smile at his imitation of neigh- 
bors and associates if we can supplant it with something better, 
and mould his plastic, high-strung individuality so that he can 
make the most of himself. There is the poison-ivy nature in the 
child as well as the wild-rose nature, and it is not safe to allow 
children to browse at will in libraries. The wise mother knows 
what her son is doing in school and what he is reading, and leaves 
the books best for his perusal scattered about where he can easily 
find them out for himself. One of the best ways to develop an 
interest in good literature is to read the best with the child. The 
boys of today have so much ahead of them that unless they do 
the reading now which they should do they may never do it. Miss 
McSkimmon read a number of extracts from answers to a series 
of questions in regard to books which had been put to her pupils, 
and the high quality of the books being read by them and their 
naive reasons for reading such works were a matter of g^eat sur- 
prise to many of the audience. These candid replies as given by 
Miss McSkimmon were among the most pleasant features of the 
meeting. 

Rev. Harris G. Hale also took up the literary side of the ques- 
tion. He commenced his remarks by telling the story of the boy 
who, when asked who was the greatest man in the world, answered, 
" My mother," and said that such was really the state of things 
the educator would see in the homes. The child should learn to 
consider his father and mother the greatest " men " in the world. 
The men who are possessed of the broadest and deepest culture 
are those who have early in life become familiar with the best 
books. Emerson said that he had no sympathy with a man who 
had no time for literature or for culture, and there are too many 
homes in which this " no time " idea is brought to the boys and girls 
in early life. The child takes indiscriminately what is offered to him 
and makes it a part of his life. If allowed nothing but silly 
nursery jingles, these jingles will be the extent of his literature, 
but if g^ven the works of Homer, Wordsworth and Longfellow, 
they would remain with him in the form of a real literary instinct 
m manhood. One of the greatest crimes against childhood is the 
suppression of the imagination. Too often is it throttled and 
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suppressed, but it always comes out somewhere, and often the 
expression of childish imagination in its lower forms is interpreted 
as falsehood. Give the child the sublime, imaginative poems, the 
sweep of the classics. He closed by touching upon the responsi- 
bility of parents for the mental culture of their children. 

Dr. Lyon called, in closing, upon Miss Lucy Wheelock, who said 
that the hour had grown so late that she did not care to speak, but 
that she would tell a story, which appeared to be most appropriate 
when one considered the number of helpful thoughts that had been 
expressed by the other speakers. A little girl was asked once to 
say grace at the table and did so, speaking as follows : '^ O Lord, 
help us to take small bites and eat slowly." The moral was self- 
evident. The meeting then adjourned. 



Annual Meeting, April 25th, 1898« 

The annual business meeting was held in the art-rooms of the 
High School at eight o'clock, a large number being present. 

President Lyon called the meeting to order and congratulated 
the Society upon so successfully passing through a crisis in its 
history, that period which always comes to such organizations 
when the novelty has worn off and when the zeal of " those not 
deep " has cooled ; but so well were the foundations laid that its 
zeal and its powers and its energy continue unabated, and in 
looking back upon the work of the past year he could and did con- 
gratulate the Society upon the showing made. In the first year- 
book of the organization there appeared the names of some 400 
members; last year some 500 names were enrolled, and today, 
counting out those who have severed their connection with the 
organization, there are 572 names upon the membership rolls. 
With such a showing the Society has reason indeed, to feel 
satisfied. From a monetary point of view the Society is stronger 
than ever. After reviewing the meetings of the year, Dr. Lyon 
referred to the fact that while this was the parent society there are 
now some forty similar organizations in different parts of the 
country, a very fine family for this organization to boast of. 

The business of the meeting was the consideration of the reports 
of the various sub-committees, which will be found in detail on 
succeeding pages. 

These reports were accepted without debate. Upon motion a 
nominating committee of Dr. Walter Channing, Mr. Charles K. 
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Bolton and Mrs. Aaron H. Latham was appointed by the chair to 
make nominations of officers for the ensuing year. While they 
were absent in an anteroom transacting this important business, 
Mrs. Alice N. George, treasurer of the Society, presented her 
report for the current year. She reported that the total amount 
received from all sources during the fiscal year just closed, includ- 
ing the sum of $205.48 on hand on the 26th of April, 1897, was 
$710.48. The total expenditures during the year were $588.99; 
leaving a balance of $121.49 ^^^ deposited in the bank to the 
Society's credit. 

The following nominations for officers were then reported. For 
president, Rev. William H. Lyon, D. D. ; for secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Alice N. George; for additional members of the executive 
committee, Judge James R. Dunbar, Winthrop S. Scudder, Mrs. 
Frederick S. Mead, Mrs. Charles W. Kellogg, Supt. Samuel T. 
Button. The secretary was authorized to cast one ballot for these 
officers and they were declared unanimously elected. 

Before adjournment the president paid a warm tribute to the 
worth of Mr. William H. Lincoln, " a citizen who had lived for 
the good of his community," and expressed the congratulations of 
the Society upon his rounding out of twenty-five years of service 
to the town and to its schools. The meeting then adjourned to 
meet again in the large reception rooms on the floor below, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln received the personal congratulations of the 
Society. 



Report of the Child Study Committee^ 



Presented by Mrs. Edward B. Cole. 



Your committee has felt justified from the experience of last year 
in confining its work to that branch of child study which seeks to 
help the mother to a better and more intelligent knowledge of the 
child. As unity of thought and method is so necessary for the best 
development of the child, our aim has been to bring the home and 
school together — to secure the cooperation of mother and teacher. 

If is safe to conclude from statistics we have been able to gather 
during the year, that over seventy per cent of the parents, whose 
children are in our public schools, do not know how or why the 
children are being taught as they are. And in consequence the 
home training is being conducted on lines very different, if not 
diametrically opposite to that which is being attempted at school. 
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Child study demands a unif onn and intelligent treatment of the 
child, and the most feasible method of accomplishing this thus far, 
has been in the holding of Mothers' meetings, where mothers are 
aroused, not only to a sense of their own responsibity in this 
matter, but to a sense of the necessity for every mother studying 
the problem of motherhood. At such meetings, teacher and 
mother can together discuss subjects of vital importance to the 
child. In this so general a report, we may not give any detailed 
account of these meetings. 

The mothers have met in the afternoon at the various school 
buildings ; the special need of the mothers in each district deter- 
mining the line of work. In the Cabot school meetings have been 
held, giving the mothers an opportunity to know something of the 
methods in the primary grade. Talks were also given on '^ Home 
Reading," and " The Parents' Responsibility to the School." 

The mothers, while not largely attending these conferences, have 
shown an increased interest in the school by more frequent visits 
to the school room, and by starting an art fund for decorating the 
walls of the building. Sufficient money has already been collected 
to provide the building with a goodly number of pictures and 
casts. 

In its work among the mothers the committee has come to feel, 
more strongly than ever, the necessity of giving our g^rls more of 
the training which shall fit them for homemakers. 

One mothers' meeting was held at the High School, when this 
subject was brought most forcibly to the mind of every mother 
present by a practical talk on the " Place of Domestic Science in 
the Girl's Education," by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 

The meetings, commenced last year in the Winthrop and Sewall 
schools, have been continued in the same line of work. In each 
of these districts a course of cooking lectures has been g^ven, 
showing simply and practically what kinds of food are the most 
nutritious for the child, and the mode and cost of preparation. 

However good our schools may be, what sort of development can 
we expect from children fed upon tea and the product of the bake 
shops. At four and five years of age we find inveterate tea 
drinkers ; tea forming a large part of the breakfast, and an essential 
portion of the other meals of the day. He who discovers the 
relation of the tea-drinking habit to many evils existing among 
our people, has opened up a field that cannot lightly be passed by. 

Other talks have been given upon Play; Sickness; Care of 
sick ; Proper clothing, etc. It has been the aim of the committee 
in all its work among the mothers, whenever an evil was found to 
exist, not only to point out its danger, but to show a means of 
correcting it, practical to the mother's condition in life. 
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The interest and appreciation of the mothers attending these 
conferences has been maintained to the last. Many a mother 
absent from a meeting on account of work, tells us of a visit to a 
neighbor to find out what was said. These mothers are eager for 
knowledge and responsive to suggestions. 

The teachers who have so cordially cooperated, as a result of 
these meetings, tell of another spirit in the school, an occasional 
visit from a parent, a more willing response from the home in 
whatever they may wish to undertake. 

These bands of mothers, meeting together once a month — with- 
out sectarianism, without caste, without fees ; united in the sacred 
bond of motherhood, in a desire to do the best for their chil- 
dren — is a leaven to any community. 

Your committee, as suggested in the report of last year, hope to 
see these meetings extended to a still larger number of schools in 
the town. 



Report of the Lecture G>mmittee* 



Presented by Mr. Leslie C. Wead. 



The Lecture Committee of the Brookline Education Society 
reports as follows: — 

The committee determined to try the experiment of a course of 
lectures to be given for the most part by residents of the town, for 
whose services no charge would be made. The lectures were to 
be given in the hall of the William H. Lincoln School on Boylston 
street, in a thickly settled part of the town, where it was hoped 
there might be a good attendance ; and the tickets were fixed at a 
nominal rate in the hope of still further increasing the attendance. 
The committee regards the result of the experiment on the whole 
as being satisfactory, although in some cases the attendance was 
not so large as was anticipated, the average being from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred, while in one case it exceeded three 
hundred. 

The lectures were as follows : — 

William H. Lincoln, Tuesday evening, January i ith, "Commerce." 
Desmond FitzGerald, Monday evening, January 17th, "The 
Water Supply of Some Foreign Cities." 
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George H. Worthley, Monday evening, January 24th, "Picturesque 
Scotland.** 

Rev. D. D. Addison, Monday evening, January 31st, "Alfred 
Tennyson." 

Rev. Robert K Ely, Monday evening, February 7th, " What the 
Workingman Really Wants." 

Edward Atkinson, Tuesday evening, February 15th, "Impressions 
from a Trip Abroad." 

John C. Packard, Monday evening, February 21st, " Evolution of 
the Dynamo." 

Prentiss Cummings, Monday evening, February 28th, "Some 
Points of Law in Common Life." 

Miss Irene Weir, Monday evening, March 7th, "The Art of 
Egypt and Greece." 

Hon. Patrick A. Collins, Tuesday evening, March 15th, "The 
Consular Service." 

Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, Monday evening, March 21st, "The 
Modern Newspaper." 

Rev. William H. Lyon, Monday evening, March 28th, " Francis 
Parkman." 

The financial results are shown by the following statement from 
Mr. Button : — 

Amount received from sale of tickets . . . $131.65 

Expended $56.25 

Cash deposited in Brookline Nat. Bank 75.40 

$131.65 

It was the purpose of the committee to apply the proceeds of the 
sales of tickets to the purchase of a stereopticon for permanent use 
in the hall of the William H. Lincoln School, but the amount is 
insufficient to procure the instrument desired, which will cost, with 
wiring and other appliances, about $165. It is possible that the 
School Committee may be requested to make the purchase on 
condition that the Education Society contribute the balance above 
reported. 

A suggestion has been made in the committee that it may be well 
another year to enlarge the influence of the Society and the interest 
in these lectures by having a number of courses in different parts 
of the town on topics which will be educational in their nature, and 
thus reach a larger number of people than can be reached by 
limiting the work to any one locality. This matter, however, is not 
in the province of the present committee, which merely passes 
along the suggestion for the consideration of the Society in la)dng 
out its future work. 
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Report of the Art G>mmittee« 



Presented by Mr. Desmond Fitz Gerald. 



The Committee on Art present the following report : — 

It has been a matter of regret that for various reasons the com- 
mittee could not arrange during the past winter for another exhibi- 
tion of works of art. The loan exhibition of last year was so 
successful in its influence, particularly on the minds of the young 
people of the town, that it is evident similar exhibitions, even 
though not on so extensive a scale, will be of value in the future. 

An important addition to the resources of the High School, in the 
direction of art education, was made through the efforts of Miss 
Weir last summer, who, during a visit to Europe, succeeded in 
gathering and classifying about six hundred and fifty beautiful 
photographs of cathedrals, details of exquisite carvings, mosaics, 
Greek vases, mediaeval ornaments, famous paintings and frescos. 
This collection is so arranged that different portions can be 
loaned to the schools of the town in the same way that books 
are loaned from a library. Miss Weir has well said, " The child 
must know something of this other world of beauty for his own 
best good and for the highest development of his finer nature ; for 
the nation's public good and for the highest expressions of its 
activities, the best art influences should surround the child from 
the beginning." 

This sentiment is one with which your committee are in full 
accord. We believe that the best thought of the present day is 
turned towards the inspiration of light and not of darkness, that 
the torch of progress is held aloft to illumine the paths of all the 
people, that the true way to produce an artistic nation is by 
the road of popular education, and that great artists are produced 
from the masses in which the art instincts are the most widely 
cultivated. 

The diversion from the ordinary life of a peassgit of a single 
Millet, who brings honor and renown to his country, compensates 
for many efforts in the cause of art. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that the early impressions 
are the most lasting and the ones most easily influenced for good. 
We believe in art training for children, that they should be brought 
into contact with good pictures in order that their minds may be 
turned into the best channels. 
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^^ i775» Burke, in his speech on the conciliation of America, 
called the attention of his countrjrmen to the fact that as many 
copies of Blackstone's Commentaries were sold in the Colonies as 
in the Mother Country, and he made this declaration to show the 
wide knowledge of the law possessed by our forefathers. We 
believe in the future, that by means of art educations in the public 
schools, Americans will be as widely known for their good taste 
and their knowledge of art as they are now known for their rapid 
progress in industrial development 

It is with these ideas before them that the Art Committee of the 
Brookline Education Society have come to the conclusion that 
the Intimate field for their useful work in the futiire lies in the 
public schools. Some of these already bear abundant proof of 
the excellent and devoted work accomplished in this direction. 
The High School, the Longwood School and the Edward Devotion 
School have been appropriately and generously supplied with 
pictures, and entirely outside of the School Conunittee and the 
public appropriations. The School Committee, while extending 
sympathetic encouragement towards any art work that may be 
undertaken, have wisely concluded that the decoration of the 
schools with works of art had best be undertaken by private enter- 
prize. 

In looking about for a school upon which to begin with some 
systematic art treatment, the committee have selected the Heath 
School. Although situated in the richest part of Brookline, this 
school is sadly lacking in many attractive features. With a 
moderate expenditure, say |2oo, we find that valuable educational 
art features can be introduced. The committee have already 
formulated plans, and when these are completed they will b^^ 
the task of raising the money to carry them with effect. In this 
good work the committee believe they will receive the hearty 
cooperation of the citizens of the town. 
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Report of the Music G)mmittee*' 



Presented by Dr. Walter Channing. 



The work actual or proposed of your committee for the year 
i897-'98 has been along several definite lines, as follows : — 

1 . Weekly Half Hour of Music in the Schools. 

2. Young People's Concerts. 

3. The Organ Recitals. 

4. Band Concerts on Public Common. 

5. People's Singing Classes. 

Weekly Half Hour of Music in the Schools. 

Both through observation of the children and through testimony 
from the teachers, the members of the committee in special charge 
of this work have had proof of its value. Until recently the 
performers, who gave their services, were all ladies; but at the 
suggestion and with the aid of Mr. Cole of the committee, several 
gentlemen have been asked to sing to the pupils, with the wished- 
for result of arousing marked interest in the boys, who are apt to 
be more indifferent to musical effort and instruction than the girls. 
In this connection the purchase of two new pianos for the Devotion 
and Heath street schools is mentioned with pleasure, for the poor 
quality of the pianos in the schools is very noticeable. 

Young People's Concerts. 

These concerts have not yielded so encouraging a result as had 
been hoped. At the first concert, given at 12.30 o'clock, the hall 
was filled, but at the other concerts, coming at 3.30 o'clock, the 
audiences were smaller, owing somewhat, undoubtedly, to the fact 
that a large proportion of the High School pupils live at a distance 
from the schools, making it difficult for them to return in the after- 
noon. The concerts were devoted to — 

I. A Review of the concerts of 1897 : 





a. Bach and Handel. 


c. Beethoven 




h. Hayden and Mozart. 


//. Schubert. 


II. 


Mendelssohn. 




III. 


Chopin. 




IV. 


Schumann. 





• Programmes of Young People's Concerts, Organ Recitals and Open-Air Concerts 
will be found on pages following Treasurer's report. 
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They consisted of piano music and songs, with a short historical 
and biographical account of the composer and a few words explan- 
atory of each musical number on the programme. 

The Organ Recitals. 

The committee essayed a new line of work in the Free Organ 
Recitals, with such a gratifying result that a more extended series 
of this kind will undoubtedly be arranged for another winter. Two 
Recitals were given, one at the Harvard Church and the other at 
the First Church. At both recitals practically all the seats were 
filled, there being not less than 1,700 people present on the two 
occasions. The audiences gave every evidence of appreciation 
and pleasure in the music. These recitals and the unmistakable 
popular interest in them has suggested to the committee the 
pleasure and advantage to the community if a good pipe organ 
were placed in Shailer Hall or in the Town Hall. In English town 
halls there is very generally an organ, the possession of which 
encourages the popular interest in music, the creation and perpet- 
uation of local musical organizations, and the giving of concerts and 
other musical entertainments. Here is an opportunity for some 
citizen to make a memorial gift and to be a benefactor to his town. 

Open Air Band Concerts. 

The committee proposes to arrange for a series of band concerts 
in July and August similar to the very successful concerts of last 
summer. These concerts were made possible by the private sub- 
scription of a comparatively small nimiber of citizens, and the 
committee wishes to urge upon the community the propriety and 
desirability of a more general support of them this year. 

People's Singing Classes. 

The committee has watched with interest the progress of the 
People's Singing Classes started in Boston recently, as this is a 
work that the committee took some steps toward inaugurating- 
two years ago. 

Music in the Schools. 

The committee wishes to call attention to the excellent work in. 
music (singing) of the pupils of the Primary and Grammar schools, 
and also to the High School Orchestra, the study and work of 
which is done out of school hours, and not in connection with the 
school curriculum. The committee would be glad to see estab- 
lished in the High School an elective course in musical history and 
interpretation. There might be some question whether such a 
course should be supported from the public purse or through 
generous private endowment, but it is the opinion of the committee 
that it would be very desirable to have more attention given to 
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music in the High School. At present the amount of time and 
money expended is small, and consequently meagre results are 
produced. 

The committee are glad of this opportunity to publicly acknowl- 
edge their grateful appreciation of the kindness of many generous 
friends, who have given their services both at the weekly half-hour 
of music in the schools and the organ recitals. 



Report of Science Gnnmittee. 



Presented by Mr. John C. Packard. 



A School Index to the bound volumes of the Scientific American 
Supplement from 1876 to date, embracing the titles of somewhat 
over one thousand interesting and valuable articles upon applied 
science, including only such papers as are especially adapted to 
the use of pupils and teachers of our public schools, is now in the 
hands of the publishers ; a Classified Index to the Electrical 
Literature of our Public Library with a brief outline of a course of 
reading on the subject of Applied Electricity for those interested 
in such matters ; a List of References, for VIII grade in Physics, 
already in the hands of the teachers ; a most effective Lecture 
upon the Protection of our Birds, given under the auspices of this 
committee, before the pupils of the High School, by Mrs. Horn- 
brook of Newton, and a vigorous Attempt, not yet abandoned, to 
produce a Relief Map of Brookline, constitutes the sum total of 
our labors. 

The following syllabi have been issued by the Science Com- 
mittee and are inserted here because they may be of interest. 
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HOUSEHOLD STATISTICS: HEAT AND LIGHT. 



Note. — The Science Committee of the Brookline Education Society 
is desirous of obtaining data concerning the average cost of certain 
household necessities in the town of Brookline, for purely scientific 
reasons. Names will not be published nor used in any way except to 
make sure that reports are all in. May we trouble you to assist us in 
this matter by filling out the following blank as carefully as possible and 
returning the same at your earliest convenience. 

J. C. PACKARD, for the Committee, 



Annual Expenditure for Gas, Coal, Wood and Water. 

Description of Dwelling House, 
(Erase words below that do not apply.) 
(n) Location : hill, valley, plain. 

(b) Style : single, double, part of a block, 
(^r) Material : wood, brick, stone. 

Conditions, 

(tf) Manner of heating : furnace ; steam — direct or indirect ; fireplace ; 

stove — coal, gas or wood. 
{ff) Laundry at home, elsewhere. 

(c) Water metered, unmetered. 

(d) Gas-range ; used in kitchen, not used in kitchen. 

(e) Number in family, including servants 

(/) Number of rooms habitually lighted by gas, direct, Welsbach, 

, by kerosene , by electricity 

(^) Number of rooms habitually heated 

Data, 

(a) Cost of gas per year 

(b) Cost of coal per year 

(c) Cost of wood per year 

(d) Cost of water per year 

(e) Cost of electricity per year 

(/) No. of tons of coal used 

Signed, ^ 

Date, 



SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF THE HUMAN BODY 

with 
EXPERIMENTS ON FLOTATION. 



Under the direction of the Science Committee of the Brookline Education Society. 



Name, Age, 

Dress, •. . 

Weight, Height, 

Condition, (stout, slight, medium) 
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Apparent Weight under Water. 

(a) Body entirely submerged. — Lungs deflated 

(^) Body partially submerged. — Nose out of water, head back. 

Lungs inflated , deflated 

(c) Body partially submerged. — Nose and arms out of water. 

Lungs inflated , deflated 

(if) Body partially submerged. — Head out of water. 

Lungs inflated , deflated 

(^) Body partially submerged. — Head and arms out of water. 

Lungs inflated , deflated 

Temperature of water F. 

(/^ Weight of clothing dry (ladies) 

(^) Weight of clothing submerged (ladies) 

(A) Correction for weight of appliances submerged 

Results, Average: Corrected for (/"), (g) and (h). 

Weight 

ifl) (b) (c) 

(d) {e) 

Specific Gravity 

Observer. 

Brookline Public Baths, i8g . . 



Report of the Physical Training G>mmittee* 



Presented by Dr. Harry M. Cutts. 



The Committee on Physical Training began the season with the 
intention of suppljdng some (as many as the funds to be collected 
would allow of) of the schools with apparatus to encourage the 
playing of the children at recess, and, if need be, of instructing 
them in the use of the apparatus. The object of this was to get a 
great number of children to take heathful exercise at the time 
apportioned for that purpose. 

From the observations of this committee it would seem that the 
children lack direction as to how properly to use their recess. 
They are turned out of their rooms by the school regulations, but 
many of them, even when space is available, get none of the 
pleasurable, alertness-teaching, blood-circulating, health-giving exer- 
cises, which are the component parts of an interesting game of play. 

The carrying out of this idea does not interfere with any of the 
school regulations, for the authorities make no attempt to govern 
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the child at recess. In fact, after an explanation offered to a sub- 
committee of the School Committee, their sanction was given to 
the plan and the hearty cooperation and advice of the Director of 
Physical Training was also given us. 

Your committee estimated that about |ioo was needed in order 
to fairly try their scheme, and to raise this fund personal solicita- 
tions were made and an appeal and explanation were put in the 
Brookline Chronicle early in January last. Only about $40 towards 
this fund of |ioo has been collected, and not all of this has been 
expended, as it has been only recently received. 

The game of basket-ball is at present very popular. It is a game 
which both sexes may play, but is especially appropriate for the 
girls. Several outfits for this game have been provided. The 
committee is not yet ready to report upon the benefits of this plan. 

On February 8th, under the auspices of the Society, this com- 
mittee gave an exhibition of the regular work in physical training 
which obtains in our schools. With the help of many of the 
teachers and nearly two hundred of the scholars, a series of exer- 
cises, tableaux vivants, representing the class work done in the 
different grades of the schools in physical training, were success- 
fully shown. 

The clumsy, though unconscious, interested play of the Primary 
children — ^kindergartners, — the more complicated movements of the 
Grammar grades, the gymnastic games and apparatus work, and 
finally, the graceful, rhythmic drill of the High School girls each had 
a squad to present them. Such exhibitions, of what actually goes 
on in our schools, cannot fail to be appreciated by the parents of 
the scholars. When, in addition, this is helped out by a syllabus 
on the programme explaining the part of each exercise in developing 
the muscular symmetry of the body, the lesson to eye and under- 
standing is one never to be forgotten, and it would seem an invalu- 
able method of instructing present-day parents in present-day 
practices. 

The committee have attempted no other work, but hope next year 
to report fully on their plan for recess play, for which funds are 
still needed. 
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Report of School Libraries Gnnmittee* 



Presented by Mr. Joseph Walker. 



The committee on School Libraries have come to the conclusion 
that the most effective work which they can do, and that will be of 
the most lasting value, is to devise some thoroughly practical plan 
for bringing the schools and the public library into closer relations 
the one with the other. 

With this object in view, we propose that our school children be 
taught in a thorough and systematic way how to use a public 
library — such instruction to be followed by examination. Our 
intention is to bring the children from year to year during their 
school life constantly and naturally into touch, not only with good 
books, but more especially with such books as are best suited to 
their age and mental development, with such books as will really 
appeal to them and interest them, thus causing them to form the 
habit first of using a library, and second of seeking the best that it 
affords. We may hope in this way to cultivate the taste, and to 
bring our children gradually to realize and appreciate the 
resources of such an institution. To this end we recommend that 
the town be asked to make a special appropriation to the Trustees 
of the Public Library, of which a portion shall be used for the 
salary of a school librarian, a portion for the expense of fitting up 
and maintaining a room in the library building for the issue of 
books to school children, and for the exhibition of such books as 
may be from time to time especially set apart for the inspection of 
pupils, and the balance for the purchase of such books as the 
School Committee shall recommend to the Trustees of the Public 
Library. The school librarian shall be employed by the Trustees of 
the Library and shall be under the general direction of the librarian. 

The duties of the school librarian shall be : first, to have general 
charge of the school room in the library building ; second, to issue 
books to pupils and to exhibit such books as shall be especially set 
apart for their inspection ; third, to instruct pupils in the method 
of cataloguing, in the use of reference books, to otherwise assist 
and advise pupils, and generally to reveal to the pupils the 
resources of the library; fourth, to come in contact with the 
teachers, learn the needs of the schools and, with the assistance of 
the teachers, under the supervision of the librarian and of the 
superintendent of schools, to draw up lists of books to be sub- 
mitted to the School Committee with the recommendation that 
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they be added to the library. On the principle of the travellings 
library, books especially adapted to throw light on certain subjects 
may be sent from the school room in the library building to classes 
engaged in the study of such subjects. 

We therefore recommend that for the first year the town be 
requested to make a special appropriation to the Trustees of the 
Public Library of $2,000.00 ; I700.00 to be expended for the salary 
of the school librarian ; $300.00 for fitting up the school room in 
the library building, and $1,000.00 for books to be bought by the 
Trustees of the Public Library, at the suggestion of the School 
Committee. 



Report of the History G)mmittee* 



Presented by Miss Mary P. Frye. 



The work of the History Committee has been continued along 
the lines indicated in the last report. In addition to the large wall- 
map prepared under its direction, a small outline desk-map has 
been issued for use in the schools in connection with the Guide 
published a year ago. 

The committee feels that the time has come to devote its atten- 
tion to some of the larger aspects of history. In writing what it is 
most profitable for a person to learn, John Ruskin declares that a 
man ought to know three things : First, where he is ; second, where 
he is going ; and third, what he had better do under the circum- 
stances. 

During the time this committee has been in existence it has had 
for its object the solution of the first of these problems, and has 
tried to see Brookline as it is and to learn what it has been during 
a not very remote past. It would now seem to be the duty of the 
History Committee to try to discover whither we are going. This 
seems an impossibilty ; and yet, if we believe that history repeats 
itself, can we not find the general direction of our course by looking 
backward over the great field of universal history? The transition 
from local to general history need not be sudden or violent. As in 
ancient days all roads led to Rome, so in modern times all roads 
lead from the home out into the remote corners of this busy world. 



^ 
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The Seven Hills of Rome may be found right here in Brookline, 
and the earliest settlers of the town find their prototypes in the 
Patricians of the little city on the Palatine. 

The teacher of history has indeed a task full of responsibility. 
The study of history is of primary importance, because it stands 
for the heritage which each generation receives from those which 
preceded it ; a heritage we must not wrap in a napkin, but use 
wisely, and hand on to our successors increased in value a thousand 
fold. 

But, fortunately, the teacher of history is not working alone. 
Parents and other friends of education have their share in the 
great responsibility. The time is gone by when a teacher could 
say to his pupils, "You must get no help at home." Now the 
advice is, " Don't neglect an opportunity to be helped and to help." 
The more mature minds in the home are at the service of the 
questioning child ; and the fresh, ardent interest of the beginner 
acts as a stimulus to awaken the potential energy in the minds of 
the elders. 

The schools have received many benefits from the town through 
the School Committee and at the hands of generous private 
citizens. There is, however, much to be done to render the depart- 
ment of history in the schools more efficient than it is at present, 
and the Committee on History will offer several specific sugges- 
tions by means of which the study of history may be placed on a 
firm basis. Laboratories there are for science: zoology, botany, 
physics, chemistry and the domestic branch of the work ; but you 
will look in vain if you try to discover a laboratory for historical 
research in Brookline. By and by, when patience shall have had 
its perfect work, perhaps the dreams of the instructors in history 
will be realized. But even under present conditions much may be 
done. There are in the town several clubs devoted to study. By 
the members of these clubs, papers are read, bibliographies are 
prepared, pictures and maps are collected. But why should not 
these clubs be given a wider field of usefulness ? And, on the other 
hand, would not the clubs be glad to avail themselves of the 
resources which the schools could furnish ? For instance, seyeral 
of the schools now own stereopticons ; one of these could be placed 
at the service of a club wishing to illustrate a subject graphically. 
The club would, perhaps, buy some lantern slides, which would in 
their turn be placed at the service of the schools. Is there not 
in this idea a chance for wide usefulness and, at the same time, 
economy of effort and of substance ? Again, the subjects of the 
papers read in the clubs are often the same as those which are 
being studied in the schools. Here is another opportunity for 
cooperation. 
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It has been the good fortune of pupils in the High School 
to listen to two papers written and read by members of the 
Thursday Club, one on "Greek Life as shown in the Poems of 
Homer," the other on ** Scottish Life and Character as seen in the 
Literature of Scotland." The interest and enthusiasm which these 
lectures excited, prove that they meet a want, that of merging the 
life of the school in the great community life of the world to which 
it belongs. 

Maps, pictures, books, models like those of the Parthenon and 
the Acropolis at the Art Museum, are indespensable to the proper 
study of history, which must, of course, include the kindred sub- 
jects, art, literature, sociology, and political economy. Pictures 
illustrating different events in history are often to be found in the 
periodicals of the day. These would prove welcome gifts in many 
school-rooms. There is a series of historical plates illustrating 
different phases of life in ancient and mediaeval times which the 
schools ought to own, because s^^ing goes a long way towards 
believing and realizing a past in which, at first, the child feels that 
he has no share. 

Every school should have a good working historical library, and 
every school-room should possess a small library of its own, to 
which reference could be made without loss of time. The map- 
habit is one that should be cultivated very early in a child's educa- 
tion. Maps on a plane surface, globes and relief maps are the 
necessary accompaniments of general reading. 

It must be understood that all these aids and appliances are the 
common property of those who need them. Culture for its own 
sake is valueless ; culture for service is the dearest possession of 
the enlightened man of today. 



"•1 
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Report of the Treasurer* 



Brookline Education Society 
In Account with Alice N. George, Treasurer. 

Cr. 

1898. 

April 25. By Cash received from outgoing Treas- 
urer, April 26, 1897 $205.48 

" Annual fees to date 502.00 

" Other receipts 3.00 

$71048 

Dr. 

1898. 

April 25. To Printing Year Book $136.80 

" Mailing " 17.00 

" Lectures 40.12 

" Child Study Committee .... 50.00 

" Music Committee 30.00 

Expenses of meeting of Feb. 8 

(Physical Training) 25.49 

Art Committee (old account) . . 100.00 

Clerical expenses 50.00 

Printing, postage, etc 139-58 



u 
u 



$588.99 

April 25. Cash on hand to new account (Brook- 
line National Bank) 121.49 

$710.48 

E. and O. E. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Alice N. George, Treasurer, 

Correct : 

Wm. H. Lyon, 
S. T. Button, 

WiNTHROP S. SCUDDER, 

Finance Committee, 
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Young PeopIe^s Gmcertsu 



Under Auspices of the Music Committee. 



Four Young People's Concerts were given in Shailer Hall in the 
High School on February 24th, March 3d, 17th and 31st. 
The assisting artists were Miss Helen A. Brooks, Miss Mary M. 
Brooks, Miss Evelyn Benedict, Miss Caroline Gardner, Clarke, 
Miss Edith £. Torrey, Miss Eleanor Guild and Miss Marguerite 
Bromley. The programmes were as follows : — 

Fefaruaiy 24* 

Review of Concerts of iBgy, 

JoHANN Sebastian Bach. 

1. a. Gavotte, B minor. 

b. Fugue, No. 5, from "The Well Tempered Clavichord." 

c. Gavotte, G minor. 

2. Song, " My Heart Ever Faithful." 

George Friederic Handel. 

1. a. Gavotte, B flat. 

b. Presto, from Fifth Organ Concerto. 

2. Aria, from " The Messiah." " He Shall Feed His Flock." 

3. Fantasia. 

Franz Josef Hayden. 
I. a. Finale, from Sonata in £ minor. 

b. Finale, from Symphony in B flat 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 

1. Finale, from Symphony in D. 

2. Song, " Deh vieni, non tardar," from " The Marriage of Figaro." 

LuDwiG voN Beethoven. 
I. Overture to Egmont. 

Franz Schubert. 
I. Songs. 

a, Der Lindenbaum. 

^. Das Fischermadchen. 

c, Aufenthalt. 
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Match 3* 

Mendelssohn. 
Bom 1809; died 1847. 

1. Songs without Words. 

a. Hunting Song, No. 3. 

b. Spinning Song, No. 34. 

c. Funeral March, No. 27. 

2. Song, " Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges." 

3. Overture to " The Son and Stranger." 

4. Aria, " Hear ye Israel," from Elijah. 

5. Theme, from the " Hymn of Praise." 

6. Aria, "Jerusalem ! Thou that Killest the Prophets," from St. Paul. 

7. a. Themes from the Scotch and Italian Symphonies. 
h, Gondellied, Songs without Words, No. 12. 

8. Song Duets. 

a, Gruss. 

b, Ich wollt' mien Lieb. 

9. Overture to FingaPs Cave. 



March 17* 

Frederic Franqois Chopin. 
Born 1809 ; died 1849. 



1. a. Mazurka, Op. 7, No. 3. 
b. Polonaise, Op. 26, No. i. 

2. Songs. 

a, Madchens Wunsch. 

b, " Mir aus den Blicken ! " 

c, Bacchanal. 

3. a. Mazurkas, Op. 7, Nos. i and 2. 

b. Prelude, Op. 28, No. 4. 

c, Ecossaise. 

</. Waltz, Op. 70, No. I. 

4. Songs. 

a. Lithauisches Lied. 

b. Was ein junges Madchen liebt. 

c. Mein Geliebter. 

5. fl. Preludes, Op. 28, Nos. 7, 20, 15. 
b, Fantaisie-Impromptu, Op. 66. 
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Klafdi 3f* 

Robert Schumann. 

Born 1810; died 1856. 
I. a. Romanze. 

b, Scherzinoi from '* Camival^s Jest from Vienna.** 

c, Novellette, Op. 21, No. i. 

3. Songs. 

a, Widmung. 

b, Friihlingsnacht. 

3. a, Romanze, Op. 28, No. i. 

b. Fancy Dance. 

c, Gipsy Dance. 

,' p. . *^ >• From Album for the Young. 

5. Songs. 

a. Der Nussbaum. 

b. Die Rose, die Lilie. 

c. An den Sonnenschein. 
<£ Ich grolle nicht 

6. a, Romanze. 

b. Scherzo, from Symphony No. 4. 

c, Humoreske, Op. 20. 



Free Organ Recitals* 



Under Auspices of the Music Committee. 



January 26 f f898* 

Harvard Church. Organist, Hamilton C. Macdougall. 

1. Fourth Sonata . Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy^ 1 809-1 847 

a. Allegro con brio. 

b. Andante Religioso. 

c. Allegretto. 

d. Allegro maestoso e vivace. 

2. Caprice in B flat 

Finale (Grand Choeur) in E flat > . A. Guilmant^ 1837 

Prayer and Cradle Song 

3. Prelude and Fugue Johann Sebastian Bach^ 1685-1750 

4. Fantasie on a Theme by Weber . . Dr, E. H, Turpin 
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March 2* 

First Parish Church. Organist, Dr. Percy Goetschius, assisted 
by Mrs. Alice Bates Rice and Miss Jewell. 

1. Pastoral Sonata Rheinberger 

Miss Jewell. 

2. a, Romanza, Op. ii8, No. 5 Brahms 

b. Nocturne, Op. 32, No. 5 H,W, Parker 

Mr. Goetschius. 

3. "Fiat Lux" Dubois 

Miss Jewell. 

4. "With Verdure Clad " (Creation) .... Haydn 

Mrs. Alice Bates Rice. 

5. Toccata, Op. 23 F.de la Tombelle 

Mr. Goetschius. 

6. a, "Evening Star" (Tannhauser) .... Wagner 
b. Gavotte (Mignon) Amb, Thomas 

Miss Jewell. 

7. Chorale-fantasie on " Ein' feste Burg," 

a. Original form of chorale (1524). 

Harmonized by Hans Les Hasler, 1 564-161 2 

b. Choral-figuration > y- ^ «. . 
r^ t^t £ r Goetschtus 

c. Double-fugue > 

Mr. Goetschius. 



Open Air G)ncerts« 

Under Auspices of the Music Committee. 

Four Open Air Concerts were given on Saturday evenings, July 
16 and 30, August 13 and 27, 1898. The Salem Cadet Band gave 
the following programmes : — 

July J6. 

1. March, "Stars and Stripes Forever" .... Sousa 

2. Overture, "William Tell " Rossini 

3. Cornet Solo, ** La Serenade " Gounod 

Mr. B. B. Keyes. 

4. Selection, " National Melodies " Bendix 

5. Waltz, " Jack and the Beanstalk " Sloane 

6. Selection, " The Huguenots " Meyerbeer 

7. a. Tower scene from "II Trovatore" . . . .• Verdi 
b, " The Anvil Chorus " Verdi 

8. " Hungarian Fantasia " Tobani 

9. Patrol, "The Blue and the Gray" Dalbey 

10. March, " The Bride Elect " Sousa 
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JtsIySa 

1. March, ** American Guard ** Brooks 

2. Overture, "Zampa" Hero Id 

3. Solo for Trombone, " Cujus Aniraam " . . . . Rossini 

Mr. J. N. Proctor. 

4. War Songs, " The Boys of '61 " Powers 

5. Selection, " The Serenade '* Herbert 

6. March, « Col. Bradley " Missud 

7. Selection, "Lohengrin" Wagner 

8. Waltz, •* Angers Dream " Herman 

(Including " Love Song," " AngePs Serenade," " Spring Song," 

" Kreuzer Sonata," nocturne by Chopin.) 

9. "Mazurka" Chopin 

10. Finale, " First Regiment " Reeves 



Augfust I3» 

1. March, " Under the Double Eagle " Wagner 

2. Overture, " Raymond " Thomas 

3. Solo for Cornet, " Good-Bye " Tosti 

Mr. B. B. Keyes. 

4. Valse, "Italian Nights" Tobani 

5. Selection, Popular Songs Beyer 

6. March, " Flag of Victory " Blon 

7. Selection, " Wizard of the Nile " Herbert 

8. Chorus and Grand March, from "Tannhauser" Wagner 

9. Gavotte, " Daughters of the Revolution " ... Chase 
10. Finale, *' Georgia Camp Meeting" Mills 

" America." 



Augftsst 27* 

1. March, " The Maine Capitol " Chase 

2. Overture, " Bohemian Girl " Balfe 

3. Solo for Cornet, *• L'El^gante " Damari 

Mr. B. B. Keyes. 

4. Selection, " Faust " Gounod 

5. Waltz, " Soldiers' Songs " Gungl 

6. Solo for Trombone, " The Death of Nelson "... Braham 

Mr. J. N. Proctor. 

7. Patrol, " The Blue and the Gray " Dalbey 

8. Selection, " Idol's Eye " Herbert 

9. Menuet, Paderewski 

10. March, " The Serenade " Herbert 
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Address by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer* 

''THE PLACE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN THE 

GIRLS education:' 

March (6, I&98. 



Under Auspices of the Child Study Committee. 



In her introduction Mrs. Palmer rapidly sketched the change in 
thought, in methods, and in kind of education during the past 
twenty-five years, instancing especially the change in attitude in 
regard to domestic science, until recent years taught only in the 
home. She spoke of the change of standpoint which had become 
necessary : "It is not enough to say *What is good enough for me is 
good enough for my child,* because such a statement is no longer 
true. The child lives in a new and separate world. The real 
standpoint to be taken is *What is the best under all circum- 
stances, what is needed most, is the best for my boy and girl.' 
Our girls need training in the new science of the command of the 
kingdom of womanhood. We women have gotten along very well 
as amateurs ; we may go on as we have gone on in the past, but 
our children should be trained to use the scientific discoveries 
relating to the kingdom of womanhood. There are two or three 
things that are given to woman unquestionably in all countries 
under the sun — the care of little children, the care of the poor, the 
care of the sick. These are woman's great spheres, inherited rights 
which no one has ever questioned. How have we performed this 
work in the past ? We did the best we could, but we were but 
amateurs. 

" The whole duty of a woman seventy years ago, as stated by a 
representative Boston woman, was to go to church three times 
upon Sunday, as was the fashion, to be a fairly amiable daughter 
and sister in the household, and to give a thick slice of bread and a 
hot cup of coffee to the tramp at the back door. Today the educa- 
tion of the young child is the vital point in our work for mankind 
and for society. We must do this by using the scientific methods 
of the day ; we must train ourselves as experts ; we cannot again 
do this work as amateurs." 

She related an incident of a young college man, an honor man 
in the classics, who at the close of his college life is to go into his 
father's mills and learn the entire business from start to finish by 
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sheer hard work and long hours. When asked as to the necessity 
of such a course of action, he replied that he could not afford to 
have his superintendent know more than he did about his own 
business. " Can we," said Mrs. Palmer, " afford to be ruled by 
our household superintendent, whatever her name may be ? " She 
impressed upon her hearers the necessity of knowing every detail 
of household life, knowing perfectly. She spoke of the tendency 
of the higher education to overcrowd the professions open to 
women, especially teaching, and said that there was altogether 
too much work with the hands alone, the head alone, instead 
of with both. She urged the development of a public sentiment 
which should so develop an interest that the arts and sciences of 
domestic life should be placed where they belong. " We women 
must make a fine art of our domestic life. It is a fact, that com- 
pared with the exquisite adjustment of foreign housekeeping, any 
New Ejigland family, no matter how economical, literally wastes in 
a year what would suffice to keep a foreign family of six during a 
like term. We must establish an idea of * stuffing everything full 
of brains,' instead of thinking how few brains we can put into a 
question.** 

Mrs. Palmer urged the necessity of thoroughly educating young 
women in the arts of domestic science, which include all branches 
of study, in part as a panacea for the cure of the four greatest evils 
of our day — ignorance, poverty, sickness and sin, — urging that 
women should take up the question of home building and home 
preservation from a scientific point of view. " Thousands of dollars 
are spent by the government in investigating the best dressing for 
land, experiment stations are established for agricultural experi- 
ment, thousands of dollars are spent in breeding stock and cattle, 
and yet we women have not learned what the best food is for a 
business man, what a student should eat, or what is best to train 
healthy and vigorous children. ** She urged the study of the sciences 
of the nursery and kitchen, and said : " A girl should be brought 
into touch with the love of domestic life and domestic art as early 
as possible. The high school is too late, the college is too late, for 
four years* study of the subject at the latter institutions cannot, as 
a general thing, counteract the training of eighteen or more years." 
Domestic science, in her estimation, should be taught everywhere 
as a necessity to the proper and equable development of a com- 
plete and well-balanced womanhood. 



CONSTITUTION. 



The Brookline Education Society is established to promote a 
broader knowledge of the Science of Education, a better under- 
standing of methods now employed, and a closer sympathy and 
cooperation between the home and the school. 

Officers. The Society shall elect by ballot, at the regular meet- 
ing in April, a President, a Secretary, who shall also act as Treas- 
urer, and five other persons who, with the President and Secretary, 
shall constitute an Executive Committee. 

The President shall preside at the meetings of the Society and 
of the Ejcecutive Committee. 

The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society and of the Executive Committee ; shall issue notices of all 
the meetings; shall notify members of their election, and shall 
conduct the correspondence of the Society. The Secretary shall 
also be the custodian of the funds of the Society, use them under 
the direction of the Executive Committee, and render an account 
of the same at the regular meeting in April. 

The Executive Committee shall present for election to member- 
ship in the Society, such names as their judgment may determine, 
shall prepare programmes for all meetings, and shall have general 
charge and management of the business and affairs of the Society. 

Members. Any persons of the age of twenty years, desiring to 
join the Society, and sympathizing with its objects, may become 
members by signing the Constitution, if nominated by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and elected at any meeting by a majority of the 
members present. Every member shall pay an annual fee of one 
dollar. The Secretary shall send to all persons who are chosen 
members a notice of their election, with a copy of the Constitution, 
calling attention to the provision for an annual fee. 

Meetings. Regular meetings of the Society shall be held on 
the second Tuesday of October, December, February and April. 
Special meetings may be called by the President, whenever he shall 
deem it expedient. At all meetings of the Society, after papers or 
addresses have been presented, there shall be opportunity for free 
discussion of the same. 
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Standing Committees. The Executive Committee shall appoint 
the following Standing Committees : (i) Committee of not less tlian 
five persons on Child Study ; (2) Committee of not less than three 
on Lectures ; (3) Committee of not less than five on Art ; (4) Com- 
mittee of not less than five on Music ; (5) Committee of not less 
than six on Science ; (6) Committee of not less than ten on Physi- 
cal Training; (7) Committee of not less than seven on School 
Libraries ; (8) Committee of not less than five on History ; (9) Com- 
mittee of three appointed by Elxecutive Committee — from their 
own number — to act as Finance Committee, whose duties it shall 
be to obtain funds for the Society and to act with reference thereto 
under direction of the Executive Committee. 

Vacancies. Any Committee may fill vacancies in its number 
which occur after the annual meeting. 

Amendments. This Constitution may be amended at any meet- 
ing of the Society by a vote of two-thirds of the number present, 
if the proposed amendment has been stated in the notice of the 
meeting. 

Quorum. At all meetings of the Society a quorum shall consist 
of twenty members. 



MEMBERS. 



Adams, Mr. John S. 
Adams, Mrs. John S. 
Adams, Miss Lulu G. 
Addicks, Mr. F. P. 
Addicks, Mrs. F. P. 
Addison, Rev. Daniel D. 
Addison, Mrs. Daniel D. 
Aldrich, Mrs. L. L. 
Allen Mrs. E. C. 
Andrews, Miss Ag^es 
Andrews, Mr. Robert 
Andrews, Mrs. Robert 
Andrews, Mrs. Walter E. 
Anthony, Mr. Edgar W. 
Anthony, Mrs. Edgar W. 
Archibald, Rev. William Elder 
Armstrong, Mr. George W. 
Armstrong, Mrs. George W. 
Arnold, Mr. George F. 
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Aspinwall, Mrs. W. H. 
Atkinson, Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, Mrs. Edward 

Bacon, Mr. Edward 
Bacon, Mrs. Francis H. 
Baker, Mr. Edward W. 
Baker, Mrs. Edward W. 
Baker, Mr. Harvey H. 
Barbour, Rev. Thomas S. 
Barbour, Mrs. Thomas S. 
Batchelder, Jr., Mr. John L. 
Bates, Mr. Jacob P. 
Bates, Mrs. Jacob P. 
Battles, Miss Celia P. 
Bean, Miss Betsey 
Bean, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Bearse, Mr. Horace L. 
Bearse, Mrs. Horace L. 
Beck, Mr. Frederick 
Bement, Miss Mabel L. 
Benedict, Mr. George W. 
Benedict, Mrs. Geoi^e W. 
Blakeslee, Rev. Erastas 
Blakeslee, Mrs. Erastus 
Blanchard, Dr. B. S. 



Rawson road. 

39 Kent street 
21 Clinton road. 

6 Kilsyth terrace. 

6o Davis avenue. 
209 Washington street 
Vernon street. 
Chestnut Hill. 

Heath avenue. 
123 Sewall avenue. 

77 Prospect street. 
1405 Beacon street. 

25 Waverly street. 

Chestnut Hill. 
Heath avenue. 



10 Marlborough street, Boston. 
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Newton street 
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33 Centre street 

496 Massachusetts avenue, Boston. 
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Blodgett, Mrs. Edward £. 
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184 Aspinwall avenue. 
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118 Davis avenue. 
Harvard street. 
27 Waverly street, 
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91 Toxteth street. 

374 Marlborough street, Boston. 

80 Monmouth street. 
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Comstock, Miss Lucy D. 
Conley, Mr. George H. 
Conley, Mrs. George H. 
Connor, Miss Mary A. 
Cook, Miss Eva W. 
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Tappan street. 
Osborne road. 

43 Falmouth street, Boston. 
31 Harvard street. 
Harvard street 
High street. 
Dudley street 

High street. 
Cypress street. 
31 Cypress street. 

Gardner road. 

Prescott street. 

Perry street 

Chestnut street. 

138 Harvard street. 
105 Aspinwall avenue. 

Fisher avenue. 
Fisher avenue. 

29 Park street 

174 Woodland road, Auburndale. 

14 Elm street 

Tappan street 
Emerson street. 

78 Westland avenue, Boston. 
537 Washington street. 

Chestnut Hill. 

Upland road. 



115 Prospect street 
Goddard avenue. 

624 Washington street 
24 Winthrop road. 

21 Kent street 
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Miss Grace 
Mr. Michael 
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Donning, Mrs. A. £. 

Dutton, Mr. Samuel T. 
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Edmands, Mr. M. Grant 
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553 Boylston street, Boston. 

Englewood avenue. 
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Finney, Miss L. E. 
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Potter, Mrs. WUliam W. 
Proctor, Miss Ellen O. 
Punchard, Mr. William H. 
Punchard, Mrs. William H. 

Rand, Miss Louise £. 
Raymond, Mrs. H. £. 
Raymond, Miss Margaret C. 
Raymond, Miss Mary £. 
Reding, Mr. William 
Reding, Mrs. William 
Rice, Mrs. David Hall 
Rice, Mr. Lepine Hall 
Rice, Mrs. Lepine HaU 
Richards, Mr. Henry N. 
Richards, Mrs. J. Dudley 
Richardson, Mrs. £. B. 
Richardson, Mrs. John D. 
Rideoute, Miss Caroline L. 
Ritchie, Mr. A. M. 
Ritchie, Mrs. A. M. 
Robarts, Miss Grace A. 
Roberts, Mr. Reuben L. 
Robeson, Mr. Andrew 
Robeson, Mrs. Andrew 
Robinson, Mr. Edward C. 
Robinson, Mrs. Edward C. 
Rockwood, Miss Adela F. 
Rogers, Miss Lillian E. 
Rogers, Miss Sarah C. 
Runkle, Prof. John D. 
Russell, Mrs. D. W. 
Russell, Mr. Frank A. 
Rutan, Mr. Charles H. 
Rutan, Mrs. Charles H. 



194 Aspinwall avenue. 

60 Davis avenue. 

12 Lancaster terrace. 

227 Chestnut Hill avenue. 

Argyle road. 

41 Carlton street. 

21 Harvard avenue, 
167 1 Beacon street 

Walnut street. 
287 Kent street 

1757 Beacon street. 
5 Keiffer road. 



Runkle School. 
Salisbury road. 

26 Pratt street, Allston. 
Winthrop road. 

2 Wellington terrace. 
4 Wellington terrace. 

I Chestnut place 

44 Linden street. 

102 Davis avenue. 

Chestnut Hill. 

16 Brimmer street, Boston. 

Walnut street. 

4 Prospect street 
22 Upland road. 
112 Davis avenue. 

61 Vernon street. 

107 Harvard street. 

Lawrence School. 

Tappan street 

1663 Massachusetts ave.,Cambridge. 

60 Park street 

60 Park street. 

Ill Davis avenue. 
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Ryan, Mr. Joseph A. 
Ryan, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Ryan, Miss Rose £. 

Sabine, Mrs. George K. 
Sanborn, Miss Mary 
Sanderson, Miss Florence E. 
Sanford, Mr. Daniel S. 
Sanford, Mrs. Daniel S. 
Sanford, Miss J. B. 
Sargent, Mr. Charles S. 
Sargent, Mrs. Charles S. 
Sargent, Miss Henrietta 
Sawyer, Miss Louise C. 
Schlesinger, Mr. Barthold 
Schlesinger, Mrs. Barthold 
Schmeltz, Mr. Christian B. 
Schmeltz, Mrs. Christian B. 
Schweinfurth, Mr. J. S. 
Schweinfurth, Mrs. J. S. 
Scudder, Miss Bessie M. 
Scudder, Mr. Winthrop S. 
Sewall, Rev. Oliver D. 
Shepard, Mr. Horace B. 
Shepard, Mrs. Horace B. 
Shepard, Mrs. L. H. 
Shepard, Mr. O. Atherton 
Shepard, Mrs. O. Atherton 
Shepherd, Mr. Thomas H. 
Shepherd, Mrs. Thomas H. 
She well, Mr. Thomas R. 
Shipman, Miss Emma C. 
Slack, Rev. Ezra A. 
Slack, Mrs. Ezra A. 
Sleeper, Mr. William E. 
Sleeper, Mrs. William E. 
Smith, Mrs. E. Storey 
Smith, Miss Mabel G. 
Soule, Miss Caroline G. 
Soule, Mr. Charles C. 
Soule, Mrs. Charles C. 
Southworth, Mr. Robert A. 
Spencer, Mr. C. A. W. 
Spencer, Mrs. C. A. W. 
Stanley, Miss Kate 
Starr, Mrs. Charles F. 
Stearns, Mr. Richard Sprague 
Steams, Mrs. Richard Sprague 
Steams, Miss S. Louisa 
Stebbins, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Stevens, Miss Alice A. 



Auburn street. 

384 Washington street. 

Irving street 

School street. 

25 Rutland square, Boston. 

48 Allerton street 



Warren street 



143 Massachusetts avenue, Boston. 
Warren street 

loi Harvard street 

10 Webster place. 

Allerton street 
4 Park street, Boston. 
21 Harvard avenue. 
Clark road. 

48 Harvard avenue. 
Gardner road. 

Addington road. 

166 Tappan street. 

The Westland,Westland av., Boston 

Harvard street 

Addington road. 

Buckminster road. 

92 Woodbine street, Roxbury. 

187 Walnut street 

169 Walnut street 

23 Salisbury road. 
75 Prospect street 

266 St Botolph street, Boston. 

60 Gardner road. 

Rockwood street, Jamaica Plain. 

Holden street 
310 Harvard street. 
2 Elm place. 
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Stevens, Miss M. £. 
Stodder, Miss Emily 
Stodder, Miss Harriet B. 
Stone, Mr. Edwin P. 
Stone, Mrs. Edwin P. 
Stone, Mr. Galen L. 
Stone, Mrs. Galen L. 
Storey, Mr. Moorfield 
Storey, Mrs. Moorfield 
Storrs, Rev. Leonard K. 
Strauss, Mrs. L. 
Strickland, Mrs. Clara T. 
Swan, Mr. Francis H. 
Sweetser, Mr. Frank E. 
Sweetser, Mrs. Frank E. 

Talbot, Mr. Thomas H. 
Talbot, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Taylor, Mr. Frederick 
Taylor, Mrs. Frederick 
Taylor, Mrs. Washington I. 
Thayer, Mr. Frank Bartlett 
Thomas, Rev. Reuen 
Thomson, Mr. A. C. 
Thomson, Mrs. A. C. 
Tillinghast, Miss Ethel A. 
Tompson, Mr. E. W. E. 
Tompson, Mrs. E. W. E. 
Toulmin, Mr. John E. 
Toulmin, Mrs. John E. 
Townsend, Mr. Edward B. 
Townsend, Mrs. Edward B. 
Tridick, Miss Helen F. 
Tuckerman, Mr. J. Willard 
Tuckerman, Mrs. J. Willard 
Turner, Dr. Maurice W. 
Turner, Mrs. Maurice W. 
Tyler, Mrs. Henry S. 

Utley, Mr. Charies H. 
Utley, Mrs. Charles H. 
Untersee, Mr. F. Joseph 
Untersee, Mrs. F. Joseph 

Verplanck, Mr. Edward D. 
Verplanck, Mrs. Edward D. 
Volkmann, Mr. A. L. K. 
Volkmann, Mrs. A. L. K. 

Waite, Mr. Harry W. 
Waitc, Mrs. Harry W. 
Wakefield, Mr. F. Manton 



2 Elm place. 
Walnut street. 

Argyle road. 

63 Clinton road. 

42 Edgehill road. 

Aspinwall avenue. 
1758 Beacon street. 
Philbrick road. 
2 Upland road. 
Warren street. 



38 Webster place. 

Beacon street, Chestnut}Hill. 

Walnut street. 
27 Waverly street. 
21 Rawson road. 
Sumner road. 

21 Harvard avenue. 
15 Francis street. 

Gardner road. 

Hawthorn road. 

Alpine street, Maiden. 
60 Waverly street. 

127 Harvard street. 

259 Kent street. 
140 Toxteth street. 

23 Thayer street. 

41 Cypress street. 
Elm street. 



549 Washington street. 
Wellington terrace. 
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Wales, Mrs. George R. 
Walker, Mrs. Arthur L. 
Walker, Mr. Joseph 
Walker, Mr. N. U. 
Walker, Mrs. N. U. 
Ward, Mrs. Andrew J. 
Ware, Mr. M. Everett 
Ware, Mrs. M. Everett 
Wason, Mr. Leonard C. 
Wason, Mrs. Leonard C. 
Wead, Mr. Leslie C. 
Wead, Mrs. Leslie C. 
Weir, Miss Irene 
WeUman, Mr. Hiller C. 
Wellman, Miss Mabel T. 
Werner, Dr. J. G. W. 
Wescott, Miss Jennie S. 
Wetherell, Mrs. Charles B. 
Wheelock, Miss Lucy 
Whipple, Mr. Sherman L. 
Whipple, Mrs. Sherman L. 
White, Mr. Joseph H. 
White, Mrs. Joseph H. 
White, Miss Mary A. 
White, Miss Mary A. 
Whiting, Mr. William S. 
Whiting, Mrs. WiUiam S. 
Whitney, Mrs. Charles L. B. 
Whitney, Mr. Henry M. 
Whitney, Mrs. Henry M. 
Wilde, Miss Lida J. 
Wiley, Mr. Jesse S. 
Wiley, Mrs. Jesse S. 
Willcutt, Mr. Levi L. 
Williams, Mr. Arthur C. 
Williams, Mr. Charles A. 
Williams, Mrs. Charles A. 
Williams, Mr. Moses 
Williams, Mrs. Moses 
Wilson, Mr. George B. 
Winchester, Miss Annie B. 
Winsor, Mrs. Alfred 
Wiswall, Miss Emma L. 
Wodell, Mr. F. W. 
Wood, Mr. H. Holton 
Wood, Mrs. H. Holton 
Woodberry, Miss S. Anna 
Woods, Dr. J. Henry 
Woods, Mrs. J. Henry 

Zeigler, Miss Emma L. 



20 Carlton street 
13 Csrpress street 
68 Upland road. 
71 Buckminster road. 

156 Tappan street. 
19 Upland road. 

199 Harvard street 

Aspinwall avenue. 

53 Mt. Vernon street, Boston. 
Public Library. 

24 Linden place. 
352 Tappan street 

25 Rutland square, Boston. 
Windsor road. 

284 Dartmouth street, Boston. 
Warren street 

Boylston street 

Lincoln School. 
319 Tappan street 
Buckminster road. 

Gardner road. 
Boylston street 

104 Broadway, Somerville. 
Summit avenue. 

5 Longwood avenue. 
328 Washington street. 
35 Walnut place. 

433 Walnut street. 

1437 Beacon street. 

117 Harvard street 

Walnut street 

171 Massachusetts avenue, Boston. 

131 Brook street 

284 Walnut street 

18 Monadnock street, Dorchester. 
38 Salisbury road. 

171 Massachusetts avenue, Boston. 
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BROOKLINE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 



ORGANIZATION. 



President : 



Rev. Daniel Dulany Addison, 
2 Parkman Terrace. 



Secretary and Treasurer: 
Mrs. Alice N. George, 

43 Thomdike Street. 



Additional Members of the Executive Committee: 
Mr. Joseph Walker, Mr. Samuel T. Button, 

Mrs. Charles W. Kellogg, Mrs. Frederick S. Mead, 

Mr. Prescott F. Hall. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 1899-1900. 



Child Study. 
Rev. Harris G. Hale, Chairman, 
Mrs. George W. Benedict, Mrs. Georee L. Osgood, 

Mrs. O. P. Bourland, Miss Hattie F. Paul, 

Mrs. Walter Channing, Miss Lucy Wheelock. 

Dr. Francis P. Denny. 

Lectures. 
Rev. Edward D. Towle, Chairman, 
Mr. George F. Arnold, Mr. Frank B. Thayer, 

Mr. Prentiss Cummings, Mr. Leslie C. Wead. 

Mr. Clarence H. Estey, 

Art. 
Miss Irene Weir, Chairman. 
Mr. Desmond FitzGerald, Mrs. Leslie C. Wead. 

Mrs. William F. Humphrey, Mr. William H. Lincoln. 

Music. 
Dr. Walter Channing, Chairman, 
Mr. Samuel W. Cole, Mr. Edward Warren, 

Mrs. Prescott F. Hall, Mrs. Henry M. Whitney. 

Mr. Francis W. Lawrence, 

Science. 
Mr. John C. Packard, Chairman, 
Mr. L. Mason Beeman, Mrs. Alice P. Norton, 

Dr. H. Lincoln Chase, Miss Mary I. Piatt, 

Miss Emma G. Cummings, Dr. Lawrence Strong, 

Mr. Arthur B. Denny, Miss Mabel T. Wellman. 

Physical Training. 
Dr. Clags J. Enebuske, Chairman, 
Mr. John L. Batchelder, Jr., Dr. H. M. Cutts, 

Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot, Mr. Tucker Daland, 

Dr. H. Lincoln Chase, Mrs. Horace B. Shepard, 

Miss Martha Cushman, Dr. Maurice W. Turner, 

Miss Sarah H. Jacobus, Mr. George B. Wilson. 

School Libraries. 
Mr. Joseph Walker, Chairman, 
Miss Elizabeth W. Bean, Rev. Harris G. Hale, 

Mr. Charles K. Bolton, Miss Mary McSkimmon, 

Mr. Charles C. Soule, Mr. Hiller C. Wellman. 

History Committee. 
Mr. Daniel S. Sanford, Chairman. 
Mr. S. Arthur Bent, Miss Mary P. Frye, 

Mr. Charles K. Bolton, Mr. Frederick L. Gay. 

Mrs. Charles K. Bolton, Miss Bertha C. Marshall, 

Miss Ellen Chase, Mr. D. S. Sanford. 

Portfolio Committee. 

Mrs. D. D. Addison, Chairman, 
Mrs. J. W. Tuckerman, Mrs. George Harding, 

Mrs. Andrew Robeson, Mrs. N. U. Walker. 

Mrs. E. D. Ver Planck, Miss Margaret Chapin. 

Mrs. M. H. Day, 

Membership Committee. 
Dr. H. Lincoln Chase, Chairman, 
Mr. L. Mason Beeman, Mrs. Frank H. Monks, 

Miss Emily Denny, Miss Ellen O. Proctor, 

Mrs. Frederick S. Mead, Mrs. J. Henry Woods. 

Finance Committee. 
Rev. D. D. Addison, Chairman, 
Mr. Samuel T. Dutton, Mr. Joseph Walker. 



THE committee appointed from the Executive Committee 
of the Society to prepare a Year Book, submit the 
following record of the work for the year 1 899-1 900. 
As a bulletin of the Society was published in October, 1899, 
no formal report of the work of the Society in 1 898-1 899 will 
be published. The work of the various sub-committees during 
that time may be briefly summarized as follows : — 

The Child Study Committee, Mrs. George L. Osgood, Chairman, 
continued to work along the lines of the previous year, sustaining the 
Boys' Club in the Sewall School and meeting the mothers in the Sewall 
and Winthrop Schools weekly. 

The Lecture Committee, Mr. Leslie C. Wead, Chairman, worked 
in cooperation with the Sprague Lecture Course, whereby a course of 
four lectures was given in the Town Hall. The list of these lectures is 
given elsewhere. 

The Art Committee, Mr. William H. Lincoln, Chairman, reported 
two valuable gifts from members of the Education Society. Mr. Desmond 
FitzGerald gave ten large solar prints of Italian views. Another 
gift was that of Mr. Edwin Dwight to the High School, of thirteen 
photographs of the Raphael Madonnas, and a complete collection of 
reproductions from drawings by the old masters in the Albertina 
Collection. 

The Music Committee, Dr. Walter Channing, Chairman, continued 
the Organ Recitals, Open-Air Concerts, and the Half Hours of Music 
in the schools, but substituted a People's Singing Class for the Young 
People's Concerts. 

The Science Committee, Mr. John C. Packard, Chairman, secured 
Professor Peckham to deliver a most interesting lecture on Liquid Air. 
The funds obtained from this lecture were invested in photographs and 
books. 

The Physical Training Committee, Dr. Claes J. Enebuske, Chair- 
man, after careful investigation reported in favor of the instruction of 
all the pupils in schools on the rules of good health, and suggested an 
out-door gymnasium. The sub-committee on recess and on swimming 
gathered interesting statistics. 

The School Library Committee, Mr. Joseph Walker, Chairman, 
worked in cooperation with the trustees of the Public Library in estab- 
lishing a school reference room in the Public Library. 

The Portfolio Committee, Mrs. D. D. Addison, IChairman, was 
organized late in the year and made collections of pictures, photographs, 
and prints, for use as illustrative material in the schools. 



GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 



1 898-1 899. 

1. Nov. 1, 1898. — " The Kindergarten." Miss Laura Fisher, Miss Lucy 

Wheelock. 
" Art in Schools." Mr. Walter Sargent. 

2. Jan. 9, 1899. — " The Relation of the Public Library to the Schools." 

Librarian Samuel Green of Worcester. 
Discussion, Mr. Hiller C. Wellman, Mr. Charles C. 
Soule, and Mr. Joseph Walker. 

3. Mar. 20, 1899. — "The Primary School." Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 

Supt. Aldrich of Newton, Supt. Lull of Quincy. 
Discussion opened by Superintendent Dutton. 

4. April 25, 1899. — *' Nature Study and Elementary Science in the 

Primary and Grammar Schools of Brookline." 
Miss Helen P. Howell, Director of Nature 
Study in Brookline Schools. 

5. May 9, 1899. — Annual Meeting. Reports of sub-committees and 

election of officers. 

1899-19CX). 

1. Oct 25, 1899. — " My Educational Creed." Miss Heloise E. Hersey. 

2. Jan. 9, 1900. — "The Education Demanded for Commercial Life." 

Mr. Jerome Jones, Mr. Edward A. Filene, 
Mr. Leslie C. Wead. 

3. Jan. 31, 1900. — "Education and Life." Prof. Patrick Geddes of 

Edinburgh. 

4. Feb. 13, 1900.—" What Fathers may do in the Education of their 

Children." Rev. Charles F. Dole. 

5. April 18, 1900. — Annual Meeting. Reports of sub-committees, elec- 

tion of officers. 
Reception to Superintendent and Mrs. Samuel T. 
Dutton. 

6. April 27 and 28, 1900. — Third Annual Conference of the Eastern 

Public Education Associations, under the 
auspices of the Brookline Education Society. 



HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION LECTURES. 

1899. 



The High School course of lectures and readings, under the 
patronage of Hon. Charles F. Sprague, was given in the Lower 
Town Hall, on successive Tuesday evenings. The arrangements 
for this course were made by the Lecture Committee of the 
Brookline Education Society, in cooperation with the High School. 

Feb. 7, Mr. Charles T. Copeland of Harvard University, lectured 
on " Robert Louis Stevenson." 

Feb. 14, Mr. Charles T. Copeland lectured on " Rudyard 
Kipling." 

Feb. 21, Mr. Charles T. Copeland read from Stevenson and 
Kipling. 

Feb. 28, Dr. Edward Everett Hale lectured on " Personal 
Reminiscences of Dr. Holmes and Contemporaries." 

March 14, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson lectured on 
" American Oratory, Past and Present." 



ANNUAL MEETING, 

April i8, 1900. 

The annual business meeting was held in the art-rooms of the 
High School at eight o'clock, a large number being present. Pres- 
ident Addison called the meeting to order and in his introductory 
remarks referred to the very successful year in the society's history 
which has just closed, saying that the public meetings of the past 
few months had been of unusual interest and value, not only be- 
cause of the subjects and the thorough general discussion of them, 
but also because those taking part were in reality experts in their 
lines. "We, as a society," said he, "have certainly fulfilled our 
function of bringing the home and the school into closer relationships 
and harmony." Mr. Addison impressed on the meeting the need 
of closer and more complete relation between the executive com- 
mittee of the society and the several sub-committees which have to 
do with art, child study, music, physical training, etc., as he felt 
that there should be a centralization of interests between the several 
committees. 

" In the future," said he, " we shall feel the loss very 
deeply of Mr. Button, the founder of the society, and one who has 
made its work possible. Mr. Button's interest, energy and work 
has revealed itself as much in connection with the society as with 
the schools of the town. The importance of the work of the com- 
ing year is thus brought home to us with greater force since we 
know he is not to assist us. Mr. Button has conceived large plans 
and has had the power to carry them out. He has shown a 
remarkable fertility in practical suggestion. And through his 
every effort for the society as for the schools he has kept ever to 
the front his persistent belief in ideal education ; a higher synthesis, 
if the term shall be allowed, of all educational forces in the develop- 
ment of the whole man." In closing he read from a letter from the 
first president of the society. Dr. Walter Channing, in which the 
writer paid a warm tribute to the worth of the retiring superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Mrs. A. J. George, the secretary and treasurer, then presented 
her report for the year. 

Messrs. John C. Packard, J. W. Tuckerman and F. W. Clarke 
were appointed as a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year, and during their retirement to an ante-room the president 
called on the several sub-committees of the society for their annual 
reports. These reports of committees were accepted as read, and 
placed on file. 
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way. As an illustration of the sort of work done, your committee 
wishes to refer to the Journals which have been issued by the clubs. 
Each club has its editor, and assistant-editor, and several reporters. 
One reporter brings in news of the happenings in town affairs, 
another the condition of the streets, another the school interests. 
The productions of these clubs in their Journals have been most 
interesting and most creditable. Members of your committee have 
attended the meetings of the clubs as often as possible, and they 
have been impressed by the intelligence with which the boys have 
imdertaken their work. Civil service has been discussed in open 
debate, and it has been interesting to find that there has been no 
word spoken, though discussion has been free, in favor of the spoils 
system. Historical debates have been held, and mock-trials. 
Everything has been done with a view to encouraging the manly 
spirit in the boys. The loyalty of the boys to their school has been 
admirably shown by the choices which they made in naming the 
clubs. It was their own suggestion and their own selection. One 
club is the "Lincoln Club," another is the "Lincoln Seniors." 
Finding that some physical training was necessary along with the 
other work of the clubs, an arrangement was made with the 
Friendly Society by which the use of their gymnasium was secured. 
We acknowledge our obligation to the Friendly Society for this 
great assistance. 

Your committee has held several meetings at which the plans for 
this work were developed. Aside from the appropriation which the 
society made for our work, it has been necessary to call upon the 
generosity of our friends for assistance. Enough, however, has 
been already contributed to assure the continuance of the clubs to 
the end of the season. Your committee is glad to feel that the 
work has been so successful this year that the need for its continu- 
ance in some form and under some organization will be obvious. 



Report of the Art G>mmittee« 



Presented by Miss Irene Weir. 



This section held its first meeting in November, 1899, at which 
time various plans were discussed for the year's work. It was the 
final decision of the committee that its energies should be directed 
toward one main object ; viz., the creation of an art fund to be 
expended for the purchase of works of art for the decoration of 
the new Pierce Grammar School, now in process of construction. 
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At the second meeting of the committee in January, it was 
proposed to draw up a circular which should state the desire 
of the committee, and ask for the cooperation of the citizens of 
Brookline in the furtherance of the plan. Following is the circular 
issued March 14th, 1900, and which has been widely distributed 
through the town : — 

Appeal from the Art Section of the Brookline Education Society in 
behalf of an Art fund for the new Pierce School Building. 

To the Citizens of Brookline : 

The new Pierce School Building is now approaching completion, 
and it is desirable that the interior shall be appropriately furnished 
with suitable pictures, casts, and examples of the fine arts and 
crafts. Many hundreds of children will soon occupy this school, 
and will be influenced by the taste displayed in the art fur- 
nishings. With the cooperation of the citizens of the town, we, 
the Art Section of the Ekiucation Society, propose the raising of a 
fund to be wisely expended, by persons specially chosen for that 
purpose, in the purchase of the above furnishings. It is believed 
that a high standard of taste can thus be secured. Small as well 
as large contributions will be gratefully received, and should be 
sent to either of the undersigned. 

Desmond FitzGerald, 
Ellen L. Humphrey, 
Kate H. Wead, 
William H. Lincoln, 
March 14th, 1900. Irene Weir, Chairman, 

The response to this circular has been most gratifying. Checks 
to the amount of $117.00 have already been received, while the 
account is not yet closed, and promises of one hundred dollars or 
more are later to be fulfilled. 

It is the purpose of this committee to send out later to parents 
of past and present pupils of the Pierce School, a second appeal 
for small sums, that every neighbor and friend of the school and of 
education generally, may have opportunity to share in the work, 
just as in the middle ages the whole people, rich and poor alike, 
cooperated in the building and beautifying of every public edifice. 

That dangerous policy which now threatens much of our public 
service, — that the state and town must serve the individual, — can 
only be tolerated when with equal force is emphasized the truer 
principle that the highest duty of the individual is to serve the 
town and state. As the town builds and prepares the school 
home, so must every parent and child be concerned in its suitable 
and appropriate equipment ; for the environment of a child during 
one thousand hours a year of school life is a thing of no light 
importance. 
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The appeal of the Art section, in addition to its money returns, 
has had one very substantial response in the form of a gift of one 
hundred or more fine photographs. Incidentally also it has 
induced a valuable contribution to the History section of some 
Egyptian and other eastern relics — several mummies of crocodiles 
and other animals, bits of ancient sculpture and wall decorations 
from eastern temples, and shells, minerals and a few carved curios. 
This will form an excellent basis, together with the recent purchase 
from the Smithsonian Institute already reported upon, for such an 
historic and art museum as it has always been my hope to see 
develoyed in the art room of this Brookline High School. 

Such a museum, if it also included fine examples of the arts and 
crafts in woven and textile fabrics, of iron, brass, bronze and 
silver work, and carved ornament, might easily become a center to 
which every parent and child in the community might come for 
study and inspiration. 

In conclusion I would say in behalf of the committee that it 
realizes only too well that its worth is only a small beginning 
toward great opportunities, for the carrying out of which it con- 
tinues to rely upon the confidence and support of the conununity 
at large. 



Report of Music G>mmittee* 



Presented by Mrs. Henry M. Whitney. 



The Music Committee has continued its work along accustomed 
lines ; viz. : Open- Air Concerts, Weekly Half-hour of Music in the 
Schools, and Organ Recitals. 

Not the least part of the responsibility of your committee's 
work has been the question of favorable pecuniary conditions. The 
Weekly Half-hour of Music is purely " a labor of love." The 
Open- Air Concerts have been made possible through the generous 
contribution of citizens of the town, and in addition to the appro- 
priation from the Executive Committee, members of the Music 
Committee have assumed the expenses of the Organ Recitals. The 
experience of the last year confirms the committee in its faith in 
the civilizing and beneficent influence of good music. 
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The Singing Class, an experiment of the winter of 189S-99, was 
given up, as, to the great regret of the committee, the small and 
irregular attendance did not justify further effort in that direction ; 
nor have we felt encouraged to take any steps toward establishing 
an elective course in musical history and interpretation in the High 
School. 

The Weekly Half-hour of Music was begun later than usual this 
year, owing to the prevalence of contagious diseases among the 
school children the early part of the winter, which made the com- 
mittee hesitate to ask their friends to visit the schools. In this 
connection the committee feels constrained to call attention again 
to the poor pianos in the schools. 

Three Organ Recitals have been given, with marked success. 

There were four Open- Air Concerts during the summer months 
of 1899, at which the large attendance showed no diminution of 
popular interest and pleasure. It is hoped that there may be 
another series of these concerts in July and August of this year, if 
this healthful public pleasure be again made possible through the 
liberality of the citizens of the town. The committee feel that the 
attention of the people of Brookline should be directed to this 
enterprise with the view of its ultimate assumption by the town. 
The best tribute to the worth and influence of an Education Society 
would seem to be the recognition by the community at large of any 
valuable and successful work done by its committees. In order to 
attain its widest usefulness, such a society should be able to feel 
that once an experiment has been tried and its value proved, if it 
is of a suitable nature to be included in municipal expenditure the 
town will stand reasonably ready to adopt it into its provisions for 
the well-being of its citizens. Thus the society, being relieved of 
further responsibility for that particular interprise, would be able 
to turn its investigation to other things. The open-air concert 
has been so long an approved object of municipal expenditure in 
cities that it cannot be classed as a scheme with any socialistic 
tendency, and in view of our rapidly growing population, and the 
question of innocent recreation and harmless summer evening life, 
when men, women and little children in the more congested dis- 
tricts seek relief from stifling environment, such concerts should 
win the cordial sanction and support of the community as a benefi- 
cent measure on the side of law, order and humanity. 
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OPEN-AIR CONCERTS 

UNDER AUSPICES OF THE MUSIC COMMITTEE. 



Four Open-Air Concerts were given, on Saturday evenings, 
July 12 and 29, August 19, and Sept. 2, 1899. The Salem Cadet 
Band gave the following programmes : — 

July 12. 

1. March, " Semper Fidelis " Sousa 

2. Overture, " Stradella " Floton 

3. Walu, " Babbie " Furst 

4. SoloforComet, "The Holv City" Adams 

Mr. B. B. Keyes. 

5. Selection, "La Traviata" Verdi 

6. March, " Romaine " Gounod 

7. Selection, Popular Sonfi[s Mackie 

8. Selection, " Lohengrin " IVa^ner 

9. Morceau, " Amaranthus " Gtlder 

10. March, " Hands Across the Sea ** Sousa 

July 20. 

1. March, "The Runaway Giri" Monkton 

2. Overture, " Morning, Noon, and Night " SupM 

3. Waltz, "The Serenade" Herbert 

4. Solo for Trombone, " Asleep in the Deep " Petrie 

Mr. J. N. Proctor. 

5. Selection, " Faust " Gounod 

6. March, " Dinah " Stromberg 

7. Duet, " See the Pale Moon " Campana 

Messrs. Keyes and Proctor. 

8. Selection, National Songs Bendix 

9. Menuet Faderewski 

10. Finale, " The Charlatan " Sousa 

August 19. 

1. March, "The Double Eagle" Wagner 

2. Overture, " Mignon " Thomas 

3. Waltz, " Symposia " Bendix 

4. Solo for Cornet, " The Evening Star " Wagner 

Mr. B. B. Keyes. 

5. Selection, "The Fortune Teller" Herbert 

6. March, "A Night Off" Hosev 

7. Fantasie on Tosti's Songs Morelli 

8. Porto Rican Dance, " Rosita " Missud 

9. Selection, Popular Songs Boettger 

10. March, " The Imperial Eagle " Bagley 

September 2. 

1. March, " For Crown and Country " Farban 

2. Overture, " Zampa " Herold 

3. Solo for Cornet, Largo from '* Xerxes " Handel 

Mr. B. B. Keyes. 

4. Selection, "II Trovatore" Verdi 

5. Nautical Songs Toban 

6. Chorus and March from "Tannhauser" Wagner 

7. Waltz, "Blue Danube" Strauss 

8. Romanza, " Queen of the Earth " PinsuH 

9. ** The Village Blacksmith " De Carmont 

10. March, "Up the Street" Morse 
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FREE ORGAN RECITALS 

UNDER AUSPICES OF THE MUSIC COMMITTEE. 



January 17, 1000. — Harvard Church. 

Mr. Hamilton C. Macdougall, Organist; assisted by 
Mr. J. Melville Horner, Baritone. 

PROGRAM. 

I. Third Organ Sonata : Allegro, Andante .... Mendelssohn 

II. Baritone Solo, " It is Enough " (from " EUjah ") - - Mendelssohn 

III. Orcan Solos : 

Pastoral in E. E, H. Lemare 

(Organist at St. Margaret's, Westminster, London.) 

"Elf Land" /. F. Barnett 

(A distinguished English composer.) 

Nocturne Russell King Miller 

(Organist and coniposer in Philadelphia.) 
Wedding Procession (from " Feramors.") - - - Rubinstein 

IV. Baritone Solo, "Abide with Me" Liddle 

(English song composer.) 

V. Organ Solo, Overture to " Masaniello " Auber 

February 16. — First Parish Church. 

Dr. Percy Goetschius, Organist : assisted by Mr. George S. Dunham, 
Concert Organist, and Miss Alice Robbins Cole, Contralto. 

PROGRAM. 

I. a. Toccata inC Joh. Seb, Bach 

1685-1750 

b. Pastoral in G, op. 103 Gustav A. Merkel 

Mr. Dunham. 1827-1885 

II. "Eye hath not seen," from "Holy City" - - - - A.R.Gaul 

Miss Cole. 

III. Prelude and Concert fugue in G Percy Goetschius 

Dr. (k>ETSCHius. 1853- 

IV. Allegretto and Finale, from ist Sonata, op. 42 - - Alex. Guilmant 

Mr. Dunham. 1837- 

V. a. " He shall feed his flock," from " Messiah " - - Geo. F. Handel 

1685-1759 

b. " Repentance " Charles Gounod 

Miss Cole. 1818-1893 

VI. Transcription of op. 5, No. 7 Eugene D' Albert 

Dr. Goetschius. 1864- 

VII. Offertoire to St. Cecilia, in D, op. 8 - - - - Edouard Batiste 

Mr. Dunham. 1820-1876 

March 21. — Harvard Church. 

Mr. J. Wallace Goodrich, Organist. 
PROGRAM. 

Prelude and Fugue in A minor J. S. Bach 

Rhapsodie in E major, upon a Breton theme C. St. Saens 

Cantabile ----.-- Cesar Frank 

Two Choral Preludes : 

" Herzlich thut mich verlangen," \ j « «^, , 

" Schmucke dich, O liebe Seele "J J'^' ^^^ 

Study in canon-form, in B minor R. Schumann 

Symphony in F minor, op. 42. I. Allegro Vivace ; IV. Canon 

(Adagio) ; V. Toccata Ch. M. Widor 
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Report of Science Committee* 



Presented by Mr, John C. Packard. 



The work done by this committee during the past year has not 
been of an elaborate order. It represents, rather, a very modest 
attempt to bring to a head certain projects already under way. 
The results are as follows : — 

I. Experiments upon Specific Gravity of the Human Body. 

(Conducted at the Brookline Natatorium.) 

Whole No. of cases examined 35. 

Age, 14-18 years Average 16.6 yrs. 

Weight, 88- 141 lbs " 123.6 lbs. 

Height, 4.9-5.98 " * 5-52 ft. 

Apparent Weight under Water, 
Body entirely submerged, lungs deflated, 1-8 lbs. . Average 3.04 lbs. 
Body partially submerged, nose out, head back, 

Lungs inflated, 0-6 lbs " 1.3 lbs. 

Lungs deflated, 3-10 lbs " 6.33 lbs. 

Body partially submerged, nose and arms out, 

Lungs inflated, 6-13 lbs " 8.9 lbs. 

Lunds deflated, 10-19 lbs " 13.6 lbs. 

Body partially submerged, head out. 

Lungs inflated, 4-13 lbs " 8.3 lbs. 

Lungs deflated, 9-16 lbs " 12.8 lbs. 

Body partially submerged, head and arms out. 

Lungs inflated, 12-13 lbs " 17.4 lbs. 

Lungs deflated, 18-30 lbs " 21.3 lbs. 

Specific Gravity, 1-1.051 *' 1.020. 

Temperature of Water, 80° F. 

The practical lesson to be drawn from the above facts is the oft- 
repeated one that our boys and girls need to have emphasized 
again and again ; namely, that the amount of effort required to 
keep a person afloat in the water depends largely upon the propor- 
tion of his body that is kept under water. It will be seen that 
whereas if the nose and mouth only are kept above water, it re- 
quires at the most but 10 lbs. (average 4 lbs.) uplift on the part of a 
rescuer to keep a person from drowning, if a wild attempt is made 
to keep the head and arms out, as is too commonly the case with 
a non-swimmer, the necessary uplift may amount to as much as 21 
lbs. (average 19.3 lbs.). 
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2. Household Statistics. 
(For Benefit of Prospective Housekeepers.) 
Annual Expenditure for Wood and Coal, 

(Seventy families reporting.) 

For family* of from 3 to 7, 4-7 rooms habitually heated, 

Cost of wood, lowest $2.00, highest $25.00, average |ii.86. 

Cost of coal, lowest $60.00, highest $140.00, average $98.44, tons, 18.18. 
For family of from 4 to 10, 8-10 rooms habitually heated. 

Cost of wood, lowest $5.00, highest $50.00, average $21.00. 

Cost of coal, lowest $72.00, highest $275.00, average $138.50, tons, 24.8. 
For family from 5 to 10, 11-13 rooms habitually heated. 

Cost of wood, lowest $5.00, highest $42.00, average $26.45. 

Cost of coal, lowest $85.00, highest $240.00, average $154.69, tons, 28. 
For family of from 7 to 9, 14-20 rooms habitually heated. 

Cost of wood, lowest $16.00, highest $70.00, average $41.00. 

Cost of coal, lowest $150.00, highest $234.00, agerage $194.60, tons, 36 

With reference to location the following deductions from data 
obtained may prove interesting : — 
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The returns concerning gas and water were found to be too 
indefinite to furnish reliable data and they are therefore omitted 
from this report. 

In addition to this purely statistical work the committee has 
found time to accomplish the following : Two large photographs, 
The Castle of Chillon among the Swiss Mountains, and The 
Ocean near the coast of England, have been purchased for the 
Science lecture-room of the High School. These have been suit- 
ably framed and properly hung. More are to follow. 

Some twenty-five reference books have been added to the Science 
alcove of the High School. 



*Including servants. 
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Rqxnt of the Physical Training 



Presented by Dr. Claes J. Enebuske. 



The Committee on Physical Training begs leave to submit the 
following report : — 

Early in the season, at the first meeting of the committee, it was 
decided to carry on two plans of investigation into the physical 
condition and the present status of the physical training in the 
Brookline public schools. It was the purpose of the committee 
to bring together in the form of a public exhibition an illustration 
of the various phases of the practical working of the physical train- 
ing of the school children at different ages as it now exists. It 
was also the purx>ose of the committee to proceed a step 
farther than last year in the investigation of the physical condition 
of the school children and the hygienic condition of the school 
rooms, by inviting the cooperation of the physicians acting as 
school inspectors for this research. Later on it seemed best to the 
committee to abandon the plan of a public exhibition. 

The investigation of the physical condition of the children and 
the hygiene of the class rooms has been carried out with the 
consent of the Superintendent of Schools in the following manner : 
The appended circular and blank form were sent to certain ones of 
the medical inspectors of the schools, requesting their opinions 
regarding the nutrition of the children, the number of deformities 
observed, etc., and also their opinions regarding the hygienic 
condition of the school rooms, their lighting and temperature. 
(See Appendix I.) 

Reports were received from the following schools : the Lawrence 
and Longwood schools, the Heath street, the Runkle, and lower 
grades of the High School, the Devotion, the Lincoln, the Parsons 
school, the Cabot, Boylston and Sewall schools. 

The following is a summary of the reports of the school 
inspectors : — 

Out of 2,594 children the nutrition was considered to be excellent 
in 1,603, or 62 per cent ; good in 605, or 24 per cent ; fair in 262, or 
10 per cent ; poor in 104, or 4 per cent. 

In the same number the following deformities were observed: 
Of the spine, 4 ; of the chest, 7 ; of the extremities, 9 ; of the 
head, 4. 

As regards the hygienic condition of the school rooms, 4 rooms 
were found to have poor ventilation ; 2 rooms were found to have 
too high temperature. In all the other rooms the hygiene was 
found good or excellent. 
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A more individualized physical examination has been attempted, 
and through the generous cooperation of some physicians in Brook- 
line sixty-one boys were examined, and the results recorded on a 
card made up for this purpose, a copy of which is here appended. 
(See Appendix II.) 

Out of this number, — 

13, or 21.3 per cent were found to have abnormally pale skin. 

1 1, or 18.0 per cent were found to have abnormal expression of face. 

1, or 1.6 per cent was found to have poor nutrition and development. 

7, or 1 1.5 per cent were found to have only fair nutrition and develop- 

ment. 
18, or 29.5 per cent were found to have poor preservation of teeth. 
17, or 27.9 per cent were found to have only fair preservation or teeth. 
15, or 24.6 per cent were found to have poor cleanliness of teeth. 
20, or 32.8 per cent were found to have only fair cleanliness of teeth. 
33> or 54.1 per cent were found to have some abnormal condition of 

throat. 
1 1, or 18.0 per cent were found to have palpable glands. 
10, or 16.4 per cent were found to have abnormal development of chest. 
15, or 24.6 per cent were found to have some abnormal condition of heart. 

2, or 3.3 per cent were found to have abnormal condition of feet. 

8, or 13. 1 per cent were found to have some abnormal condition of car- 

riage. 
6, or 9.8 per cent were found to have some abnormal condition of gait. 

Out of 23 boys whose sight and hearing has been examined 
I, or 4.3 per cent, was found to have abnormal hearing. 

The following abnormal conditions are recorded in the 61 
examined : — 

23> or 37.7 per cent were found to have enlarged tonsils. 

3, or 4.9 per cent were found to have cleft uvula. 

8, or 13. 1 per cent were found to have elongated uvula. 
6, or 9.8 per cent were found to have red pharynx. 
8, or 13. 1 per cent were found to have coated tongue. 
13, or 21.3 per cent were found to have increased cardiac impulse area. 

1, or 1.6 per cent was found to have irregular heart sounds. 

2, or 3.3 per cent were found to have epigastric pulsation. 
I, or 1.6 per cent was found to have heart sounds muffled. 

I, or 1.6 per cent was found to have cardiac murmur, functional. 

1, or 1.6 per cent was found to have cardiac murmur, organic. 

2, or 3.3 per cent were found to have weak ankles. 

The chest expansion varies between i inch, the lowest, and 
4 and 3-8 inches, the highest ; and the average of all is 2.28 inches. 

The analysis of this examination shows that there is a consider- 
able number of abnormal physical conditions found in the boys 
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examined. Counting out such conditions as paleness of skin, 
abnormal expression of face, poor nutrition and development, and 
poor cleanliness or preservation of teeth, we find the number of 
demonstrable abnormal conditions exceeds the number of boys 
examined, and that over 50 per cent of the boys have some 
abnormality of condition or development. 

The significance of the various abnormal conditions that have 
been observed, differs ; but they all indicate some condition capable 
of being improved, or deserving special consideration in connection 
with the educational work. It is easily seen that a boy with 
impaired hearing or sight should have the benefit of a place in the 
school-room determined by the range of his hearing or vision. The 
anomalies of development of chest are capable of correction and 
improvement, if duly observed in the physical training work. The 
same holds true with regard to abnormal carriage and gait. 

The abnormal conditions of heart that have been observed 
require some special consideration and adjustment of length of 
study hour, position and motion, and degree of exertion in physical 
training, or may require entire exclusion from such forms of 
physical training as the schools can offer. 

Proper attention to the abnormal conditions observed in the 
throats might save many days of the school year to actual and 
improved work, that now are either spent under impaired working 
capacity or entirely lost. In some of these cases may be found 
causes of impaired power of attention, impaired memory and 
capacity for thought, which might be remedied if given proper 
medical care. They represent cases of curable stupidity. It 
would undoubtedly be good pedagogy and good social economics 
if it had been in the power of the committee to continue these 
investigations and to carry them on with thoroughness on such a 
large scale as to bring out all available practical conclusions. 

The committee desires to express its thanks to Doctors Gross, 
C. S. Francis, Hastings, Woods, Kittredge, Bowker, G. H. Francis, 
and Cutts, who have kindly and generously made this investigation 
possible by consenting to make the examinations. 

The examiners saw to it that the rooms in which the examina- 
tions were made were properly heated at the time, and as there 
was nothing compulsory in this examination, anybody objecting 
was to be excused. No information or advice in regard to the 
findings was to be given to the boys, as the medical inspector is 
not acting as a medical advisor. 

After investigation this committee strongly recommends that 
the vacant land in the rear of the Devotion school-houses be left an 
open space for a playground for the children of the neighborhood. 
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APPENDIX I. 

In order to obtain data for the advancement of physical training 
in the Brookline schools, the Committee on Physical Training of 
the Brookline Education Society requests the School Medical 
Inspectors to note and report on the following points : — 

1. How many enrolled pupils are there in the schools you 

inspect ? 

2. What per cent seems to you to be, in regard to nutrition, 

excellent : good ; fair ; poor ? 

3. What per cent seems to you to be in some way visibly 

deformed in spine ; chest ; extremities ? 

4. In regard to the hygiene of the school-rooms, is the ventila- 

tion excellent ; good ; poor ? 
Is the lighting expedient ; good ; poor ? 
Is the temperature too high ; too low ; right ? 
Will you kindly report on these questions before December 3 1 , 
1899? 



APPENDIX II. 

No. 
Name, 

Grade, 

Parentage, { ^J^^g'^V, 

Height, 

Weight, 

Color of skin, | p°[^^^- 
Expression of face, j adenoidal. 



( excellent. 
Nutrition and j good, 
development, l fair. 

I poor. 
Sight, 
Hearing, 

Condition of the teeth, j &Tn'ess," 
' tongue. 

^^ , I pharynx. 
Neck, 



Chest, . 



'' normal, 
flat. 

chicken, 
funnel. 

{forced inspiration, 
forced expiration, 
repose. 

Cardiac impulse area, { ^"i^d. 

I normal. 
Cardiac sounds, < / ore-anic 

( murmurs, f^^^nil 



Feet 



•I 



T^:»4.« ( normal. 
J^^'^*^' i abnormal. 

normal. 

abnormal. 

{erect, 
stooping head, 
round shoulders, 
normal, 
abnormal. 



Gait 



it. I 
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Rqx)rt of the Committee on School Libraries* 



Presented by Mr. Joseph Walker. 



Soon after the Committee on School Libraries was first appointed 
it decided to direct its efforts to the establishment of a school room 
in the public library building which should be a headquarters for 
school children. A competent person should be put in charge of 
this room, whose duty it should be to assist and instruct school 
children in the use of the library and reveal to them its resources. 
Books selected by the School Committee should be collected in this 
room, especially books adapted to the use of school children and 
such as would throw light on their studies. These books should 
be at the command of teachers and should be sent to the school 
rooms upon requisition of teachers, upon the principle of the 
traveling library. All the other books and resources of the 
library should also be accessible to school children, under proper 
restrictions. Classes of children should be taken to the school 
room in the library for lectures and instruction. . The school 
librarian was to visit the teachers, learn their needs and encourage 
a more general use of books, other than the regular text-books, 
in the school room. Thus the public Ubrary was to be brought 
into the schools, and school children were to be made familiar 
with the use of the library, were to receive systematic instruction 
in the use of books and were to be encouraged to form the habit 
of using a library. 

A year ago the town appropriated $2,500.00 to fit up this room, 
and |2,ooo.oo for its maintenance for the first year. The room was 
established and a competent school librarian engaged. The town 
this year has again appropriated $2,000.00 for the maintenance of 
this room, and thus this expense has become one of the regular 
annual expenses of the town. 

The result of all this is best described in the recent report of the 
librarian of the public library : — 

By far the most important development of the year has been extension of 
work with the schools. 

Nine hundred books, recommended by the School Committee, together with 
a good collection of works of reference, have been purchased and located in this 
room ; and Miss Harriet H. Stanley, formerly a school teacher of several years' 
successful experience, and latterly, after graduation from the Albany Library 
School, for four years librarian of the public library at Southbridge, Mass., was 
secured to take charge of the department. 
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Bfiss Stanley explains the use of reference books, and otherwise assists the 
children constantly referred to the room by their teachers to look np topics of 
study. 

The balk of the books in this room were selected for supplementary reading 
in connection with school lessons. Besides the children using reference books, 
others flock to the room to read along the lines of their studies, both at the 
recommendation of their teachers, and also of their own inclination ; and Miss 
Stanley helps them select books suited to their wants. The attendance during 
the four months the room has been open amounted to 3,695 readers. It is steadily 
growing, and it is interesting to note that an increasingly large proportion of the 
children come with a definite purpose. 

In morning hours the school-reference room is at the service of teachers wish- 
ing to bring classes to the library for study of particular subjects. Not only 
the books in the room, but all other material in the library illustrating the 
topic, is, upon request, set apart for inspection. By examination of such a col- 
lection, useful information is acquired ; by comparison of different works, the 
power of discrimination is trained ; but, above all, from an exhibition of this 
kind most of the children gain their first insight into the resources of a library. 

Half a dozen teachers have thus far availed themselves of the privilege of 
bringing classes to the library for study. 

The books in the school-reference room were designed not only for use on the 
premises, but especially for use at school. In addition to the " teacher's card,*' 
a special ** class card " is issued to each teacher by which she may draw twenty 
books for the use of her class. Upon request, a collection of books on a specified 
subject is made up and sent to the school. The books may relate strictly to 
studies, or may be of general interest ; they may be used in the schoolroom, or 
may be loaned to pupils to take home. The system is by no means in full 
operation yet. Thirty-four teachers, however, have applied for *' class cards," 
638 volumes have been issued on them, and 235 of them, on which reports have 
been received, were loaned 698 times to pupils for home use. 

The school-reference librarian purposes frequent visiting at the schools to 
come in contact with teachers, learn their wants and enable them to consult her 
readily. Extensive effort in that direction has as yet been prevented by the 
work of oiganizing a new department, and the mechanical labor of classifying, 
shelf-listing and labeling in three months nearly a thousand volumes. Sixty-two 
teachers, however, have come to the library to examine the new collection, or 
to consult with the school-reference librarian. 

Preparation of useful lists of books is a recognized function of the library. A 
comprehensive catalogue of children's books in the general library has been 
compiled, and is nearly ready for the press. A briefer list, covering the books 
in the school-reference room has already been prepared, and is in the hands of 
the printer. It will shortly be distributed to the teachers. 

Besides general assistance, the school-reference librarian gives definite in- 
struction upon books as sources of information, and relative to methods of 
using the library. Her purpose is to teach simple and elementary facts regard- 
ing books, which, while prerequisite to their intelligent use, unless systematically 
learned, are likely never to be acquired. With this end in view, a course of 
three lectures has been prepared, and they are being given, — the first to each 
class in the eighth grammar grade, the second to the ninth grade, the third to 
the first-year pupils in the high school. 

The simplest lecture deals with the book itself. The children are shown a 
titie-page and told the meaning of the imprint, — publisher's name, place and date 
of publication. Turning the page, they are shovm the copyright entry, and are 
told its meaning, how long copyright lasts, why the date of copyright is often 
different from and more important than the date on the title-page ; and finally 
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are reminded of the clause in the Constitution authorizing Congress to grant 
copyright. Proceeding, the value of preface or introduction is suggested, the 
difference between a table of contents and an index is described, and how and 
when to use each. Finally, the chief steps in the manufacture of a book are 
detailed. The sheets of paper are exhibited as first printed, and are then folded 
into signatures ; the manner in which the signatures are sewn on the bands is in- 
dicated, and the way the back is rounded, the covers laced on, sided up and 
backed. Each step is illustrated by books in different stages of binding ; and as 
the process is explained, it is carefully demonstrated how careless treatment 
injures the books. We are confident that more careful handling of the books 
has resulted already from the children's having gained an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of how the book is made, why shutting a pencil in it starts the bands, or 
opening it improperly breaks the back. 

The lecture given to ninth-grade pupils deals chiefly with the contents and use 
of common reference books, — dictionaries, encyclopaedias, gazetteers, bio- 
graphical dictionaries, certain hand-books and almanacs, and PooWs Index. 
The lecture, conducted largely by means of questioning, holds the interest of 
the children ; while the answers to a set of test questions at the close show that 
the lesson has been grasped and can be applied. 

For the high school, the lecture will deal with more advanced reference books 
and the use of the card catalogue. The class in government also received a 
lesson in indexing, and its members voluntarily undertook the preparation of an 
index to back volumes of The Chronicle^ which, when completed, will be of last- 
ing value in connection with Brookline history. 

Some of the children attending these lectures have never been inside the 
building before. Through the lectures, each child is brought to the library at 
least twice in his life, given an idea of its value, and the methods of obtaining 
cards and drawing books, — matters which otherwise some of them are too shy 
to inquire about. Moreover, our experience of the difficulty found by not a few 
of their elders in consulting reference books, sometimes even in using the card 
catalogue, assures us of the value of these lessons to the pupils. The lectures 
have thus far been given to about four hundred children. Inquiries institituted 
a year ago showed that only 52 per cent of the school children over twelve years 
of age had taken out library cards. At this date 66 per cent of the children 
entitled to cards are registered at the Library, and many of the others state 
that they are in the habit of using their parents' cards. 

The work has been inaugurated but a very few months. The cooperation of 
the Superintendent of Schools and teachers has been most cordial. Above the in- 
formation acquired by the pupils, we value certain indirect results. For there is 
already observable a distinctly better appreciation on the part of the children of 
the value and dignity of a library, a disposition to conduct themselves accord- 
ingly, and a desire to make of it the best use. 

Your Committee on School Libraries feels that its work is accom- 
plished and begs to be discharged. 
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Report of the History G)mmittee« 



Presented by Mr. D. S. Sanford. 



History is a subject already so generously provided for in the 
school curriculum, and the library and portfolio committees are 
rendering such valuable assistance by furnishing supplementary 
books and pictures, that there is little left for the History Com- 
mittee to do. We feel called upon, however, to urge, as in previous 
years, that there be a more adequate recognition of the importance 
of local and current history, not less for its own sake than for 
comparative purposes; that every period of literature, ancient or 
modern, be given its historical background, and that even the 
natural sciences be in part humanized by devoting some attention 
to the great discoverers and inventors who have adapted the 
secrets of nature to man's needs. 

Furthermore, we believe that concrete illustrative material, relief 
maps, charts and models, should be systematically collected and 
used for the most economical and effective presentation of this 
subject. We shall not be content until at least one model historical 
laboratory is provided in the town. We have already made some 
slight progress in this direction through the acquisition of a collec- 
tion of casts of prehistoric implements from the National Museum 
at Washington and the purchase of a series of German wall papers, 
illustrating scenes from ancient, mediaeval and modern life. 

We have done what we could to promote the study of local 
history, by suggesting topics and indicating sources of information 
for the two studies in town history, which are made each year by 
High School pupils. And, through the courtesy of Mr. Wellman 
of the Public Library, some of the older pupils have been permitted 
to cooperate in making an index to The Chronicle for the past ten 
years. 

Finally, and most important of all, there has been given, under 
the auspices of our committee, a course of lectures upon current 
history, the expenses being met by the Charles F. Sprague High 
School Extension Fund. This course of lectures was introduced 
by the chairman of the Lecture Committee, jRev. E. D. Towle. 
The lectures were as follows : — 

"Expansion," by Prof. A. B. Hart of Harvard. 

" Russia in Asia," by Dr. A. C. Coolidge of Harvard. 

** The South African War," by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor of Amherst. 

** The Higher Patriotism," by Mr. Edwin D. Mead. 
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Report of the Portfolio Gnmnittee. 



Presented by Mrs. D. D. Addison. 



The work of the Portfolio Committee consists of collecting and 
mounting such pictures, photographs, prints, etc., as may be avail- 
able, for the use in the public schools, illustrating such subjects as 
history, art, nature-study, literatiire, biography, geology, etc. They 
received, on Jan. 8, 1900, from the Treasurer of the Education 
Society, $25.00. With this sum they have purchased certain pic- 
tures which have been requested by teachers. They have sent 
announcements to all teachers in the public schools in Brookline, 
stating that through the courtesy of the Trustees of the Public 
Library, the cards which they have been preparing are now ready 
for circulation, and may be found in the School Reference Room 
of the Library. The cards are designed to illustrate various 
studies, and show many pictures of such subjects as American 
history, zoology, botany, natural history, history of nations, geog. 
raphy, etc. There is also quite a good-sized collection of colored 
plates of birds and animals, and photographic representations of 
trees. The committee has also provided a request book, so that 
teachers may indicate any pictures or sets of pictures which would 
be of value to them. The object of the committee is to minister 
to the expressed wants rather than to the theoretical needs of the 
teachers. They have purchased portfolios, in which the cards 
may be conveniently carried away, and a box in which they are 
filed in the Reference Room. The committee would be glad of 
any suggestions or contributions of material. Some contributions 
have been received, and one or two, having no name or sender on 
them, we have been unable to acknowledge. All contributions 
may be sent to the chairman, Mrs. D. D. Addison, 2 Parkman 
Terrace, Brookline. 

April 18, 1900. 
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Report of the Treasurer. 

I 898-1 899. 



Brookline Education Society 
In Account with Alice N. George, Treasurer. 



1899. 
April 24. 



By Cash on hand April 25, 1898 
Annual fees to date . . . 



$121 '49 
480 00 





Dr. 




'1899. 






April 24. 


To Printing Year Book . . . 


$102 40 




Mailing " ... 


16 50 




Expense of meetings . . . 


42 50 




Art Committee 


15 00 




Science Committee . . . . 


30 25 




Child Study Committee . . . 


50 00 




Music Committee 


50 00 




Portfolio Committee . . . 


18 42 




Clerical expenses .... 


50 00 




Printing and postage . . . . 


116 04 




Cash on hand to new account . 


no 38 



(E. & O. E.) 



$601 49 



I601 49 

Respectfully submitted, 

Alice N. George, Treasurer. 



Approved : 

W. H. Lyon, 
W. H. Lincoln. 
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Report of the Treasurer* 

1899-1900. 



Brookline Education Society 
In Account with Alice N. George, Treasurer. 



1900. 
April 18. 



1900. 
April 18. 



Cr. 

By Cash on hand April 24, 1 899 
Annual fees to date . . , 



Dr, 



To Printing Bulletin . . 
Mailing " . . 

Expense of meetings . 
Child Study Committee 
History Committee 
Music Committee . . 
Portfolio Committee . 
Physical Training Committee 
Appropriation for clerical expenses 75 00 
Printing and postage . . . . 114 16 
Expenses on Conference account 21 00 
Cash on hand to new account . 1 44 99 



$110 


38 


493 


00 


127 


50 


5 


00 


32 


00 


50 


00 


50 


00 


50 


00 


26 


00 


7 


73 



$603 38 



$603 38 

(E. & O. E.) 

Respectfully submitted, 

Alice N. George, Treasurer. 
Approved : 

Daniel Delany Addison, 
Samuel T. Dutton. 



CONSTITUTION. 



The Brookline Education Society is established to promote a 
broader knowledge of the Science of Education, a better under- 
standing of methods now employed, and a closer S3mipathy and 
cooperation between the home and the school. 

Officers. The Society shall elect by ballot, at the regular 
meeting in April, a President, a Secretary, who shall also act as 
Treasurer, and five other persons who, with the President and 
Secretary, shall constitute an Executive Committee. 

The President shall preside at the meetings of the Society and 
of the Executive Committee. 

The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society and of the Executive Committee ; shall issue notices of all 
the meetings; shall notify members of their election, and shall 
conduct the correspondence of the Society. The Secretary shall 
also be the custodian of the funds of the Society, use them under 
the direction of the Executive Committee, and render an account 
of the same at the regular meeting in April. 

The Executive Committee shall present for election to member- 
ship in the Society, such names as their judgment may determine, 
shall prepare programmes for all meetings, and shall have general 
charge and management of the business and affairs of the Society. 

Members. Any persons of the age of twenty years, desiring to 
join the Society, and sympathizing with its objects, may become 
members by signing the Constitution, if nominated by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and elected at any meeting by a majority of the 
members present. Every member shall pay an annual fee of one 
dollar. The Secretary shall send to all persons who are chosen 
members a notice of their election, with a copy of the Constitution, 
calling attention to the provision for an annual fee. Non-payment 
of fees for two successive years shall constitute suspension from 
membership. 

Meetings. Regular meetings of the Society shall be held on 
the second Tuesday of October, December, February and April. 
Special meetings may be called by the president, whenever he shall 
deem it expedient. At all meetings of the Society, after papers or 
addresses have been presented, there shall be opportunity for free 
discussion of the same. 
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Standing Committees. The Executive Committee shall appoint 
the following Standing Committees : (i) Committee of not less than 
five persons on Child Study ; (2) Committee of not less than three 
on Lectures ; (3) Committee of not less than five on Art ; {4) Com- 
mittee of not less than five on Music ; (5) Committee of not less 
than six on Science ; (6) Committee of not less than ten on Physical 
Training ; (7) Committee of not less than seven on School Libraries ; 
(8) Committee of not less than five on History; (9) Committee 
of not less than three to act as a Portfolio Committee ; (10) Com- 
mittee of not less than five on Membership, and (i i) Committee of 
three appointed by Elxecutive Committee — from their own 
number — to act as Finance Committee, whose duties it shall be to 
obtain funds for the Society and to act with reference thereto, 
under direction of the Executive Committee. 

Vacancies. Any Committee may fill vacancies in its number 
which occur after the annual meeting. 

Amendments. This Constitution may be amended at any meet- 
ing of the Society by a vote of two-thirds of the number present, 
if the proposed amendment has been stated in the notice of the 
meeting. 

Quorum. At all meetings of the Society a quorum shall consist 
of twenty members. 



MEMBERS. 



Members are requested to notify the Secretary of any change in address. 



A.d.a.ins, Mr. John S. 
A.cla.nis, Mrs. John S. 
A^darns, Miss Lulu G. 
Addicks, Mr. F. P. 
Addicks, Mrs. F. P. 
Addison, Rev. Daniel D. 
Addison, Mrs. Daniel D. 
Aldrich, Mrs. L. L. 
Allen, Mrs. E. C. 

Allen, Mr. H. D. 

Allen, Mrs. H. D. 

Andrews, Mr. Robert 

Andrews, Mrs. Robert 

Anthony, Mr. Edgar W. 

Anthony, Mrs. Edgar W. 

Armstrong, Mr. George W. 

Armstrong, Mrs. George W. 

Arnold, Mr. George F. 

Arnold, Mrs. George F. 

Aspinwall, Mrs. W. H. 

Atkinson, Mr. Edward 

Atkinson, Mrs. Edward 



Rawson road. 

39 Kent street. 
21 Clinton road. 

2 Parkman terrace. 

6o Davis avenue. 

209 Washington street. 

12 Kent street. 

Chestnut Hill. 

123 Sewall avenue. 

1405 Beacon street. 

25 Waverly street. 

Chestnut Hill. 
Heath avenue. 



Bacon, Mrs. Francis H. 
Baker, Mr. Edward W. 
Baker, Mrs. Edward W. 
Baker, Mr. Harvey H. 
Batchelder, Jr., Mr. John L. 
Batchelder, Jr., Mrs. John L. 
Bates, Mr. Jacob P. 
Bates, Mrs. Jacob P. 
Bean, Miss Betsy 
Bean, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Bearse, Mr. Horace L. 
Bearse, Mrs. Horace L. 
Beck, Mr. Frederick 
Beeman, Mr. L. Mason 
Bement, Miss Mabel L. 
Benedict, Mr. George W. 
Benedict, Mrs. George W. 
Bennett, Mrs. S. D. 
Bennett, Miss E. D. 



40 Kent street. 
29 Vernon street. 

Newton street. 
80 Seaver street. 

86 Long^ood avenue. 

33 Centre street. 

496 Massachusetts avenue, Boston. 

61 Sumner road. 

43 Davis avenue. 
Devotion School. 
8 Wadsworth street, AUston. 
Sutherland road. 

AUerton street. 
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Bent, Mr. S. Arthur 
Bent, Mrs. S. Arthur 
Blakeslee, Rev. Erastus 
Blakeslee, Mrs. Erastus 
Blanchard, Dr. B. S. 
Bliss, Mrs. Albert W. 
Blodgett, Mr. Edward E. 
Blodgett, Mrs. Edward E. 
Bolton, Mr. Charles K. 
Bolton, Mrs. Charles K. 
Bourland, Mrs. O. P. 
Bowker, Dr. Everett M. 
Bowker, Miss E. F. 
Briggs, Jr., Mr. Richard 
Briggs, Jr., Mrs. Richard 
Brookings, Mr. Barden S. 
Brown, Mr. Joseph T. 
Brown, Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bruce, Miss Sarah E. 
Bugbee, Mr. George A. 
Bugbee, Mrs. George A. 
Burdett, Mr. Frank W. 
Burdett, Mr. Horatio S. 
Burdett, Mrs. Horatio S. 



Gardner road. 

Summit avenue. 

Washington street 
184 Aspinwall avenue. 
Mason terrace. 

1 18 Davis avenue. 

87 University road. 
330 Harvard street 
27 Waverly street. 
80 Monmouth street. 

105 Harvard street. 

Chiswick road, Aberdeen, Brighton. 

151 Worcester street, Boston. 
31 Allerton street 

56 Harvard avenue. 
44 Harvard avenue. 



Cabot, Mr. Frederick P. 
Cabot, Mrs. J. Elliot 
Cabot, Mrs. Louisa S. 
Cabot, Mr. Stephen 
Chamberlin, Mrs. George B. 
Chandler, Mr. Alfred D. 
Chandler, Mrs. Alfred D. 
Channing, Dr. Walter 
Channing, Mrs. Walter 
Chapin, Miss Margaret L. 
Chase, Miss Ellen 
Chase, Dr. H. Lincoln 
Chase, Mrs. H. Lincoln 
Christensen, Mrs. Niels 
Clarke, Mr. F. W. 
Clarke, Mrs. F. W. 
Cobb, Mrs. Edward B. 
Codman, Jr., Mr. James M. 
Coffin, Mrs. William H. 
Cole, Mr. Samuel W. 
Collier, Mrs. Gertrude 
Collingwood, Miss Mary J. 
Connor, Miss Mary A. 
Cook, Miss Eva W. 
Cooper, Dr. Almon 



35 Heath street 
Clyde street. 
232 High street. 
Heath street. 

42 Waite street, Roxbury. 
Boylston street. 

Chestnut Hill avenue. 

Upland road. 

Rawson road. 

172 Aspinwall avenue. 

175 Davis avenue. 
Dean road. 

3 Shailer street. 

Warren street. 

Chestnut Hill. 

9 Holyoke street, Boston. 

364 Tappan street. 

2 Elm place. 

43 Falmouth street, Boston. 
Cjrpress street, cor. Boylston. 
286 Harvard street 
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Crocker, Miss Marion £. 
Cummings, Miss Emma G. 
Cummings, Miss Mabel H. 
Cunningham, Mr. Frederic 
Cunningham, Mrs. Frederic 
Cushman, Miss Bertha F. 
Cushman, Miss Martha 
Cutts, Dr. H. M. 
Cutts, Mrs. H. M. 

Dabney, Miss O. Frederica 
D aland, Mr. Tucker 
Daland, Mrs. Tucker 
Dana, Mrs. Edward 
Dana, Mrs. James 
Darling, Mr. Herbert H. 
Darling, Mrs. Herbert H. 
Davis, Miss Agnes A. 
Davis, Mr. G. P. 
Davis, Mrs. G. P. 
Day, Miss Grace Belle 
Day, Mrs. M. H. 
Defriez, Dr. William P. 
Defriez, Mrs. William P. 
Denny, Mr. Arthur B. 
Denny, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Denny, Miss Elizabeth £. 
Denny, Miss Emily G. 
Denny, Dr. Francis P. 
Denny, Miss Mary G. 
Doland, Miss Matilda B. 
Doliber, Mr. Thomas 
Doliber, Mrs. Thomas 
Downs, Miss Maud W. 
Driscoll, Mr. Dennis 
Driscolly Mrs. Dennis 
Driscoll, Miss Grace 
Drost, Mr. C. A. 
Drost, Mrs. C. A. 
Dunbar, Mr. James R. 
Dunbar, Mrs. James R. 
Dutton, Mr. Samuel T. 
Dutton, Mrs. Samuel T. 
Dwight, Mr. Edmund 

Edgerly, Miss Martha W. 
Edmands, Mr. M. Grant 
Edmands, Mrs. M. Grant 
Edwards, Mrs. J. Cooper 
Emery, Mr. Edward S. 
Emery, Mrs. Edward S. 



Cypress street 
Clark road. 

Prescott street. 

Perry street. 

105 Aspinwall avenue. 

Fisher avenue. 
Fisher avenue. 

29 Park street. 
Allerton street. 
14 Elm street. 

195 Tappan street. 
16 Emerson street. 

78 Westland avenue, Boston. 

Kilsyth road. 

537 Washington street. 

Chestnut Hill. 

Upland road. 



115 Prospect street. 
Goddard avenue. 

624 Washington street. 
21 Kent street. 

9 Kent street. 
1 1 Cypress street. 

Mason terrace. 

Colbourne crescent. 

191 Marlborough street, Boston. 

Irving street. 
1425 Beacon street. 

Sumner road. 

615 Washington street. 
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Enebuske, Dr. Cla6s J. 
Estes, Mr. Dana 
Esty, Mr. Clarence 
Esty, Mrs. Clarence 
Everett, Mr. Arthur G. 
Everett, Mrs. Arthur G. 



553 Boylston street, Boston. 
Englewood avenue. 
Addington road. 

Chestnut Hill avenue. 



Finney, Miss L. E. 
Fisher, Miss Laura 
FitzGerald, Mr. Desmond 
FitzGerald, Mrs. Desmond 
Flanders, Mr. Ruf us A. 
Flanders, Mrs. Rufus A. 
Forbes, Mr. F. F. 
Forbes, Mrs. F. F. 
Foster, Mr. Charles H. W. 
Foster, Mrs. Charles H. W. 
Francis, Dr. Carleton S. 
Friend, Miss Mabel C. 
Frost, Miss A. May 
Frye, Miss Mary P. 
Furber, Mr. Geo. P. 
Furber, Mrs. Geo. P. 



25 Kent square. 

68 Marlborough street, Boston. 

408 Washington street. 

39 Auburn street. 

School street. 

38 Upland road. 

Davis avenue. 
Harrison street. 
109 Harvard street. 
786 Washington street. 
55 Davis avenue. 



Gardner, Miss Lydia M. 
Garrison, Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison, Mrs. William Lloyd 
Gay, Mr. Frederick L. 
Gay, Mrs. Frederick L. 
Geddes, Jr., Prof. James 
Geddes, Jr., Mrs. James 
George, Mrs. Andrew J. 
George, Miss Emma A. 
Gibbs, Mrs. Emery B. 
Glidden, 2d, Mr. William T. 
Glidden, 2d, Mrs. William T. 
Gold th wait. Miss Cora O. 
Gould, Miss Cornelia 
Graham, Dr. Douglas 
Grant, Mr. Stephen M. 
Grant, Mrs. Stephen M. 
Gray, Mrs. Morris 
Greene, Miss Mary E. 
Griggs, Miss Harriet F. 
Gross, Dr. Herman W. 
Gross, Mrs. Susan M. 
Guild, Miss Eleanor 
Guild, Mrs. J. Anson 



56 Harvard avenue. 
1763 Beacon street. 

Fisher avenue. 

10 Somerset street, Boston. 

43 Thorndike street. 
Goodwin place. 
85 School street. 
Kilsyth road. 

430 Harvard st. 
3 Shailer street. 
177 Aspinwall avenue. 
135 St. Paul street. 

Chestnut Hill. 
The Westland, Boston. 
555 Washington street. 
1479 Beacon street. 

1 1 Holden street. 
Edgehill road. 

2 Elm place. 
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Hale, Rev. Harris G. 
Hale, Mrs. Harris G. 
Hale, Dr. Josiah L. 
Hale, Mrs. Josiah L. 
Hall, Rev. Edward H. 
Hall, Mr. Frederick E. 
Hall, Mrs. Frederick E. 
Hall, Mrs. Joseph W. 
Hall, Mr. Prescott F. 
Hall, Mrs. Prescott F. 
Hand, Mr. James B. 
Harding, Mrs. George 
Hardy, Miss Harriet A. 
Hartwell, Miss Maude A. 
Hastings, Dr. Robert H. 
Head, Mrs. Fannie L. 
Heald, Mr. S. C. 
Heald, Mrs. S. C. 
Henderson, Mr. Ernest F. 
Henderson, Mrs. Ernest F. 
Heywood, Miss Lucy B. 
Higg^ns, Miss Dorcas C. 
Higginson, Mr. Frederic 
Higginson, Mrs, Frederic 
Hill, Mr. Edward B. 
Hill, Mr. William H. 
Hill, Mrs. William H. 
Hoar, Mr. J. Emory 
Hobbs, Mr. Franklin W. 
Hobbs, Mrs. Franklin W. 
Homer, Mr. Joseph W. 
Homer, Mrs. Joseph W. 
Hooper, Miss Louise M. 
Hopkins, Col. Charles A. 
Hopkins, Mrs. Charles A. 
Hopkins, Miss Martha 
Howe, Mrs. J. S. 
Howe, Miss Louise 
Howes, Mr. Osborne 
Howes, Mrs. Osborne 
Hubbard, Mrs. H. M. 
Humphrey, Capt. William F. 
Humphrey, Mrs. William F. 



1 65 1 Beacon street 

188 Chestnut Hill avenue. 

6 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
31 Brook street. 

178 Tappan street. 
Edgehill road. 

Andem place. 

4 Shuttleworth terrace. 

165 1 Beacon street. 

171 Massachusetts avenue, Boston. 

Kilsyth road. 

99 Harvard street. 
Rockwood street, Jamaica Plain. 

Devon road. 

60 Waverly street. 

4 South street, Quincy Point. 
73 Seaver street. 

61 Cypress street. 
Marion street. 

100 High street. 
36 Maple street. 

247 Walnut street. 

329 Tappan street. 
Winthrop road. 



26 Chestnut street. 

53 Linden street.. 
Woodland road. 

54 Auburn street. 

165 Aspinwall avenue. 



Jacobus, Miss Sarah H. 
James, Mr. Charles L. 
James, Mrs. Charles L. 
James, Mr. Frank E. 
James, Mrs. Frank E. 
Johnson, Miss Anna M. 



140 Beacon street, Boston. 
Still street. 

Buckminster road. 

107 Harvard street. 
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Johnson, Miss Catharine F. 
Johnson, Mrs. Patrick 
Jones, Mr. Charles H. 
Jones, Mrs. Charles H. 
Jones, Mrs. R. H. 
Jones, Mr. Winthrop B. 
Jones, Mrs. Winthrop B. 
Joyce, Miss Adeline 



17 Boylston terrace, Jamaica Plain. 
205 Davis avenue. 
6 Kilsyth Terrace. 

Chestnut Hill. 
Webster place. 

15 Gorham avenue. 



Kay, Mr. J. Murray 
Kay, Mrs. J. Murray 
Kellogg, Mr. Charles W. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Charles W. 
Kennard, Mr. Charles E. 
Kennard, Mrs. Charles E. 
Kingman, Dr. R. A. 
Kingman, Mrs. R. A. 
Kingsbury, Miss Mary E. 
Kingsbury, Miss Fannie W. 
Kittredge, Mrs. J. C. 



Gardner road. 

51 St. Paul street. 

200 Kent street. 

Windsor road. 

Holden street. 

28 Greenwich park, Boston. 

Gardner road. 



Lamprey, Miss Frances K. 
Latham, Mr. Aaron H. 
Lawrence, Mr. Francis W. 
Lee, Mr. Joseph 
Lee, Mrs. Joseph 
Lewis, Mrs. Emma T. 
Lewis, Mrs. Emma W. 
Lewis, Miss Mary H. 
Lincoln, Jr., Mr. Albert L. 
Lincoln, Jr., Mrs. Albert L. 
Lincoln, Mr. Edwin H. 
Lincoln, Mrs. Edwin H. 
Lincoln, Mr. William E. 
Lincoln, Mrs. William E. 
Lincoln, Mr. William H. 
Lincoln, Mrs. William H. 
Littell, Miss Susan G. 
Little, Mr. George B. 
Logan, Mr. Hiram H. 
Logan, Mrs. Hiram H. 
Long, Miss Florence H. 
Loring, Mrs. Thacher 
Lovett, Mr. A. S. 
Lovett, Mrs. A. S. 
Lundberg, Mr. Gustaf 
Lundberg, Mrs. Gustaf 
Lyon, Rev. W. H. 
Lyon, Mrs. W. H. 



J09 Harvard street. 
AUerton street. 
187 Mountfort street. 
48 Chestnut street. 

24 Searle avenue. 
Harvard avenue. 
72 Margin street, W. Newton. 
50 Edgehill road. 

132 Summit avenue. 

54 Gardner road. 

Kent street. 

18 Louisburg square, Boston. 
232 Kent street. 

143 Tappan street, 

Box 298, Newton Highlands. 
92 High street. 

19 Windsor road. 

Rawson road. 
353 Walnut street. 
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Macomber, Mrs. Henry S. 
Maine, Miss Dora T. 
M alone, Miss Margaret £. 
Manning, Miss A. F. 
Manning, Mr. Joseph A. 
Manning, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Marshall, Miss Bertha C. 
Marvin, Mrs. W. T. R. 
Mason, Mrs. Eveleen L. 
Mason, Miss Martha 
Massd, Mrs. Minnie P. 
Maxwell, Mrs. Frank R. 
McKey, Mr. Joseph 
McKey, Mrs. Joseph 
McLaughlin, Dr. Henry V. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Henry V. 
McSkimmon, Miss Mary 
Mead, Mrs. C. H. 
Mead, Mr. Frederick S. 
Mead, Mrs. Frederick S. 
Miller, Mr. Charles S. 
Miller, Mrs. Charles S. 
Mills, Mrs. Arthur 
Mills, Mr. Edward C. 
Mills, Mrs. Edward C. 
Minot, Mr. Robert S. 
Minot, Mrs. Robert S. 
Mitchell, Mr. J. G. 
Mitchell, Mrs. J. G. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Lydia P. 
Monks, Mrs. Frank H. 
Moore, Dr. J. Herbert 
Moore, Mrs. J. Herbert 
Morrill, Miss Grace W. 
Morse, Mrs. E. G. 
Mowry, Mr. Oscar B. 



162 Cypress street. 

St. Margaret*s School, Buffalo, N.Y. 

2 Elm place. 

1359 Beacon street. 

41 Clark road. 

102 Davis avenue. 
Perry street. 
St. Paul street. 
Summit avenue, 
loi Harvard street. 
55 Monmouth street. 
22 Stearns road. 

29 Kent street. 

13 Putnam street, Roxbury. 
210 Babcock street. 
Fisher avenue. 

Chestnut Hill. 

Irving street. 
Auburn street. 

Warren street. 

Gardner road. 

5 Milton road. 
Monmouth street. 
II Charles street. 

25 Kent square. 
76 Cypress street. 
136 St. Paul street. 



Nash, Miss Frances B. 
Nash, Mr. William G. 
Nevers, Miss Henrietta A. 
Newell, Miss Helen 
Newhall, Mr. Horatio 
Norcross, Mrs. C. O. 
North, Mr. J. N. 
North, Mrs. J. N. 
North, Mr. S. N. D. 
Norton, Mrs. Alice P. 
Noyes, Mr. George D. 
Noyes, Mrs. George D. 



14 Auburn street. 
93 Perry street. 
Goodwin place. 

4 Kilsyth terrace. 
920 Beacon street, Boston. 
209 Washington street. 
942 Beacon street. 

15 Edgehill road. 
Auburndale, Mass. 
287 Walnut street. 
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0*Hearn, Miss Margaret 
0*Loughlin, Mr. Patrick 
Osgood, Mr. George L. 
Osgood, Mrs. George L. 
Owens, Mr. Joseph £. 

Packard, Mr. John C. 
Packard, Mrs. John C. 
Page, Mr. George H. 
Page, Mrs. George H. 
Paige, Miss Abbie L. 
Paige, Mrs. A. S. 
Paine, 2d, Mrs. Robert Treat 
Parker, Mrs. Edw. E. 
Parker, Miss Effie M. 
Parker, Mrs. Philip S. 
Paul, Miss Hattie F. 
Peirce, Mr. Charles C. 
Peirce, Mrs. Charles C. 
Percy, Dr. Frederick B. 
Percy, Mrs. Frederick B. 
Perkins, Mr. Charles F. 
Perkins, Mrs. Charles F. 
Perry, Mr. Arthur 
Perry, Mrs. Arthur 
Perry, Mr. George S. 
Perry, Mrs. George S. 
Pierce, Miss Caroline A. 
Pitkin, Mrs. C. L. 
Pitman, Mr. B. F. 
Pitman, Mrs. B. F. 
Piatt, Miss Mary I. 
Poor, Miss Lucy 
Proctor, Miss Ellen O. 
Putnam, Mr. George J. 
Putnam, Mrs. George J. 

Rand, Miss Louise E. 
Rice, Mrs. David Hall 
Rice, Mr. Lepine Hall 
Rice, Mrs. Lepine Hall 
Richards, Mrs. J. Dudley 
Rideoute, Miss Caroline L. 
Robarts, Miss Grace A. 
Roberts, Mr. Reuben L. 
Robeson, Mr. Andrew 
Robeson, Mrs. Andrew 
Robinson, Mr. Edward C. 
Robinson, Mrs. Edward C. 
Rockwood, Miss Adela F. 



298 Boylston street. 
54 Cypress street. 
Walnut street. 

86 Brook street. 

14 Searle avenue. 

Hawthorn road. 

102 Davis avenue. 

26 Searle avenue. 

Heath street. 

Alton place. 

35 AUerton street. 

1045 Beacon street. 

51 Moreland street, Roxbury. 

20 Harrison street. 

194 Aspinwall avenue. 

60 Davis avenue. 

12 Lancaster terrace. 

135 Park street. 

227 Chestnut Hill avenue. 
Strathmore road, Brighton. 
41 Carlton street. 

High School. 
Walnut street. 
1757 Beacon street. 
Seaver street. 



Runkle School. 

2 Wellington terrace. 

4 Wellington terrace. 

Fisher avenue. 

16 Brimmer street, Boston. 

4 Prospect street. 

22 Upland road. 

112 Davis avenue. 

6 1 Vernon street. 

107 Harvard street. 
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^Rogers, Miss Lillian £. 
Kogers, Miss Sarah C. 
Kuokle, Prof. John D. 
Russell, Mrs. D. W. 
Russell, Mr. Frank A. 
Rutan, Mr. Charles H. 
Rutan, Mrs. Charles H. 
Ryan, Miss Rose £. 

Sabine, Mrs. George K. 
Sanford, Mr. Daniel S. 
Sanford, Mrs. Daniel S. 
Sanford, Miss J. B. 
Sargent, Mr. Charles S. 
Sargent, Mrs. Charles S. 
Schlesinger, Mr. Barthold 
Schlesinger, Mrs. Barthold 
Sewall, Rev. Oliver D. 
Sharp, Mr. G. H. L. 
Sharp, Mrs. G. H. L. 
Shepard, Mr. Horace B. 
Shepard, Mrs. Horace B. 
Shepard, Mrs. L. H. 
Shepard, Mr. O. Atherton 
Shepard, Mrs. O. Atherton 
Shepard, Mr. Thomas H. 
Shepard, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Shewell, Mr. Thomas R. 
Slack, Rev. Ezra A. 
Slack, Mrs. Ezra A. 
Sleeper, Mr. William E. 
Sleeper, Mrs. William E. 
Smith, Mr. Azariah 
Smith, Mrs. Azariah 
Soule, Miss Caroline G. 
Spencer, Mr. C. A. W. 
Spencer, Mrs. C. A. W. 
Stanley, Miss Harriett 
Starr, Mrs. Charles F. 
Stearns, Mr. Richard Sprague 
Stearns, Mrs. Richard Sprague 
Stearns, Miss S. Louisa 
Stevens, Miss Alice A. 
Stevens, Miss M. E. 
Stodder, Miss Emily 
Stodder, Miss Harriet B. 
Stone, Mr. Edwin P. 
Stone, Mrs. Edwin P. 
Stone, Mr. Galen L. 
Stone, Mrs. Galen L. 



37 Chesley road, Newton Centre. 

Tappan street. 

1663 Massachusetts ave., Cambridge. 

60 Park street. 

60 Park street. 

Ill Davis avenue. 

Lincoln School. 

Irving street. 

48 Allerton street. 



Warren street. 

Warren street. 

50 St Paul street. 
7 Walnut terrace. 

Clark road. 

48 Harvard avenue. 
Gardner road. 

Addington road. 

166 Tappan street. 
Harvard street 

Addington road. 

1 Hawthorn road. 

187 Walnut street 
75 Prospect street. 

Goodwin place. 

157 Walnut street. 

Rockwood street, Jamaica Plain. 

5 Holden street 

2 Elm place. 

68 Walnut street. 
Strathmore road, Brighton. 
63 Clinton road. 
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Storey, Mr. Moorfield 
Storey, Mrs. Moorfield 
Storrs, Rev. Leonard K. 
Strickland, Mrs. Clara T. 
Strong, Dr. Lawrence W. 
Sweetser, Mr. Frank £. 
Sweetser, Mrs. Frank £. 



42 Edgehill road. 

Aspinwall avenue. 
Philbrick road. 

23 Sutherland road, Aberdeen. 
Warren street. 



Tappan, Mrs. Eleanor S. 
Taylor, Mr. Frederick 
Taylor, Mrs. Frederick 
Taylor, Mrs. Washington I. 
Thayer, Mr. Frank Bartlett 
Thomas, Rev. Reuen 
Thomson, Mr. A. C. 
Thomson, Mrs. A. C. 
Tompson, Mr. E. W. E. 
Tompson, Mrs. E. W. E. 
Toulmin, Mr. John E. 
Toulmin, Mrs. John E. 
Towle, Rev. Edward D. 
Townsend, Mr. Edward B. 
Townsend, Mrs. Edward B. 
Tuckerman, Mr. J. Willard 
Tuckerman, Mrs. J. Willard 
Turner, Dr. Maurice W. 
Turner, Mrs. Maurice W. 



43 Davis avenue. 

Beacon street, Chestnut Hill. 

294 Walnut street. 
27 Waverly street. 
21 Rawson road. 
Sumner road. 

15 Francis street. 

Gardner road. 

Kent square. 
Hawthorn road. 

60 Waverly street. 

127 Harvard street. 



Utley, Mr. Charles H. 
Utley, Mrs. Charles H. 



3 Bernard terrace. 



Ver Planck, Mr. Edward D. 
Ver Planck, Mrs. Edward D. 
Volkmann, Mr. A. L. K. 
Volkmann, Mrs. A. L. K. 



41 Cypress street. 
Elm street. 



Waite, Mr. Harry W. 
Waite, Mrs. Harry W. 
Wakefield, Mr. F. Manton 
Wales, Mrs. George R. 
Walker, Mrs. Arthur L. 
Walker, Mr. Joseph 
Walker, Mr. N. U. 
Walker, Mrs. N. U. 
Ward, Mrs. Andrew J. 
Warner, Mrs. S. H. 
Warren, Mr. Edward 
Wason, Mr. Leonard C. 
Wason, Mrs. Leonard C. 



549 Washington street. 

Wellington terrace. 
20 Carlton street. 
13 Cypress street. 
68 Upland road. 
7 1 Buckminster road. 

156 Tappan street. 
12 Kent street. 
Walnut place. 
199 Harvard street. 
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'WTcad, Mr. Leslie C. 
M^ead, Mrs. Leslie C. 
"^Teir, Miss Irene 
Wellman, Mr. Killer C. 
"WeUman, Miss Mabel T. 
AVerner, Dr. J. G. W. 
"Wescott, Miss Jennie S. 
'Wheelock, Miss Lucy 

Whipple, Mr. Sherman L. 

Whipple, Mrs. Sherman L. 

White, Miss Eliza Orne 

White, Mr. Joseph H. 

White, Mrs. Joseph H. 

White, Mr. L. Foster 

White, Miss Mary A. 

White, Miss Mary A. 

Whiting, Mr. William S. 

Whiting, Mrs. William S. 

Whitney, Mrs. Charles L. B. 

Whitney, Mr. Henry M. 

Whitney, Mrs. Henry M. 

Wilde, Miss Lida J. 

Wiley, Mr. Jesse S. 

Wiley, Mrs. Jesse S. 
Willcutt, Mr. Levi L. 
Williams, Jr., Mrs. Arthur 
Williams, Mr. Arthur C. 
Williams, Mrs. Arthur C. 
Williams, Mr. Charles A. 
Williams, Mrs. Charles A. 
Williams, Mr. Moses 
Williams, Mrs. Moses 
Winchester, Miss Annie B. 
Wing, Mrs. Henry T. 
Winsor, Mrs. Alfred 
Wiswall, Miss Emma L. 
Wodell, Mr. F. W. 
Wood, Mr. H. Holton 
Wood, Mrs. H. Holton 
Woods, Dr. J. Henry 
Woods, Mrs. J. Henry 



220 Aspinwall avenue. 

53 Mt Vernon street, Boston. 
Public Library. 

24 Linden place. 
352 Tappan street. 

25 Rutland square, Boston. 
284 Dartmouth street, Boston. 
Warren steeet. 

22 High street. 
Boylston street. 

Boylston street. 
Lincoln School. 
319 Tappan street. 
Buckminster road. 

Gardner road. 
Boylston street. 

104 Broadway, Somerville. 
Summit avenue. 

5 Longwood avenue. 
Buckminster road. 
15 Linden street. 

35 Walnut place. 

433 Walnut street. 

117 Harvard street. 

53 Monmouth street. 

Walnut street. 

171 Massachusetts avenue, Boston. 

131 Brook street. 

284 Walnut street. 

38 Salisbury road. 



